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Daily  Circulation 
Lead  Increases 


The  latest  figures  show  The  Detroit  News  way  ahead  in 
Detroit  area  newspaper  circulation,  both  daily  and  on  Sunday 

Michigan's  #1  newspaper  now  leads  the 

Detroit  Free  Press  in  circulation  by  40,448  copies  daily! 

Total  daily  circulation  now  stands  at  688,21 1 . 

The  Detroit  News  daily  circulation  lead  has  been  increasing 
steadily  during  the  past  two  years,  and  now  stands  at  its 
highest  level  since  1974! 


Wcr  ABC  PAS-FAX  temn  ter  « 


in  JustTwo  Years! 


On  Sunday  The  News'  lead  is  an  impressive  1 14,655 
copies  for  a  total  Sunday  circulation  of  836,331 . 

Once  again,  Michigan's  largest  newspaper  continues  Its 
pattern  of  circulation  growth  and  dominance. 

Clearly,  The  Detroit  News  is  the  circulation  leader 
and  the  choice  of  more  and  more 
Michigan  newspaper  readers. 


The  DelroU  News 

NOBODY  OEIJVERS  LIKE  THE  NEWS. 
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ALBANY 


NEW  YORK 


POWER  PACKAGE 


•  OVER  60%  METRO  ADULT  COVERAGE 
•  COST  EFFICIENT  CPMS 

•  AGENCY  COMMISSIONABLE  BILLBOARD  AD  UNITS 


The  Metro  area’s  number  one  media 
combination  offers  almost  a  half  million  adults  t 
with  a  single  insertion  schedule.  Whatever 
audience  you’re  targeting  —  upscale,  business 
people,  young  adults  —  we  deliver  the  largest 
rhetro  audience  print  can  offer  at  affordable, 

.  efficient  rates. 

I  j 

For  details,  contact  Bob  Provost  at  (518)  454-5678 
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for  those  who  know 


and  those  who  don't 


You  don’t  have  to  be  an  ink  formulator  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  benefits  of  FlintSoy  100%  soy  oil  based 
newsink  from  Flint  Ink; 

Cleaner,  brighter  colors.  Improved  wet  trap¬ 
ping  in  multi-color  printing  . . .  better  density  . . . 
and  smoother  lay  give  colors  greater  brilliance 
and  that  extra  “snap.” 

Exceptional  latitude.  FlintSoy’s  better  latitude 
on  press  provides  trouble-free  runnability  under 
a  wide  range  of  conditions.  And 
FlintSoy  performs  equally  well 
with  alkaline  or  neutral  fountain 
solutions.  ITI| 

Faster  roll-up  and  excellent  "A"! 

mileage.  FlintSoy  gets  you  up  I 


and  running  quickly.  It  can  help  to  reduce  J 
waste  and  improve  productivity. 

All-American  soy  oii.  FlintSoy  is  made  from 
100%  domestically-produced  soy  oil,  a  reliable, 
renewable  resource  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
more  environmentally  sound  than  traditional 
petroleum  oils. 

FiintSoy  colors,  conventional  black  and  Super 
Low  Rub  Black . .  .for  offset  or  letterpress ...  in 
trial  size  or  tanker. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your  Flint 
MV  Ink  Technical  Sales  Represen- 

tative  today. 


Visit  us  at  ANPA/TEC  Booth  No.  4040 


CORPORATE  OFFICES:  25111  GLENOALE  AVE..  DETROIT,  Ml  48239-2689 

OIL  INK  DIVISION:  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVEUND  •  DALUS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  GRAND  RAPIDS  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  *  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LANCASTER 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  *  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  *  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO  *  PORTUND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK 
^  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION:  MIAMI  •  MEXICOCITY 
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JUNE 

15- 18 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention.  Jekyll  Island. 

1 6- 1 7— New  York  Newspapers  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Thou¬ 

sand  Islands  Club,  Thousand  Islands. 

16-18— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Paintsville. 
16-18 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  134th  Annual  Meeting,  Paper 
Valley  Hotel,  Appleton.  | 

16- 18— Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Spring  Conferenc  e, 

Semiahmoo  Resort.  Blaine,  Wash. 

17- 19— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference,  Flanders 

Hotel,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Le  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec.  Canada. 

23- 25 — Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jacksonville. 

23-25 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel, 

Biloxi. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Gettysburg  Sher¬ 
aton,  Gettysburg. 

23-25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg. 

23- 25 — Texas  Press  Association,  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Austin. 

24- 26— National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Annual  Conference, 

Outrigger  Prince  Kuhio,  Honolulu. 

26-28— New  England  Advertising  Executives,  Summer  Sales  Convention, 
Lake  Morey  Inn,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

26-29— International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sales  Conference. 
Loews  Anatole,  Dallas. 

26-29— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

26-30— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 

JULY 

4-10— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Stouffer-Madison  Hotel, 
Seattle. 

12-18 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Daily  Meeting,  Egg  Harbor,  Door 
County,  Wis. 

14- 16— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  convention  and  Family  Out¬ 

ing.  West  Memphis. 

15- 16— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island. 

15-17 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach. 

20- 22— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Leader¬ 

ship  Conference,  Hershey  Poconos  Resort,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

21- 23— National  Newspaper  Association,  Desktop  II,  Electronic  Publishing 

for  the  Newspaper  Industry,  Hyatt  Regency,  Nashville. 

Seminars!  WorkshopsIClinics 

JUNE 

19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills,  Bond 
Place  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  News-Editorial  Management  for  Non- 

News  Executives,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

20- 29— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Student  Program  —  Writing 

Newswriting  &  Editing  for  Liberal  Arts  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

26- 29 — America  Press  Institute.  Reporters  Workshop,  Woodlawn  Holiday 

Inn,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Kellogg  West, 
Pomona,  Calif. 

27- 29 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  WRITING ;  Writers'  Camp  for 

High  School  Students,  St.  Petersburg 

JULY 

10-20 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center: 
Poynter  Teaching  Fellowship,  St.  Petersburg. 

10- 22 — Hugh  N.  Boyd  Minorities  Journalism  Workshop.  Sponsored  by  the 

New  Jersey  Press  Foundation  and  Youth  Communications  Inc., 
Rider  College,  Lawrence  Twp,  N.J. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology  Semi¬ 

nar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

11-29— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writers'  Camp  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Middle  School  Students;  and  Writers'  Camp  Fellowship  for 
Kindergarten-8th  Grade  Teachers,  St.  Petersburg. 
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The  4th  Estate 


About  Awards 


Canadian  National  Newspaper  Awards.  The  Canadian 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  of  its  39th  annual  National  Newspaper  Awards,  given 
for  work  done  in  1987. 

Spot  News:  James  Ferrabee  of  Southam  News. 

Spot  Photography:  Les  Bazso,  Vancouver  Province. 

Enterprise  Reporting:  Claude  Arpin,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Feature  Writing:  Marilyn  Dunlop,  Toronto  Star. 

Feature  Photography:  Bruno  Schlumberger,  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

Sports  Writing:  Jim  Proudfoot,  Toronto  Star. 

Foreign  Reporting:  Thomas  Walkom,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Cartooning:  Raffi  Anderian,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Critical  Writing:  David  Prosser,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard. 

Editorial  Writing:  Raymond  Girous,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec 
City. 

Columns:  William  Johnson,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Business  Reporting:  Christopher  Waddell,  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Atkinson  winner.  Canadian  free-lance  writer  Ann  Pap- 
pert  has  been  awarded  the  first  Atkinson  Fellowship  in 
public  policy.  Established  this  year,  the  fellowship  is 
named  after  Toronto  Star  founder  Joseph  Atkinson  and  is 
designed  to  further  his  tradition  of  liberal  journalism. 

Canadian  Hall  of  Famers.  Four  men  and  women  were 
recently  inducted  into  the  Canadian  News  Hall  of  Fame. 

They  were  Joseph  Atkinson,  who  founded  the  Toronto 
Star  and  died  in  1948;  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  president 
Douglas  Creighton;  George  E.  Desbarats,  who  in  the  19th 
century  pioneered  the  first-used  photos  in  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines;  and  Kit  Coleman,  Canada’s  first 
female  war  correspondent  who  covered  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  wrote  columns  for  the  Toronto  Mail. 

Ellen  Hall  honored.  Rhode  Island  Press  Women  named 
Ellen  Hall,  senior  editor  of  the  Observer,  a  North  Provi¬ 
dence  weekly,  their  1988  Woman  of  Achievement. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  GLOSS 


SYMMETRY®  SC  PAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HIGHLY  POLISHED, 
SEMI-GLOSS  FINISH 
WITHOUT  THE  HARSH  GLARE 
OF  COATED  STOCK. 

Fashion  advisors  say  that  the  low  lustre  of  fine  pearls 
make  them  always  the  correct  accessory  choice. 

Pearls  are  elegant,  understated  and  the  perfect  part¬ 
ner  for  everything  from  hautp  couture  to  casual  • 
wear. 

Symmetry®  Supercalendered  Paper  has  a' 
similar  understate  and  elegant  appearance.  Its 
polished,  satin-like,  gloss  finish'provides  the 
ideal  four-color  printing  surface  without  the 
harsh  glare  of  fiiUy^KJoated  paper.  It’s  the 
perfect  partner  for  catalogs,  inserts,  news¬ 
paper  distributed  Sunday  magazines 
and  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely 
used  for  both  gravure  and  offset 
printing  by  leading  publishers  and 
catalog  producers.  TTie  New'  York 
Times  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
Symmetry  paper  user  for  five 
years  believes  that  Symme¬ 
try  paper  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

Last  year.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried 
more  color  ad  pages 
than  any  other  U.S. , 
magazine.^ 

Symmetry  SC  pa-  ^ 

per,  a  unique,  non-glare,  - 

high-quality  reproductive  paper 
that  offers  15-20%  savings;  truly  a  so¬ 
phisticated  choice. 

For  more  information,  contact  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Bo.x  1Q328, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06904-2328  (203)  359-8927 

^MADISON 

>n,  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 


Pearl  Necklace  courtesy 
Betteridjfe  Jewelers.  Greenwich. 
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About  Awards 


Abitibi-Price . 

Accu- Weather . 

Ad/Sal.  Inc . 

Agence  France  Presse  . 

Albany  Capital  Newspapers . 

Association  of  News  Media  Internal  Auditors . 

American  Legion . 

Associated  Press . 

Atex  Publishing  Systems . 

Autologic . 

Brite  Voice  Systems . 

C-Text . 

Cerutti . 

Claris  Corporation . 

Collier-Jackson,  Inc . 

Compugraphic . 

Computerease . 

Computer  Peripheral  Sciences . 

Concept  Publishing . 

Cookson  Graphics . 

Copley  News  Service . 

Cox  Newspapers . 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated . 

Crosfield  Electronics . 

CSX  Corporation . 

Dar  Mar  Inc . 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 

Deane  Weinberg  Insurance  Agency  Inc . 

Detroit  News . 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation . 

Lee  Dirks  Associates . 

Eastman  Kodak . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  The . 

Electronic  Publisher.  Inc..  The . 

Ferag.  Inc . 

Flint  Ink  Corporation . 

General  Printing  Ink . 

Graphic  Management  Associates . 

Greerco  Corp . 

Hall  Processing  Systems . 

Harris  Controls  and  Compositions . 

Harris  Graphics  Web  Press.  USA . 

Hoechst  Celanese . 

J.M.  Huber  Ink . 

Independent  Network  Systems.  Inc . 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems . 

K  &  F  Manufacturing.  Inc . 

Madison  Paper  Industries . 

Chas  T.  Main.  Inc . 

Major  Liquid  Level  Indication  &  Control . 

M. A.N.  Roland . 

Manassy  Precision  Instruments . 

Masthead  International  Inc . 

Maxwell  Communication  Corporation . 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries.  LTD . 

Motter  Printing  Press  Co . 

Micro  Systems  Specialists.  Inc . 

Muller-Martini . 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Hamilton.  Bermuda.  The 

N. Y.  Times  Information  Bank . 

N.Y.  Times  Syndication  Sales . 

Neasi-Weber . 

ONE . 

John  A.  Park  &  Sons . 

Photech  Imaging  Systems.  Inc . 

Press  Computer  Systems . 

Publishing  Technologies.  Inc . 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.  Ltd . 

Quipp  Incorporated  Systems . 

Reeves  Brothers.  Inc . 

Rockwell  Goss . 

Scripps  Howard  Newspaper . 

Solna  Incorporated . 

Solutions  Programming.  Inc . 

Spegram  Inc . 

Slate  Farm  Insurance  Co . 

System  Integrators.  Inc . 

Tegra . 
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Columbia  honors  Boccardi.  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press,  received  the  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award,  issued  by  the  faculty  of  the  university’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  The  award  is  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Boccardi’s  distinguished  achievements  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 

Literacy  effort  recognized.  The  Daily  American 
Republic  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  was  named  the  recipient  of 
the  1988  Celebrate  Literacy  Award  by  the  Missouri  State 
Council  of  the  International  Reading  Association.  The 
award  was  in  recognition  of  the  Republic’s  efforts  to 
support  and  promote  literacy  development. 

Big  Brother/Big  Sister  award.  Leslie  Barker  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  was  the  first-place  winner  of  the  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America’s  Annual  Journalism 
Award.  The  award  is  given  to  honor  outstanding  journalis¬ 
tic  efforts  detailing  the  problems  of  youngsters  from 
single-parent  homes. 

lAPA  winner.  The  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Award- 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  is  given  by  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  has  been  awarded  to  Roberto 
Eisenmann  and  Winston  Robles  of  La  Prensa,  Panama, 
and  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  of  La  Prensa,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

John  Hancock  winners.  John  Hancock  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  announced  the  winners  of  its  annual  awards  for 
excellence  in  business  and  financial  reporting,  which  carry 
a  $5,000  cash  prize. 

The  newspaper  winners  included  the  Associated  Press, 
led  by  business  editor  Michael  Millican,  for  its  coverage  of 
the  Oct.  19  stock  market  crash  and  its  aftermath;  Daniel 
Akst  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  his  coverage  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  ZZZZ  Best  Co.  of  Calif.;  Guillermo  X.  Garcia 
and  James  Pinkerton  of  the  Austin  American-Statesman 
for  a  nine-part  series  on  Mexico’s  economic  difficulties; 
Andi  Esposito  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  for  a 
series  exploring  central  Massachusetts’  business  ties  to, 
and  competition  with,  Japan;  and  James  Flanagan  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  his  columns  on  the  stock  market 
crash,  falling  dollar  and  Japan’s  influence  on  the  world 
economy. 

Tobenkin  winners  Columbia  University’s  29th  annual 
Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award,  given  for  outstanding 
newspaper  writing  in  the  fight  against  racial  and  religious 
hatred,  has  been  won  by  three  reporters  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  for  their  series  of  articles  spotlighting 
corruption  and  mismanagement  in  federal  Indian  pro¬ 
grams  nationwide. 

The  three  reporters  are  Mark  Masterson,  Chuck  Cook 
and  Mark  Trahant. 

Golden  Quill  to  Lacey.  Michael  G.  Lacey,  editor  of  the 
New  Times  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  won  the  1988  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  opinion  writing  in  the  nondaily  field.  The 
award  is  given  by  the  International  Society  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Faulk  honored.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Texas  will  present  its  James  Madison  Award  to 
John  Henry  Faulk,  a  Texas  humorist  and  folklorist  who  is 
also  widely  known  as  a  defender  of  the  First  Amendment. 
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Wc  offer  both  offset  and  gravure  quality  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  dependable,  nationwide  manufac¬ 
turing  network  of  high-capacity  plants.  You  get 
full-spectrum  service  with  prepress,  press,  bin¬ 
dery  and  distribution  capabilities  that  are  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  printing  technology.  Ink-jet  ad¬ 
dressing  and  personalized  subscriber  messages, 
Target-Bound selective  demographic  binding, 
and  polybag  packaging  are  all  part  of  Maxwells 
commitment  to  leadership. 

Maxwell’s  printing  professionals  are  ready 
now  with  answers  to  your  production  prob¬ 
lems.  For  the  number  of  your  nearest  Maxwell 
sales  office,  call  (800)  367-6299. 


111  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


Maxwell  is 
pressure  sensitive. 

Impossible  scheduling  demands.  Incessant 
push  for  higher  quality.  Unexpected  changes  in 
total  ad  pages.  Later  closings  for  ads  and  edito¬ 
rial.  Endless  requests  for  fine-tuned  demo¬ 
graphic  circulation.  Relentless  management 
drive  for  better  product  at  lower  cost.  Pressures 
that  constantly  stalk  magazine  production. 

Maxwell  has  the  resources  to  help  you  cope 
with  production  pressures.  We’ll  provide 
timely,  incisive  answers  to  your  problems  with¬ 
out  getting  you  mired  in  complex  approval 
policies  and  procedures. 

You  work  directly  with  experienced  Max¬ 
well  printing  professionals  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  through  every  part  of  our  organization. 
They’re  hands-on  printing  people  who  always 
put  customer  needs  first.  They  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  authority  to  give  you  prompt  replies 
and  firm  decisions. 

When  you  have  specialized  equipment  needs, 
tough  scheduling  problems,  or  any  trailblazing 
production  challenge,  ask  Maxwell  first.  We’re 
responsive.  We’re  flexible.  We’re  concerned 
about  your  needs.  It’s  Maxwell’s  style  of  doing 
business. 
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Prehistoric 


MacDrow 

MacDraw'emerged  at  the  dawn  of  the  pensively.  Soon  it  became  the  standard.  And  all 

Macintosh  era  to  forever  change  the  way  busi-  was  well.  Until  one  day  someone  said,  “I  wish 
ness  people  looked  at  graphics.  it  were  faster  and  more  precise.  And  a  little 

It  produced  them  quickly  Easily  And  inex-  color  would  be  terrific!’ 


MacDraw  II. 


We  went  back  to  square  one.  To  say 
nothing  of  oval  one  and  polygon  one.  And  the 
result,  to  quote  MacUser,  is  “a  real  stunnerf 

On  speed  alone,  MacDraw  II  represents 
light  years  of  improvement.  Because  it’s  up  to 
10  times  faster  than  its  predecessor. 

It’s  also  very  precise.  You  can  draw  in  any 
scale  from  inches  to  kilometers.  And  enlarge 
your  drawing  up  to  32  times  with  a  resolution 
of  more  than  2,000  dots  per  inch. 

That  makes  MacDraw  II  exceptional  for 
everything  from  designing  ^aphics  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  To  engineering  intricate  floorplans 
and  better  mousetraps. 

With  MacDraw  II,  you  can  create  layers 
of  a  drawing  similar  to  acetate  overlays  (the 
number  of  layers  is  limited  only  by  RAM  size). 
And  store  frequently  used  graphics  in  a  special 
“object  library”  for  quick  access. 

MacDraw  II  permits  unlimited  text  styles. 


sizes  and  fonts  in  a  single  field.  It  can  even  ro¬ 
tate  text  in  increments  of  less  than  1! 

You  can  import  text  and  bit  mapped 
^aphics  at  any  resolution,  making  MacDraw  II 
ideal  for  many  desktop  publishing  applications. 
And  you  can  customize  patterns,  lines,  dashes, 
and  even  arrowheads. 

Finally,  MacDraw  II  offers  over  16,0(X) 
different  color  patterns  on  the  Macintosh  II. 

And  drawings  like  the  one  above  can  be 
reproduced  on  a  color  plotter  or  printer.  You 
can  even  do  color  separations. 

Of  course,  MacDraw  II  is  easy  to  learn. 

If  you’re  a  MacDraw  user,  you’ll  find  it  draws 
on  what  you  already  know. 

For  more  information  and  the  location 
of  a  Claris  dealer  near  you,  call  800-334-3535, 
ext.  250.  And  discover  the 
completely  new  MacDraw  II. 

It’s  a  quantum  leap. 


©/'AW.  Claris  Corpot 


1,  44(1  Clyde  Ave..  Mountain  View.  Califo 
trademark  of  Apple  C 


fornia  415-960-1500.  Claris  is  a  trademark  of  Claris  Corporation.  MacDraw  is  a  reifistered  trademark  <>t  Claris  Corporation  Macintosh  u  a  registered 

Computer.  Inc.  For  upiirade  information,  call  90(^544-8554.  For  more  information  in  Canada,  call  800-668-8948 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Betting  on  the  future 

The  60th  ANPA  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference  opening  this 
weekend  in  Atlanta  is  a  great  promotional  opportunity  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

More  than  300  exhibitors  are  showing  and  demonstrating  their 
wares  in  340,000  square  feet  of  space.  They  are  spending  their  money 
to  bet  on  the  future  of  newspapers  knowing  that  the  10,000  newspa¬ 
per  executives  who  will  be  present  represent  an  annual  market  for 
them  of  more  than  $1.6  billion  in  new  plant  and  equipment  expendi¬ 
tures  this  year. 

The  manufacturers  and  suppliers  among  the  exhibitors  —  20% 
more  in  numbers  and  in  total  show  space  than  two  years  ago  — 
represent  additional  millions  of  dollars  they  have  spent  on  their  own 
research  and  development  to  support  the  newspaper  business. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  big  vote  of  confidence  in  newspapers’  future. 


Foreign  infiuence 

Singapore’s  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  explained  to  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  {E&P,  May  14,  Page 
56)  his  interpretation  of  freedom  of  the  press  under  which  he  has 
restricted  the  circulations  of  American  publications  in  that  country. 
He  seems  to  be  paranoid  about  the  threat  of  foreign  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  A  few  weeks  after  he  spoke  to  U.S.  editors, 
he  ejected  an  American  diplomat  for  “meddling”  in  the  country’s 
internal  affairs. 

His  explanation  was  that  he  could  have  banned  the  American 
publications  but  he  chose  to  restrict  them  to  a  few  hundred  copies.  It 
is  obvious  that  what  he  was  meaning  to  say  was  that  he  has  the  power 
to  do  all  those  things  —  he  just  wants  everyone  to  know  who  is  boss. 


Can’t  speii,  can’t  add 

First  of  all  we  had  those  little  calculators  that  could  add,jsubtract, 
multiply  and  divide — then  the  more  advanced  models  would  do  frac¬ 
tions.  What  a  great  boon  to  mathematics  and  to  students! 

Now  we  have  computer  programs  that  will  provide  the  correct 
spelling  of  thousands  of  words  for  writers.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
not  yet  a  program  for  correcting  syntax  and  grammar  —  but  there 
may  be. 

Who  needs  to  know  spelling  or  mathematics  to  get  along?  Is  that  a 
boon  or  a  bane?  It  certainly  will  destroy  any  desire  that  students  may 
have  had  to  learn  those  fundamentals. 


Ombudsman  movement 

From  the  meeting  of  the  11-year-old  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsman  in  Boston,  reported  in  this  issue,  comes  evidence  that 
the  idea  of  newspapers  having  readers’  representatives  on  their 
staffs  may  be  catching  on.  No  longer  is  the  ombudsman  merely  the 
newsroom  “scold,”  which  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  but  is  more  the 
readers’  advocate.  Newspapers  must  have  a  close  relationship  with 
their  readers  and  ombudsmen  can  help  them  do  that. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


ASNE  exec  disagrees  with  the  way  survey  was  reported 


E&P's  headline  and  lead  on  the 
journalism  graduates  study  (May  21) 
are  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  the 
study,  as  reported  in  the  story  itself. 

The  Ohio  State  University  survey 
on  journalism  school  graduates  found 
that  the  number  of  students  in  news/ 
editorial  increased  slightly  during  the 
past  year.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  other  programs  in  schools  of  com¬ 
munications  grew  faster  than  news/ 
editorial.  That  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  news/editorial 
majors  in  the  total  mass  communica¬ 
tions/journalism  school  enrollment. 

None  of  this  supports  the  E&P 
headline  that  asserts  that  the  study 
shows  “a  drop  in  news/editorial 
majors”  and  describes  a  “less-than- 
rosy  picture.”  Nor  does  it  support  the 
lead  statement  that  the  study  “does 
not  paint  a  positive  picture  for  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

Employment  in  the  newsrooms  of 
daily  newspapers  and  the  number  of 
news/editorial  grads  have  been  essen¬ 
tially  flat  since  1985.  Total  newsroom 
employment  has  increased  only  2.8% 


She  needs  help 

We,  the  very  small  newspapers, 
need  someone  —  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  National  Newspaper  Association, 
or  Congress  —  to  intercede  with  the 
giant  United  States  Post  Office, 
which  is  throwing  more  and  more  and 
more  complex  forms  and  rules  at  us. 
We  can’t  possibly  comply  promptly 
or  with  absolute  accuracy  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat. 

In  our  office,  if  just  one  person  is 
absent,  we  go  into  superemergency 
and  it  does  take  a  toll  on  health  and  we 
fall  behind.  We  are  not  computerized. 
Unlike  the  big  newspapers,  we  have 
no  separate  mailroom.  Even  in  non¬ 
emergency  times  we  double  up  on 
jobs. 

I  have  appealed  for  understanding 
to  the  local  Post  Office  a  number  of 
times  —  there  are  always  options  — 
but  even  the  IRS,  in  my  experience, 
is  more  flexible. 

Who  can  speak  to  the  U.S.P.O.  and 
tell  them  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Ferndale 
(Calif.)  Enterprise! 

Elizabeth  Poston  McHarry 

(McHarry  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ferndale  [Calif]  Enterprise.) 
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since  1985;  news/  editorial  grads 
increased  .6%  during  the  same 
period.  That’s  not  a  gap  to  worry 
about. 

The  Ohio  State  study  shows  that 
newspapers  hired  the  cream  of  the 
crop.  It  indicates  that  36%  of  the 
grads  hired  by  newspapers  were  A  or 
A-minus  students.  That  compares 
with  30%  in  public  relations,  27%  in 
broadcast,  and  25%  in  advertising. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors’  survey  of  the  newsroom 
work  force,  conducted  a  few  months 
ago,  shows  that  the  younger  news¬ 
room  workers  have  a  far  superior 
academic  background  compared  with 
their  older  peers  in  the  newsroom. 

In  a  survey,  ASNE  members  were 
asked,  “What  about  the  quality  of 
young  people  entering  your  news- 


Everyone  has  a  boss 

It  would  be  instructional  for  staff¬ 
ers  of  high  school  and  college  publica¬ 
tions  to  be  required  to  take  a  course  in 
the  dynamics  of  the  business  world  in 
which  they  expect  to  make  a  living. 

They  would  shortly  learn  that 
everyone  —  even  the  boss  —  has  a 
boss.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  publi¬ 
cation  living  in  isolated  splendor. 

Publicly  owned  companies  have  to 
contend  not  only  with  advertisers, 
readers,  pressure  groups  that  may  or 
may  not  be  held  at  bay,  but  also  with 


room?  How  do  you  rate  them  over¬ 
all?”  Here’s  how  ASNE  members 
responded:  47%  said  today’s  young 
newsroom  workers  are  better  than 
those  entering  a  decade  ago;  33%  said 
they  were  about  the  same;  20%  said 
they  were  not  as  good  as  those  who 
entered  the  newsroom  10  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  other  areas  of  schools 
of  communications  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  news/editorial  no  doubt 
reflects  what  is  happening  in  the  real 
world  of  the  job  market.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  number  of  news/editorial 
graduates  to  grow  when  newspapers 
are  not  increasing  their  hiring. 

Lee  Stinnett 

(Stinnett  is  executive  director  of 
ASNE.) 


stockholders.  Family-held  publica¬ 
tions,  although  not  beholden  to  stock¬ 
holders,  would  find  revenues  de¬ 
creasing  if  they  were  deaf  to  needs  of 
advertisers,  readers,  community 
groups. 

Those  publications  playing  to  an 
exclusive  audience  —  student  bodies 
of  their  high  schools  and  colleges  — 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  laws 
of  economics  if  staffers  are  to  learn 
about  the  real  world  in  which  they 
plan  to  practice  their  craft. 

A  basic  law  in  business  and  human 
relations  is  that  you  do  not  bite  the 

(Continued  on  page  159) 


TUNED-IN  TV  COLUMNIST 


WANTED 


FAYE  ZUCKERMAN 

If  your  TV  columnist  hasn’t  rubbed  shoulders  with  Joan  Col¬ 
lins,  Dan  Rather  and  Harry  Hamlin . . .  owns  less  than  seven 
TVs  and  three  VCRs. .  .hasn’t  been  interviewed  on  “Entertain¬ 
ment  Tonight”. .  .maybe  it’s  time  for  a  change. 

DESCRIPTION:  Veteran  entertainment  reporter 
and  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 

LAST  SEEN:  In  newspapers  coast  to  coast  and 
border  to  border,  from  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  to  the  Bridgewater  (NJ)  Courier-News,  from 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  to  the  El  Paso  Times. 
RECORD:  700-  to  800-word  reviews  of  daily  net¬ 
work.  cable,  PBS  and  pay-TV  programming,  and 
recommendations  that  don’t  hedge.  Mon.  through 
Fri.,  plus  1,000  words  for  weekend  use.  The  perfect 
supplement  to  your  local  reviews  and  TV  grids. 
EDITORS:  For  a  FREE  month  s  trial  of  Faye 
Zuckerman's  TV-TONIGHT  column,  call  Pat  Ecke 
at  The  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp.  at 
800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 

Bloomington  (IL)  Pantagraph 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Bristol  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Cape  Cod  (MA)  Times 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 

Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 


Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 

Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middlesex  (MA)  News 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 

Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 

Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 

San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury/News 

Scranton  (PA)  Times 

Stuart  (FL)  News 

Suffolk  (NY)  Life 

Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 

Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 

West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 

West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 


Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 
Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  and  Gazette 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (England)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (England)  South  Wales  Echo 
Cheltenham  (England)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (England)  The  Citizen 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 
San  ^bastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 
Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets  Blad 
Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazette 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 


Package  Monitoring  System™  including  Missed  I 
Repair  and  Zone  Control. 


PMENf  nur  CAN  CROW. 


The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)™  with  MISSED  INSERT 
REPAIR  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 
Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
over  thirty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement 
your  future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call,  GMA.  We  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Corporate  Headquaters 
and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  617-481-8562 
FAX  617-485-2060 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 
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One  Year 
Old,  and 
Number 
One 


The  Union-News  was  born 
just  a  year  ago,  on  June  1,  1987,  and 
it’s  already  Number  One  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
No  wonder. ..since  it’s  the  merger  of  the  two  newspapers  that 
were  Number  One  in  their  fields  before —  the  Morning  Union  and  the 

evening  Daily  News. 

The  Union-News  is  the  best  of  two  papers.. .for  the  price  of  one. 
The  entire  staffs  of  both  papers  have  been  combined  to  produce  nine  editions 
a  day  of  the  Union-News,  offering  detailed  coverage  for  the  dozens  of  communities 

that  make  up  Western  Massachusetts. 
Readers  have  their  choice  of  when  they  want  their  paper  delivered.  With  two 
separate  production  staffs,  the  Union-News  is  available  early  in  the  morning  and, 

fully  updated,  in  the  afternoon. 
To  reach  the  600,000  residents  of  Western  Massachusetts,  the  Number  One 
choice  is  the  daily  Union-News  and  the  Sunday  Republican. 


Union-News 


I860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA  01101  (413)  788-1000 
Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


DPI  scraps  Pyxys 

Much-heralded  digital  picture  system  is  dropped  by  new  management; 
system’s  deveioper  says  iack  of  UPi  cooperation  hampered  testing 


By  George  Garneau 

New  managers  of  United  Press 
International  have  scrapped  the 
much-heralded  Pyxys  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  their  predecessors  and 
returned  to  the  drawing  board  for  a 
digital  picture  system. 

“We’re  saying  we  aren’t  sure  it’s 
the  job  we  need  done,”  Kevin  Hipps, 
UPI’s  new  senior  vice  president  of 
telecommunications  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  said  of  the  system  developed 
for  UPI  by  Digital  AV  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Hipps  said  “inconclusive”  tests  at 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Houston  Post  were  “concluded”  in 
May. 

Digital  AV  abruptly  removed 
Pyxys  equipment  after  tests  stagnated 
as  UPI’s  fortunes  declined  and  man¬ 
agement  changed  hands. 

Last  month  UPI  sent  to  80  vendors 
new  specifications  for  a  digital  photo 
system,  including  equipment  for  con¬ 
verting  film  negatives  to  digital  data 
and  electronically  transmitting, 
receiving,  editing  and  preparing  pic¬ 
tures  for  print. 

The  latest  developments  delay 
UPI’s  implementation  of  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  photo  transmission  equip¬ 
ment  it  had  promoted  in  ads  in  this 
magazine  saying:  “Pyxys  —  UPI’s 
revolutionary  new  digital  photo  trans- 
mission  technology  —  makes  all 
other  photo  transmission  systems 
obsolete.” 

Hipps  said  new  plans  called  for  UPI 
to  choose  vendors  by  July  and  to 
begin  testing  at  newspapers  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Pyxys  was  initiated  and  financed  by 
Mario  Vazquez  Rar*',  th  .Mexican 
publisher  who  bough*  L  Pi  from  P  nk- 
ruptcy  in  1986.  Vaque^  wan  UPI 
chairman  and  pre.  "deni  antil  — 
under  pressure  of  nianagcu-.ent  tur¬ 
moil,  soaring  deficits  and  fleeing 
clients  —  he  turned  over  manage¬ 


ment  in  February  to  a  newly  formed 
company  headed  by  Dr.  Earl  Brian 
and  Paul  Steinie,  executives  in  a  com¬ 
munications  holding  company  called 
Infotechnology  Inc. 

Tom  Sudman,  Digital  AV  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  abrupt  exit  of  Vazquez 
left  the  Pyxys  development  project  in 
uncertainty  as  production  was  about 
to  begin.  His  first  official  communi¬ 
cation  from  new  management  was  the 
receipt  of  new  specifications. 


“We  are  obviously  a  victim  of 
changes  up  there,”  Sudman  said, 
referring  to  how  UPI’s  new  manage¬ 
ment  at  its  Washington  headquarters 
ignored  Pyxys.  He  said  Vazquez 
funded  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  but  without  a  contract. 

Sudman  said  his  firm  is  studying 
new  specifications  and  “evaluating” 
its  relationship  with  UPI. 

UPI  was  early  among  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  to  announce  plans  to  transmit 
pictures  digitally.  Associated  Press 
and  Reuters  also  have  announced 
such  plans  and  have  been  developing 
digital  electronic  darkrooms  to  pro¬ 
cess  news  photos.  All  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  faster  transmission 
speeds,  and  higher  quality  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  transmitting  picture  informa¬ 
tion  in  digital  form  as  opposed  to  ana¬ 
log  form  used  currently. 

UPI  plans  to  use  the  same  system 
for  transmitting  digital  news  graphics, 
an  approach  unlike  the  Associated 
Press,  which  is  developing  separate 
systems  for  pictures  and  graphics.  It 
is  seeking  proposals  from  vendors  of 
off-the-shelf  equipment  available  to 
UPI  and  its  clients. 


UPI  is  formulating  specifications 
for  a  graphics  production  that  will  be 
compatible  with  the  digital  photo  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  “biggest  tragedy,”  according 
to  Sudman,  was  that  the  tests  were 
effectively  nullified  by  lack  of  cooper¬ 
ation  and  feedback. 

A  source  at  one  test  site  said  some 
pictures  were  published  but  Pyxys 
“never  worked  so  hot.”  A  key  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  quality  of  the  print. 


“I  know  we  have  the  only  working 
all-digital  system,”  Sudman  said, 
adding  that  he  has  been  approached 
by  several  newspaper  groups  and  is 
“actively  looking  at  providing  tech¬ 
nology  directly  to  some  of  the  major 
chains.” 

He  declined  to  say  how  much  had 
been  spent  developing  the  system 
except  that  it  was  “substantial”  and 
payment  was  insufficient. 

“It  may  have  cost  us  money,  but 
what  we  learned  is  helping  us  as  a 
company,”  Sudman  said,  adding  he  is 
not  bitter  but  is  disappointed  he  was 
not  contacted  about  how  changes  at 
UPI  would  affect  Pyxys. 

Martom,  a  company  formed  by 
Sudman  and  Vazquez  to  manufacture 
Pyxys  systems,  is  “long  dead,”  Sud¬ 
man  remarked. 

A  sticky  question  about  the  new 
electronic  picture  systems  being 
developed  for  newspapers  centers  on 
the  wire  services  emerging  role  as 
equipment  vendors.  Unlike  the 
simple  printers  that  have  been 
receiving  wire  photos  at  newspapers 
for  years,  electronic  picture  desks  can 
(Continued  on  page  152) 


Hipps  said  new  plans  called  for  UPI  to  choose 
vendors  by  July  and  to  begin  testing  at  newspapers 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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The  move  from  downtown 

Newspapers  are  abandonmg  downtown  locations  in  favor  of  suburban 
print  sites  and  many  equipment  manufacturers  are  reaping  the  benefits 


The  Columbus  Dispatch's  new  375,000-square-foot  production  and  circula¬ 
tion  facility,  scheduled  for  completion  in  March  1 990.  It  will  be  located  outside 
the  immediate  downtown  area. 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Increased  press  runs,  the  addition 
of  newer  equipment  and  faster  out-of¬ 
city  delivery  are  pushing  more  and 
more  newspapers  to  construct  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  the  suburbs. 

Even  some  large  dailies  that 
haven’t  dropped  city  names  from 
their  flags  are  abandoning  downtown 
locations  or  are  constructing  satellite 
production  plants  that  now  play  an 
important  role  in  their  printing  and 
distribution  processes. 

With  high-speed,  full-page  facsim¬ 
ile  transmission  making  geographic 
separation  of  pre-press  and  press¬ 
room  possible,  reasons  for  relocation 
or  expansion  are  universal:  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  efficiencies. 

Some  newspapers,  like  the  Detroit 
News,  and  the  Washington  Post, 
moved  into  satellite  production  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  For  others,  the  moves 
have  been  more  recent  or  are  in  the 
evolutionary  stages. 

Besides  a  north-suburban  plant  in 
Sterling  Heights,  the  Detroit  News 
also  prints  in  Lansing  —  centrally 
located  among  seven  other  cities  and 
site  of  the  intersection  of  three  main 
highways. 

In  addition  to  its  two  downtown 
printing  sites,  the  Washington  Post 
has  acquired  sites  in  suburban  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  and  is  negotiating  a 
$  10-million  purchase  for  another  33 
acres  where  it  may  consider  con¬ 
structing  another  plant  (E&P,  Oct. 
17,  1987).  Should  that  happen,  the 
Post  will  be  poised  to  produce  and 
deliver  from  locations  near  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Beltway  to  the  north,  west  and 
southeast  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times 
purchased  a  43-acre  factory  site 
across  the  Hudson  River  in  Edison, 
N.J.  (about  30  minutes  southwest  of 
New  York  City).  The  $400-million 
investment,  which  includes  a  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  will  house 
new  Goss  Colorliners  for  a  color 
capacity  new  to  the  Times.  Expected 
start-up  is  early  1990. 

The  location,  a  production  solu¬ 
tion,  is  also  a  suburban  and  out-of- 
state  distribution  solution. 

“It’ll  give  us  good  access  to  Boston 


and  Washington,’’  said  Times 
spokeswoman  Nancy  Nielson. 

The  location  not  only  offers  direct 
rail  supply  of  newsprint  and  is  just  off 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  the  only 
practical  north-south  artery,  but  is 
very  close  to  the  coastal  highways 
serving  growing  southern  counties, 
and  near  the  intersection  with  I-287/S- 
440,  giving  access  to  both  the  area’s 
western  suburban  perimeter  and  east 
to  New  York  City’s  southern  bor¬ 
ough,  Staten  Island,  and  beyond  to 
Long  Island. 

Like  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Times  move  out  of  state  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  much  an  accident  of 
geography  as  it  is  corporate 
strategy  —  it  consists  of  little  more 
than  crossing  a  river.  For  the  Times, 
however,  it  represents  the  second  of 
two  large-scale  transfers  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Empire  State  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  State. 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  newspa¬ 
per  added  production  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  where  the  Manhattan  skyline 
looms,  highways  and  rail  service  are 
nearby,  and  ink  can  almost  be  piped 
in. 

With  the  advent  of  high-speed 
color-capable  offset  and  flexographic 
presses,  sophisticated  pre-press  color 
systems,  computers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  newsprint  roll  handling  auto¬ 
mation,  complex  zoning  and  greater 
mailroom  demands  from  increases  in 
ad  inserts  and  newspaper  size,  it  was 


probably  inevitable  that  newspapers 
would  seek  corresponding  plant  mod¬ 
ernization  and  expansion. 

Room  to  move 

Room  to  move,  provided  by  inter¬ 
state  highways  and  rail  lines,  is  at 
least  as  important  as  room  to  grow. 
Arterial  access  for  newsprint  and 
newspaper  transport  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  real  estate  are  the  chief  bene¬ 
fits  of  moving  from  or  adding  to  ven¬ 
erable  venues  in  downtown  America. 

Two  years  ago,  the  quarter-million 
circulation  Denver  Post's  printing 
and  distribution  moved  from  what 
Post  production  manager  Thomas 
Atkins  called  a  “hybrid”  plant 
(expanded  to  accommodate  new 
presses)  on  15th  Street  to  a  185,000- 
square-foot  facility  on  45  acres. 

The  new  Fox  Street  plant,  about  15 
minutes  west  of  downtown,  enjoys 
easy  access  to  Interstate  70  and  news¬ 
print  supply  from  a  Burlington  North¬ 
ern  Railway  spur.  Atkins  described  it 
as  “a  very  simple,  straightforward 
flowthrough  of  paper  in,  papers  out.” 
(See  E&P,  Dec.  13,  1986;  Feb.  27, 
1988.) 

Though  the  new  Denver  Post  facil¬ 
ity  is  within  city  limits.  Post  editorial 
and  business  offices  remain  down¬ 
town. 

Atkins’s  predecessor,  Walter 
Hempton  (Post  operations  director 
during  the  move’s  planning  stages). 
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told  E&P,  “1  think  it’s  a  mistake  to  I 
move  editorial  and  business  offices  ' 
out  of  downtown,”  citing  the  impor-  | 
tance  of  public  image  as  much  as  con¬ 
venience  for  reporters,  ad  sales  staff 
and  executives. 

New  Jersey’s  Ashiiry  Park  Press 
and  The  Press,  near  Atlantic  City, 
both  made  short  moves  inland  to 
large,  less-developed  neighboring 
communities  away  from  the  con¬ 
gested  popular  seaside  resorts. 

In  each  case,  the  move  brought  the 
newspapers  closer  to  the  Garden 
State  Parkway,  the  only  major  north- 
south  artery  for  coastal  counties. 

The  parkway’s  importance  to 
southern  New  Jersey  further  derives 
from  the  fact  that  trucks  are  permitted 
only  along  its  southern  section. 
Unlike  the  Denver  Post,  both  papers 
eventually  also  transferred  business 
and  newsroom  operations. 

After  relocating  news  and  produc¬ 
tion,  The  Press,  said  editor  and 
publisher  Charles  Reynolds,  “tried  to 
work  out  a  feasible  plan  for  keeping 
our  business  office  in  Atlantic  City. 
However,  the  growth  of  our  business 
and  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
operations  ...  in  Pleasantville  made 
every  alternative  we  studied  impracti¬ 
cal.” 

Noting  his  cramped  quarters  in 
downtown  Atlantic  City,  treasurer 
Frank  Burke  commented  that  “There 
are  only  so  many  ad  salesmen  and 
executives  you  can  put  in  here.” 

Publisher’s  assistant  James  Taylor 
added  that  they  had  “reached  the 
point  that  we  couldn’t  hire  any  new 
help  because  we  had  no  place  to  put 
them.” 

Relocation  of  The  Press  amounted 
to  a  $25-million  capital  program, 
which  completion  of  the  $3.2-milhon 
office  building  concluded.  It  is 
equipped  for  expanded  telemarketing 
and  computerization,  as  well  as  a  new 
customer  service  department. 

In  Asbury  Park,  the  move  to  Nep¬ 
tune  accompanied  a  doubling  of  press 
capacity  that  was  part  of  a  strategic 
plan  dating  from  the  mid-1970s.  The 
newspaper’s  staff  relocated  in 
phases,  with  production  moving  west 
in  1980,  followed  by  personnel  from 
the  corporate  offices  in  1985. 

Each  regional  daily,  serving  parts 
of  southern  New  Jersey  and  seashore 
communities,  maintains  a  presence 
where  it  was  formerly  headquartered. 

South  Jersey  Publishing  Co.  (The 
Press)  has  an  Atlantic  City  office  for 
subscriptions  and  advertising,  but  its 
original  property  was  donated  to  an 
adjacent  medical  center.  The  Press 
retains  a  focus  on  Atlantic  City 
despite  its  regional  reach.  It  currently 
leases  space  on  the  first  floor  of  its 
new  45,()()0-square-foot  office  build- 


I  ing,  but  expects  to  occupy  the  space 
I  itself  eventually. 

In  Asbury  Park,  the  five-story 
Press  Plaza  building  dating  from  1916 
still  serves  the  parent  company’s 
other  enterprises,  which  include  radio 
stations,  television  production  stu¬ 
dios,  a  direct  mail  house  and  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  publisher  of  five  weeklies. 
Expansion  at  Press  Plaza  was  consid¬ 
ered  but  determined  to  be  “not  feasi¬ 
ble.” 

A  year  from  October,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.’s  Gwinnett  (Ga.) 
Daily  News  expects  to  begin  moving 
all  operations,  including  new  Goss 
Colorliner  presses,  into  a  new 
1 30,(K)0-square-foot  building  planned 
and  designed  by  Boston-based  Chas. 
T.  Main  Inc.,  architect  of  the  huge 
Dallas  Morning  News'  Plano  plant. 

The  28,000-circulation  daily  in 
Georgia’s  Gwinnett  County  (recently 
converted  to  morning  publication)  is 
competing  for  the  readership  of  the 
Constitution  and  Journal  in  nearby 
Atlanta,  with  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tions  exceeding  450,000. 

Daily  News  publisher  Tom  Jones 
said  the  “new  facility  is  designed  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  [county’s]  projected 
growth,”  with  which  “the  New  York 
Times  Company  is  very  impressed.” 

The  paper  reported  that  the  new 
offset  presses  will  double  its  size, 
color  capacity  and  production  speed. 
The  paper  will  move  west  from  the 
county  seat  of  Lawrenceville  to  a  20- 
acre  site  adjacent  to  Interstate  85,  a 
location  “ideal  for  rapid  delivery  of 
our  newspapers  because  of  easy 
access  to  major  arterial  highways,” 


said  Jones. 

For  its  part,  Cox  Enterprises  added 
Constitution  and  Journal  production 
facilities  in  Gwinnett  County  several 
years  ago.  The  S50-million,  30-acre 
site  in  Norcross,  near  the  junction  of 
the  1-285  beltway  and  1-85,  handles 
northern  metropolitan  deliveries  and 
printing  of  advance  sections. 

When  construction  was  begun  in 
1984,  former  Atlanta  Newspapers 
president  Minor  Ward  listed  distribu¬ 
tion  requirements  and  downtown 
traffic  congestion  and  space  limita¬ 
tions  as  reasons  for  adding  the  subur¬ 
ban  satellite  printing  location. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc., 
which  handled  Asbury  Park’s  design, 
oversaw  construction  of  the  suburban 
Norcross  facility. 

Like  new  plants  in  Ohio  and  Texas, 
Norcross  is  printing  on  TKS  offset 
presses  from  Japan,  and  other  press 
manufacturers  are  also  benefiting 
from  the  new  plant  expansion  boom. 

In  Nashville,  Goss  Colorliners  are 
going  into  Nashville’s  Tennessean  in 
late  1989.  However,  the  Gannett  daily 
is  unsure  if  it  can  find  another  Nash- 
ville-Davidson  County  site,  or  even  if 
it  wants  to  look. 

The  Tennessean  already  has  satis¬ 
factory  highway  access.  Operations 
director  William  McGahan  told  E&P 
that  “if  we  can  make  it  work,  this  will 
definitely  be  the  best  location.”  With 
S25  million  to  spend  on  expansion, 
McGahan  more  recently  commented 
that  “We  feel  reasonably  sure  we’re 
going  to  do  it  here.  We’re  in  the  plan- 
(Continued  on  page  150} 


Inside  the  satellite  plant  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  The 
suburban  facility  is  located  in  Gwinnett  County,  northeast  of  Atlanta. 
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New  Jersey’s  newspaper  tech  corridor 

There’s  been  a  slow  evolution  of  companies  which  have  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  —  Just  west  of  New  York  City 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Dial  area  code  201  for  newspaper 
technology. 

Northern  New  Jersey  has  come 
into  its  own  as  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  center  for  newspaper  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  area’s  emergence  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  technology  corridor  has  occurred 
so  gradually  that  it  has  been  unre¬ 
marked  by  the  state,  the  newspaper 
industry  —  and  many  of  the  suppliers 
themselves. 

In  contrast,  for  example,  to  highly 
computerized  Silicon  Valley  or  Route 
128  outside  Boston,  northern  New 
Jersey’s  corridor  has  developed  with 
very  little  self-awareness. 

“It’s  certainly  possible  that  there  is 
[a  synergistic  effect  because  of  the 
numerous  newspaper  companies], 
but  1  have  to  say  if  there  is,  it’s  an 
almost  subliminal  effect,”  noted  Alan 
Oppenheim,  national  sales  manager 
for  Crabtree  Vickers  Inc.  That  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Civilox  anilox  keyless 
inking  systems  is  located  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. 

The  emergence  of  this  corridor 
should  not  be  overstated,  either. 

To  be  sure,  the  most  dense  con¬ 
centration  of  newspaper  production 
companies  is  probably  700  miles  west 
of  New  Jersey  —  in  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs. 

In  addition,  there  are  important 
concentrations  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  companies  in  eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  California  and  New  England.  On 
the  other  side  of  New  York  City, 
Long  Island  also  is  home  to  a  wide 
variety  of  newspaper  suppliers. 

Yet,  northern  New  Jersey  still  has 
an  impressive  roll  call. 

Some  major  examples;  Royal 
Zenith  in  Moonachie.  Anitec  Image 
Corp.  in  Ridgewood.  Agfa-Gevaert  in 
Ridgefield  Park.  Crabtree  Vickers 
Inc.  and  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  both 
in  Englewood.  United  States  Printing 
Ink  and  MEG  US  in  East  Rutherford. 
General  Printing  Ink  next  door  in 
Carlstadt.  Crosfield  (headquarters)  in 
Glen  Rock.  BASF  in  Clifton. 

Moving  outside  of  Bergen  and  Pas¬ 
saic  counties  southward  a  little  bit  — 
J.M.  Huber  Ink  is  in  Edison. 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.’s  printing 
product  division  in  Somerville. 
MAN-Roland  in  Middlesex. 

The  list  is  extensive. 

What  is  equally  impressive  is  the 
range  of  newspaper  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Jersey. 

From  films  to  cameras  to  plates  to 
blankets  to  ink  to  inking  systems  to 
the  presses  themselves.  New 
Jersey  —  to  borrow  from  a  sign  that 
strides  a  bridge  in  the  state  capital  of 
Trenton  —  “makes  what  the  world 
takes.” 

These  newspaper  companies 
remain  —  and  start  up  —  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  despite  some  of  the  most 
stringent  environmental  regulations 


in  the  nation. 

“New  Jersey  is  a  great  chemical 
industry  state,”  said  Ronald  C. 
Baker,  president  of  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Corp. 

“But  we’re  paying  now  for  those  40 
years.  [New  Jersey]  probably  has  the 
roughest  environmental  laws  .  .  . 
especially  about  waste  disposal.  They 
want  you  to  recycle  everything 
.  .  .  They’ve  got  things  declared 
hazardous  that  aren’t  hazardous. 
They’ve  kind  of  taken  the  California 
route  on  the  environmental  issues,” 
Baker  commented. 

“Philosophically,”  he  continued, 
“you  have  no  problem  with 
that  .  .  .  [I]t’s  just  that  you  don’t 
repair  40  to  50  years  of  damage  over¬ 
night.” 

Nevertheless,  Baker  has  a  lot  of 
praise  for  New  Jersey’s  business  cli¬ 
mate. 

“It’s  a  very  tough  climate  if  you’re 
in  the  chemical  business,  but  overall 
it’s  a  good  place  for  industry.” 

Environmental  rules  are  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  disincentive  for  Hoechst 
Celanese  Corp.,  whose  Printing  Prod¬ 


ucts  Division  is  in  Somerville. 

“The  environmental  regulations 
are  going  to  be  with  you  from  now 
until  the  day  you  die,  and  they  are 
going  to  change  continually,”  said 
David  Sullivan,  special  markets  man¬ 
ager.  Hoechst  has  been  in  New  Jersey 
since  1949. 

So  what  is  it  that  keeps  newspaper 
tech  businesses  locating  in  New 
Jersey? 

The  most  obvious  factor  for  many 
of  these  companies,  of  course,  is  that 
they  have  simply  moved  out  of  —  or 
want  to  be  close  to  but  not  actually 
in  —  congested  New  York  City. 

“New  York  is  gradually  moving 
west,”  remarked  United  States  Print¬ 


ing  Ink’s  Baker. 

The  company  itself  is  an  example  of 
that  movement. 

From  its  beginnings  in  1929  until 
the  mid-1960s,  U.S.  Printing  Ink  was 
located  in  Brooklyn.  It  then  moved  to 
Little  Ferry,  just  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York.  A  decade  later 
it  came  to  its  present  home  in  East 
Rutherford. 

“We  moved  for  all  the  reasons  you 
leave  New  York  City,”  president 
Baker  said.  For  one  thing,  Brooklyn 
didn’t  have  the  room  for  expansion 
that  the  company  needed  and,  for 
another,  a  location  outside  the  city 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  deliveries. 

“It’s  easier  to  deliver  to  New  York 
from  the  outside  than  coming  out  of 
New  York  to  deliver,”  Baker  pointed 
out. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  company  fol¬ 
lows  its  executives. 

That’s  the  case  with  Denville-based 
Computer  Peripheral  Services,  the 
maker  of  publishing  software  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Our  principals  have  always  been 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


From  films  to  cameras  to  plates  to  blankets  to  ink 
to  inking  systems  to  the  presses  themselves,  New 
Jersey  —  to  borrow  from  a  sign  that  strides  a  bridge 
in  the  state  capital  of  Trenton  —  “makes  what  the 
world  takes.” 
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Robotics  everywhere 

Tour  of  Japanese  newspaper  piant  features  robots  from 
plateroom  to  pressroom  and  from  storage  to  reelroom 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  brought  American 
newspaper  management  and  production  personnel  to  its 
premier  installation,  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun  Yokohama 
plant,  last  month,  it  showed  fully  automated  plateroom-to- 
pressroom  and  storage-to-reelroom  operations,  including 
Mitsubishi-made  advanced  robotics. 

E&P  was  among  a  number  of  publications  that  traveled 
to  Japan  to  tour  Japanese  newspaper  plants  and  Mitsubishi 
operations. 

At  the  Yokohama  plant,  Fuji  platemakers  process  the 
first  of  two  plates  in  150  seconds,  the  next  in  25  seconds. 

The  plateroom  (like  every  other  area)  is  squeaky-clean. 

Page  wide,  two-around  plates  are  bar-coded  for  day,  edi¬ 
tion  and  position,  then  transported,  hanging  by  overhead 
conveyor,  to  a  robot. 


See  related  story  on  Page  18  about  E&P's  visit  to  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  production  operations. 

Using  rubber  suction  cups,  the  robot  delivers  and 
mounts  (or  removes  and  returns)  the  plates.  There  is  also 
an  automatic  plate  locking/clamping  device.  Mounting  or 
removal  takes  about  45  seconds,  and  can  be  operated 
through  an  Integrated  Production  Management  System. 

Tampa  Tribune  production  director  Fred  Fuller  told 
E&P  “I  like  the  two-plate  concept  ...  we  run  straight 
runs.  I’m  thinking  of  finding  someone  [to  provide  two- 
around  plates]  without  going  to  Japan  for  them.” 

Newsprint  at  the  plant  is  never  touched.  It  is  unloaded 
from  trucks  six  rolls  at  a  time  (trucks  hold  12  to  14  rolls) 
with  a  hoist  on  overhead  tracks.  Storage  holds  a  day’s 
supply.  With  on-demand  call  for  splicing,  there  is  no 
laydown.  Rolls  are  delivered,  already  oriented  for  reel 
application,  to  Splicing  Preparation  Robots  by  carts  run¬ 
ning  on  a  recessed  track  providing  the  path  and  power. 
Carts  have  their  own  motors  and  programmable  electron¬ 
ics. 

Sensors  first  check  the  outer  wrap,  then  a  robot  cuts  and 
peels  away  the  first  few  imperfect  layers,  which  are 
removed  by  overhead  conveyor  to  a  cart  behind  the  fourth 
robot.  Rolls  are  then  inspected  for  scratches  and  measured 
before  cutting,  taping  and  tabbing.  With  43"  or  45"  rolls,  a 
geared  predrive  is  used  rather  than  bands  or  belts,  elimi¬ 
nating  paper  dust  and  permitting  good  coverage  with  a 
simple  “V”  paster  pattern. 

Mitsubishi  expects  to  have  a  prototype  50"  reel  for  belt 
predrive  within  six  months.  The  robot  is  programmable  for 
different  paster  patterns.  Shiro  Jiken,  president  of  the 
Yokohama  operation,  cited  a  94%  splicing  efficiency. 

Prepared  rolls  are  reloaded  onto  carts  bound  for  auto¬ 
matic  roll  loading.  Peeling  the  tape  backing  from  the  “V” 
is  the  only  manual  job  downstairs.  At  the  reel,  air-cooled 
disc  brakes  are  part  of  the  web  tension  control.  Nonasbes¬ 
tos  dust  from  wear  is  evacuated  from  the  unit  to  maintain 
operating  efficiency.  The  secondary  tension  control 
(Continued  on  page  151) 


Mitsubishi's  Plate  Changing  Robots  at  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun  newspaper  plant  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 
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Japanese  firms  attempt  to  crack  tough  U.S.  market 

Mitsubishi  and  TKS  keyiess  offset  presses  are  a  success  in 
their  homeiand;  next  they’ii  try  to  attract  U.S.  newspapers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

To  print  almost  1 5  million  copies,  including  morning  and 
evening  editions,  a  sports  edition,  a  foreign-language  edi¬ 
tion,  several  zoned  editions  and  twice-weekly  large-run 
color  supplements,  dependably  and  efficiently  for  daily 
distribution  from  multiple  locations  in  a  huge  country,  a 
newspaper  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

Two  of  Japan’s  large  national  dailies  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  latest  technologies  to  produce  newspapers  at 
three  of  their  many  production  plants,  w'here  some  scenes 
recall  the  improbable  predictions  of  too  many  world  fairs. 

Last  month,  Mitsubishi  Corporation  showed  off  its 
wares  to  representatives  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper 
companies  —  as  well  as  E&P  —  some  of  whom  also  took 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  look  at  what  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisa- 
kusho  Ltd.  (TKS)  is  working  on. 

Folder  geared  to  U.S.  market 

At  a  machine  works  in  Mihara,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus¬ 
tries  ran  its  new  3:2  folder  (designed  expressly  for  the 
North  American  market).  Operating  with  four  formers,  it 
pulled  10  webs  (four  in  front,  six  in  back),  folding  160 
pages  at  60,000  per  hour. 

Employing  a  gear  drive  rather  than  a  chain,  the  folder 
can  be  remotely  adjusted  on  the  run.  Its  design  provides  a 
central  space  for  operator  entry  between  folding  couples. 

Adjustments  include  running  pin  cam  and  lap  controls  to 
adjust  feed  to  the  mailroom;  remote  running  adjustment  of 
the  expansion  band  to  change  cylinder  diameter  as 
needed;  and  remote  (pneumatic)  adjustment  of  the  belt- 
driven  trolleys. 

In  order  to  prevent  separation  and  web  wandering,  the 
tabloid  slitter  is  positioned  below,  operating  at  a  point 
where  folding  has  already  begun.  It  is  part  of  a  design 
emphasis  on  web  control  from  the  reel  room  on  up.  The 
skip  slitter  can  be  positioned  to  the  user’s  preference  — 
below  and  behind  or  above  at  the  former. 

The  former  will  remain  unchanged  for  export.  It 
employs  a  steep  angle  and  a  drop  with  conical  former 
boards.  The  design  seeks  to  prevent  wrinkling  and  to  hold 
a  good  web  lead  into  the  former,  according  to  Mitsubishi. 

The  manufacturer  has  made  in-plant  comparison  test 
runs  of  its  own  former-folder  and  another  of  conventional 
design,  which,  because  it  is  not  as  steep,  stands  three  feet 
tower  than  the  Mitsubishi  model. 

Keyless  offset  in  action 

At  two  newspapers  using  Mitsubishi  equipment  in 
plants  at  Yokohama  and  Hiroshima,  the  company’s  con¬ 
ventional  and  non-anilox  keyless  offset  presses  and  vari¬ 
ous  robotics  were  demonstrated  during  regular  press  runs. 

Keyless  offset  and  the  impressive  robots  were  intro¬ 
duced  there  two  years  ago.  With  U.S.  publishers  appar¬ 
ently  unwilling  to  mix  and  match  press  units  and  folders  of 
different  manufacturers  or  commit  to  an  innovative  press 
with  only  a  promise  of  a  suitable  folder,  the  giant  industrial 


concern  seemed  locked  out  of  the  North  American  mar¬ 
ket.  (Mitsubishi  manufactures  2:2  noncollecting  folders 
for  customers  in  Japan,  where  all  runs  are  straight  and  32 
pages  are  generally  maximum.) 

At  the  same  time,  color  tests  of  anilox  keyless  offset  in 
the  U.S.  were  promising,  but  yielded  less-than-convincing 
results. 

Mitsubishi’s  nonanilox  keyless  inking  is  used  for  print¬ 
ing  black  only,  which  is  true  of  its  domestic  competitors. 
TKS  and  Ikegai-Goss  reportedly  have  two  monochrome 
keyless  presses  apiece  at  Tokyo’s  Asa/i/  Shimbun  national 
daily. 

According  to  John  E.  Hall,  president  of  Taft  Equipment 
Sales  Co.,  which  represents  TKS  in  the  U.S.,  black  key¬ 
less  offset  at  Asahi  Shimbun  is  beyond  the  test  phase. 

The  paper,  says  Hall,  intends  to  double  its  plant  size  in 
the  near  future.  It  plans  to  move  into  total  keyless  opera¬ 
tion,  including  color  —  a  part  of  “the  next  phase,  as  we 
understand  it,”  said  Hall. 


Among  the  benefits  of  keyless  offset  is 
less  waste.  Fukushima  reported  print 
waste  under  2%;  Yokohama  reported 
2.5%  printing  waste . . . 


TKS  hopes  to  make  that  happen  with  its  new  anilox 
color  keyless  offset  press,  although  Hall  was  quick  to  add 
that  there  is  “nothing  contractually  committed  about  that 
whatsoever.” 

TKS  has  one  four-color,  common  impression  satellite 
unit  ready,  but  no  orders.  It  was  run  last  month  for  several 
visitors  from  U.S.  papers,  most  already  users  of  TKS 
presses. 

“It  cranked  up  real  well,”  said  Tampa  Tribune  produc¬ 
tion  director  Fred  Fuller.  “In  30  to  40  pages  you  had  good 
copies.” 

Describing  the  ink  as  scraped  from  return  rollers,  with  a 
heater  used  to  drive  off  water.  Fuller  conceded  that 
“you’ve  still  got  the  problem  of  contamination.”  With 
smaller  papers  and  very  limited  color.  Fuller  guessed  that 
“they’ll  sell  a  lot  of  them  in  Japan.” 

Citing  sharpness  and  total  ink  setting,  Washington  Post 
pressroom  superintendent  Ed  Alexander  was  also 
impressed  with  the  TKS  anilox  color  unit,  saying  “1  think 
there  are  applications  for  it  in  the  U.S.,  [and  both  TKS  and 
Mitsubishi]  can  do  black  very  well.” 

He  explained  that  “you  can  have  separate  colors  run¬ 
ning  on  the  same  cylinder”  with  the  split  anilox  roller  and 
separate  pans  for  each  position. 

In  Alexander’s  view,  color  ink  contamination  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Young  adults  DO  read  newspapers 

Education  Writers  Association  surveys  21-  to  25-year-oids 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  study  of  the  newspaper  reading  habits  of  young 
adults,  aged  21-25,  shows  that  about  90%  of  them  read  a 
newspaper  at  least  once  a  week,  45%  read  a  newspaper 
daily,  less  than  2%  reported  never  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  more  than  80%  said  that  they  read  news. 

The  study,  outlined  in  the  report  “Reading  Newspa¬ 
pers:  The  Practices  of  America’s  Young  Adults,”  was 
prepared  by  Irwin  S.  Kirsch,  Ann  Jungeblut  and  Donald 
A.  Rock.  The  report  was  commissioned  by  the  Education 
Writers  Association  for  presentation  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Literacy  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

In  addition,  the  study  reported  that  “Neither  television 
nor  other  print  material  compete,  in  any  real  sense,  with 
newspaper  readership”  among  young  adults,  although 
“those  who  didn't  read  news  were  inclined  to  be  heavy  tv 
watchers.” 

The  report  is  based  on  a  1985  survey  by  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  which  con¬ 
ducted  interviews  with  some  3,600  young  adults  in  the  48 
contiguous  states.  The  sample  is  representative  of  the 
approximately  21  million  Americans  aged  21  to  25. 

Newspaper  content  was  broken  down  into  four  “prac¬ 
tices”  for  analysis:  Practice  1,  editorials,  international, 
national,  state  and/or  financial  news;  Practice  2,  sports; 
Practice  3,  society,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes;  and  Prac¬ 
tice  4,  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classifieds. 

“Within  the  context  of  current  rhetoric  concerning  high 
estimates  of  ‘functional  illiteracy'  or  ‘aliteracy’  (those 
individuals  who  are  presumed  to  demonstrate  literacy 
skills  but  who  choose  not  to  use  them),  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  young  adult  data  seem  to  be  anomalous  — 
that  is,  although  estimates  of  ‘functional  illiteracy’  reach 
as  high  as  50%,  some  90%  of  the  total  group  of  21-  to  25- 
year-olds  reported  reading  a  newspaper  at  least  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  once  a  week,”  the  report  found. 

“Moreover,  45%  reported  reading  a  newspaper  on  a 
daily  basis.  In  fact  only  2%  of  this  population  reported 
never  reading  a  newspaper.” 

Further,  it  reported  that  more  males  (49%)  read  a  news¬ 
paper  daily  than  females  (41%),  and  a  “significantly  higher 
percentage”  of  those  in  the  Northeast  read  a  newspaper 
every  day  than  those  in  the  Southeast,  Central  or  West 
regions. 

“It  is  of  particular  interest  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  various  racial/ethnic 
groups  [black,  white  and  Hispanic]  or  for  employment 
status  in  reporting  reading  a  newspaper  daily  (or  with  any 
other  frequency),”  the  report  pointed  out. 

“In  marked  contrast,  different  levels  of  educational 
attainment  are  associated  with  different  frequencies  of 
newspaper  readership.  That  is  .  .  .  the  percentage  of  this 
population  who  reported  reading  a  newspaper  daily 
increases  from  about  24%  for  those  with  0  to  8  years  of 
education,  to  around  39%  for  those  with  some  high  school 


experience,  to  just  about  42%  for  those  with  a  high  school 
diploma  and/or  some  postsecondary  experience,  to  over 
50%  for  those  respondents  reporting  a  postsecondary 
degree  (2-year,  4-year  or  higher  degree).” 

Looking  at  what  young  adults  reported  reading  in  the 
newspaper,  the  study  found  that  more  than  80%  read  both 
Practice  1  (editorials,  international,  national,  state  and/or 
financial  news)  and  Practice  4  (comics,  tv/movie  listings 
and/or  classifieds),  while  only  about  45%  reported  reading 
Practice  2  (sports)  and  almost  63%  Practice  3  (society, 
reviews  and/or  horoscopes).  That  pattern  generally  held 
true  across  the  different  regions,  although  for  particular 
practices  there  were  some  regional  variations. 

“For  example,  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of 
young  adults  in  the  Northeast  reported  engaging  in  Prac¬ 
tice  1  (87%)  and  Practice  3  (70%)  than  did  those  in  either 
the  Southeast  (Practice  1,81%,  and  Practice  3, 60%)  or  the 
Central  regions  of  the  country  (Practice  1, 82%,  and  Prac¬ 
tice  3,  60%),”  according  to  the  study. 

“Moreover,  45%  reported  reading  a 
newspaper  on  a  daily  basis.  In  fact  only 
2%  of  this  population  reported  never 
reading  a  newspaper.” 

“For  Practice  2,  significantly  smaller  percentages  of 
young  adults  in  the  Southeast  and  the  West  (41%  each) 
reported  reading  about  sports  than  did  their  peers  in  the 
Northeast  (50%)  or  Central  (51%)  regions.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  across  regions  in  reported  reading” 
of  Practice  4. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  males  studied  compared  with 
27%  of  the  females  reported  reading  sports  (Practice  2), 
while  conversely,  73%  of  the  women  reported  reading 
society,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes  (Practice  3)  compared 
with  52%  of  the  men. 

While  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  per¬ 
centages  of  white,  black  or  Hispanic  respondents  who 
reported  reading  Practice  3  or  Practice  4,  “a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of  black  young  adults  (52%)  reported 
reading  sports  (Practice  2)  than  did  white  (45%)  or  His¬ 
panic  (43%)  adults. 

“Moreover,  while  at  least  80%  of  each  racial/ethnic 
group  reported  regularly  reading  editorials,  international, 
national,  state  and/or  financial  news  (Practice  1),  there 
was  a  significant  difference  between  the  percentage  of 
white  (84%)  young  adults  who  reported  engaging  in  this 
practice  compared  with  young  black  (80%)  adults. 

“The  percentage  of  Hispanic  (82%)  young  adults  who 
engaged  in  this  practice  was  not  significantly  different 
from  either  white  or  black  young  adults,”  the  study  found, 
noting  that  “Although  these  percentage  differences  are 
small,  they  are,  in  fact,  statistically  significant.” 

(Continued  on  page  154) 
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Pooling  resources 

New  York  Times  creates  internal  wire  service  so  its  26 
regional  dailies  can  share  news,  features,  graphics,  ideas 


By  George  Garneau 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has 
“extended”  newsrooms  at  its  26  daily 
newspapers  by  creating  a  wire  service 
for  sharing  news,  features,  graphics 
and  ideas. 

“In  effect  it’s  a  cooperative,”  said 
Seymour  Topping,  the  former  New 
York  Times  managing  editor  who  set 
up  the  NYTRENG  (New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group)  wire  as 
director  of  editorial  development  for 
the  Times  Co.  papers. 

“The  fact  that  they  can  pool  cover¬ 
age  and  engage  in  joint  journalistic 
enterprises  means  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  with  limited  staff  have  had  their 
staffs  supplemented,”  Topping 
stated.  “In  effect,  the  newsroom  of 
each  newspaper  has  been  extended 
by  this  wire.” 


The  NYTRENG  wire  was  designed 
to  enhance  news  coverage  at  the 
papers,  most  of  them  employing  small 
news  staffs  and  circulating  fewer  than 
50,0(X)  copies  a  day. 

The  service,  begun  last  year,  con¬ 
nects  26  dailies  and  some  of  the 
Times’  nine  non-dailies  through  com¬ 
puters  linked  by  phone  lines  and 
satellite  channels.  A  network  for 
sharing  graphics  on  Apple  Macintosh 
computers  is  expected  to  connect  the 
dailies  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Headquartered  in  New  York, 
NYTRENG  wire  maintains  small 
bureaus  in  Washington  (in  the  New 
York  Times  bureau)  and  in  state  capi¬ 
tals  where  papers  are  grouped.  They 
include  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  serving  its 
biggest  cluster  of  papers  with  up  to 
five  staffers,  among  them  a  senior 
editor;  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Columbia, 
S.C.  Plans  include  bureaus  or  part- 
time  staffing  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Copy  is  edited  locally  and  filed 


through  phone  lines  to  New  York  for 
routing  by  satellite  to  members.  The 
papers  share  the  costs  of  staff  and 
communications.  Topping  did  not 
know  the  total  cost  of  the  systems. 

NYTRENG  wire  allows  Times 
papers  with  common  interests  to 
share  newsgathering  costs,  especially 
sports  and  state  news.  Broad-based 
features  on  subjects  such  as  food  and 
religion  apply  nationally.  Papers  can 
work  cooperatively,  each  contribut¬ 
ing  pieces,  to  produce  packages  of 
wide  interest  that  alone  they  could  not 
afford.  It  also  distributes  specially- 
purchased  features  and  serves  as  a 
message  system. 

Where  once  several  area  papers 
each  sent  reporters  to  cover  a  sports 
event.  Topping  said,  NYTRENG 
allows  one  reporter  to  file  for  up  to  26 
dailies. 


Smaller  papers,  some  with  no 
graphic  artists,  can  receive  graphics 
from  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  (circulation  about  130,(X)0)  and 
its  three  staff  artists. 

“In  effect,  we’ve  got  Sarasota’s 
artists  working  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Topping  observed. 

Andrew  Marx,  NYTRENG  wire 
editor,  said  the  service  is  particularly 
valuable  where  papers  have  overlap¬ 
ping  regional  interests,  especially  in 
sports. 

For  example.  Times  papers  in  the 
Carolinas  in  March  cooperated  on  a 
package  about  Atlantic  Coast  Confer¬ 
ence  basketball.  It  was  used  as  a 
tabloid  pullout  by  some  papers  and  as 
a  run-of-press  package  by  others. 

Of  20  to  50  stories  moving  a  day, 
about  one-third  are  sports,  one-third 
are  news  and  the  remainder  are  life¬ 
style,  humor  or  other  features,  Marx 
said.  There  is  some  spot  news,  but 
recipes,  religion  and  lifestyle  pieces 
have  wide  appeal.  He  encourages 


more  op-ed  items  because  many 
smaller  papers  have  no  editorial  writ¬ 
ers. 

Between  10  and  20  graphics  are 
made  available  daily.  Menus  appear 
on  the  text  system  and  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  by  phone  lines  to  Apple 
Macintoshes. 

NYTRENG  wire,  carrying  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  regular  features,  has  begun  to 
distribute  items  such  as  religious  sto¬ 
ries  bought  specifically  for  the  group. 
It  also  surveys  members  to  identify 
people  with  the  talent  and  wide  appeal 
for  distribution. 

Members  are  asked  to  credit 
reporters  wi;h  bylines  above  “New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspapers” 
and  a  tag  line  at  the  end  identifying  the 
writers  and  their  newspapers.  Writers 
receive  no  extra  pay. 

Larry  Lyon,  editor  of  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  circulating  about  15,000  copies 
a  day  from  Lexington,  N.C.,  gave  the 
regional  wire  an  overall  “positive,” 
saying  it  has  helped  in  sports  cover¬ 
age,  features,  political  reporting  from 
the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star 
and  byline  coverage  of  big  events 
such  as  Super  Tuesday.  If  features 
cannot  be  used  verbatim,  their  ideas 
are  used  for  local  story  angles. 

“The  down  side  is  that  not  every¬ 
one  in  the  group  is  as  committed  to  it 
as  they  should  be,”  Lyon  said. 
“Sometimes  they  put  stories  on  the 
wire  as  an  afterthought.’’ 

Occasionally  erratic  coverage  is 
becoming  more  consistent  he  said, 
adding  that  morale  improves  as  staff 
bylines  can  appear  in  papers  across 
the  country. 

Besides  delivering  copy,  the  sys¬ 
tem  serves  as  an  electronic  newsletter 
to  members,  who  use  it  as  a  message 
system. 

Separate  from  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  NYTRENG  wire 
resembles  Gannett  News  Service  in 
that  it  is  available  only  to  newspapers 
in  the  group. 

Marketing  the  NYTRENG  wire 
outside  the  group  is  “something  we 
might  consider  .  .  .  but  at  the 
moment  there  are  no  definite  plans,” 
Topping  reported. 

NYTRENG  wire  shares  offices  in 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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National  advertising  forecast 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  issues  its  1988  predictions 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  newspaper  industry  has  still  not  realized  the  long- 
awaited  turnaround  in  national  advertising,  although  some 
newspapers  saw  some  improvement  in  March,  according 
to  the  1 988  Forecast  Update  prepared  by  Branham  News¬ 
paper  Sales. 

“In  our  forecast  released  last  fall,  Branham  predicted  a 
3%  gain  in  national  advertising  space  for  I988.  We  hold  to 
our  forecast  that  increases  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  alcoholic 
beverage,  automotive,  new  technology  and  preprinted 
insert  categories.  We  still  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  travel  and  transportation  category,”  wrote 
Steve  Seraita,  vice  president/sales  and  marketing  director, 
in  the  report’s  introduction.  “The  major  negative  change 
is  in  the  financial  category,  where  we  now  expect  a  10% 
decrease. 

“Therefore,  we  are  amending  our  forecast  to  reflect  a 
2%  advertising  space  gain  this  year.  Advertising  rate 
increases  should  average  6%,  so  total  national  revenues 
will  increase  by  8%.” 

The  Branham  report  focused  on  a  number  of  specific 
categories,  including  alcoholic  beverages,  automotive, 
financial,  food,  gas  and  oil,  insurance,  new  technology, 
telecommunications,  preprinted  inserts,  tobacco  and 
transportation.  Each  section  was  prepared  by  a  classifica¬ 
tion  specialist  from  the  newspaper  representative  firm. 

Alcoholic  Beverage 

Branham  is  still  expecting  a  1%  to  2%  increase  in  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising  in  1988.  “Due  to  the  many 
consolidations  last  year,  many  distillers  discontinued 
advertising  until  they  were  able  to  analyze  their  new 
operations. 

“They  are  expected  to  resume  their  advertising  slowly, 
as  they  get  their  houses  in  order,”  according  to  Thelma 
Mathews  in  New  York.  “While  1988  should  mark  an  era  of 
fewer  consolidations  than  last  year,  they  should  prove  to 
be  just  as  significant.  The  year  opened  with  bids  being 
made  for  the  Franch  cognac  house  Martell  et  Compagnie 
and  the  Miami-based  Bacardi.” 

As  wine  cooler  sales  begin  to  level  off  and,  in  some 
areas,  even  drop,  “any  sales  growth  will  be  coming  from 
increased  market  share  rather  than  market  growth.  The 
time  may  be  right  for  coolers  to  consider  alternative  media 
to  broadcast,  where  they  are  spending  the  lion’s  share  of 
their  advertising  budget.  This  could  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  new'spaper  medium.” 

The  Branham  forecast  reported  that  so  far  only  Sea¬ 
grams  has  taken  advantage  of  the  packaged  goods  rate 
plan,  and  it  is  running  an  extensive  campaign  in  Las 
Vegas. 

“In  general,  the  small-  and  medium-sized  markets  have 
been  more  likely  to  extend  these  rates  to  liquor  compa¬ 
nies,”  the  report  noted. 

“The  beer  companies  do  not  utilize  newspapers  very 
often  as  a  national  vehicle.  Their  efforts  in  newspapers  are 
primarily  congratulatory  advertising  for  teams  in  post-sea- 
son  play.  The  bulk  of  the  beer  advertising  is  usually  co¬ 


oped  with  the  local  distributors,  who  are  much  more  open 
to  frequent  newspaper  usage.” 

Automotive 

Automotive  advertising  is  expected  to  increase  3%  in 
1988,  according  to  the  report  prepared  by  Norm  Richards 
in  Detroit. 

“Automotive  sales  are  still  depressed  and  this  trend  will 
continue  at  least  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
domestic  companies  will  attempt  to  generate  sales  through 
the  use  of  incentive  programs.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
more  emphasis  on  market-by-market  and  regionalization 
by  promotions  tying-in  with  the  dealer  associations,”  the 
report  stated.  “This  augers  well  for  newspapers.” 

Further,  the  National  Automotive  Dealer  Association 
“reports  that  dealer  ad  spending  rose  by  12%  to  $3.6 
billion  during  1987.  The  total  includes  about  $1.1  billion  in 
dealer  contributions  to  co-op  advertising  —  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  dealer  spending.  These  co-op  revenues  are 
part  of  the  market  support  programs  instituted  by  the 
domestic  companies.  In  some  markets,  the  auto  compa¬ 
nies  will  join  with  the  dealer  association  and  make  factory 
money  available  for  special  promotions,”  the  report 
noted. 

“Though  the  programs  are  merged,  the  factory  adver¬ 
tising  remains  their  own  and  is  placed  by  their  agency.  The 
dealer  associations  place  their  agreed-upon  portion 
through  their  own  agencies.  This  spending  is  expected  to 
increase  with  newspapers  being  a  prime  beneficiary.” 

The  Branham  automotive  report  also  commented  that 
incentives  for  buyers  of  foreign  cars,  notably  Japanese, 
should  also  “bode  well  for  newspaper  advertising.” 

Financial 

The  stock  market  collapse  of  October  1987  has  left 
Branham  “not  as  optimistic  regarding  [financial]  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities  for  1988  as  we  were  this  past  fall.” 

Gregory  Appel  in  New  York  reported  that  “The  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  that  place  much  of  the  financial  advertising 
for  investment  firms  and  the  securities  industry  expect 
considerable  reductions  in  their  media  budgets.  We  antici¬ 
pate  that  newspapers  in  the  larger  markets  can  expect 
decreases  in  advertising  space  by  at  least  10%.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  middle  and  smaller  markets  will  decrease  less.” 

In  addition,  since  the  amount  of  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  has  decreased  since  October,  there  has  been  less 
issue  and  tender  advertising. 

However,  “Interest  rates  are  currently  very  low  and 
some  analysts  predict  they  will  decrease  further.  This 
should  lead  to  more  advertising  for  home  mortgages,  auto 
loans,  education  loans  and  credit  card  interest  rates,” 
according  to  the  report.  “Markets  of  every  size  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  increased  financial  advertising  in  this  banking 
category. 

“Everyone  agrees  that  a  strong  market  recovery  is 
essentia!  to  increases  in  financial-related  advertising.  With 
so  many  variables  playing  a  role  in  the  health  and  recovery 
of  the  market,  it  is  not  known  when,  or  if,  this  recovery 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 
Newspaper  Technical  Conference 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

AB  Machinery . 3652 

Aba  Software . 1860 

Accel  Graphic  Systems . 3255 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 120 

AD/SAT . 2444 

Adobe  Co . 2051 

Agence  France  Presse . 830 

Agfa-Gevaert  Inc . 3040 

Airsystems  Inc . 3130 

Allen-Bradley  Co . 3240 

AMDOCS  Inc . 1959 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association . 1840 

American  Printer . 3201 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co . 1448 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 3840 

Application  Engineering  Corp . 4614 

ARC  Group,  The . 3230 

Arco  Engineering  Inc . 2350 

ARPAC . 4208 

ARTech . 3730 

Associated  Press,  The . 142 

Atex  Inc . 1024 

Austin  Company,  The . 552 

Autologic  Inc . 1040 

Baldwin  Technology  Corp . 4818 

BASF  Corp . 514 

Beckart  Environmental . 3352 

Benn  Brothers  PLC . 3145 

Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp . 305 

Boettcher  Harrigan  Roller  Co.  Inc . 4122 

Brite  Voice  Systems . 264 

Bruno  Unger,  USA . 1961 

Camex  Inc . 708 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 4624 

Canon  U.S.A.  Inc . 724 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 3356 

Cariweb  Products  Inc . 4142 

Carlson  Associates  Inc . .3254 

Cary  Design  Inc . 3.553 

Cerutti . 3752 

Chas.  T.  Main  Inc . 1920 

Charles  W.  Pickens  Co . 765 

Chemco  Technologies  Inc . 1424 

Chemetron  Fire  Systems . 1645 

Cheshire/A  Xerox  Co . 4112 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 1836 

CIP  Inc . 540 

Cleveland  Electric  Co . 4901 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 424 

Compugraphic  Corp . 354 

Computer  Peripheral  Sciences . 402 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 260 

Concept  Publishing  Systems . 1324 

Cookson  Graphics  Inc . 2110 

Cortron  Div.  of  ITW . 268 

Crabtree  Vickers  Inc . 3118 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 2020 

Creative  Data  Systems  Inc . 3912 

Creative  Specialty  Products . 266 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc . 1924 

CText  Inc . 1008 

Cumberland  Corp . 3235 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  Inc . 3540 

Cyber  Publishing  Co . 4120 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc . 1308 

Dar-Mar  Inc . 3857 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 3917 

DataTimes . 424 

Denex  Systems  Technology . 3018 

DEV  Industries  Inc . 4048 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 105 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 3354 

Digicolour  Technologies  Div.,  Newscolour  Corp . 1854 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 424 

Digital  Technology  International . 1804 

Drazan,  Frank . 2,350 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

DS  America  Inc . 308 

Duarte  Engineering  Inc . 220 

DuPont  Co . 4548 

Durbin  Associates . 1637 

Dynalith . 454 

Dynaric  Inc./DYC  Supply . 2318 

E.A.M.  Industries . 3911 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 1024 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 3106 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 1851 

ECRM . 602 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  The . 704 

Egenolf  Contracting  &  Rigging  Inc . 4636 

E.G. S./Treasure  Chest . 4810 

Electronic  Publisher  Inc.,  The . 302 

Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  USA . 4059 

Enkel  Corp . 4214 

Ewert  Ahrensburg  Electric  GmbH . 3454 

Ferag  Inc . 4740 

Fincor  Electronics  Div.,  IMO  Delaval  Inc . 4824 

Finish  Co.  Inc . 3049 

Flint  Inc.  Corp . 4040 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 952 

FMC  Corp . 4830 

Foster  Manufacturing  Co . 4.56 

Gaemmerler  (U.S)  Corp . 3940 

GB  Techniques  Ltd . 1868 

General  Printing  Ink  Div.,  Sun  Chemical  Corp . 3724 

Gentile  Brothers  Screen  Printing . 464 

George  R.  Hall  Contracting . 3248 

Gilbane  Building  Co . 237 

G.O.  Graphics . 564 

Graphic  Arts  Monthly . 1824 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  &  Consulting  Services  Inc . 2244 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation . 3859 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc . 924 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . .3224 

Graphic  Microsystems  Inc . 4354 

Graphic  Systems  Div.,  Rockwell  International  Corp.  4.324 

Greerco  Corp . 1870 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 936 

Hall  Processing  Systems . .3824 

Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies . .364 

Hantscho  Inc . 4324 

Hard  Face  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  Inc . 3250 

Harris  Corp.,  Controls  &  Composition  Div . 1908 

Harris  Graphics . 3612 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 640 

Herco  Graphic  Products  Inc . 3106 

Hercules  Inc . 1818 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp . 3204 

Hollenback  Composition  Equipment  Inc . 1956 

Howtek  Inc . 608 

International  Business  Machines  Corp . 1302 

IDAB  Inc . 340 

Ideal  of  America  Inc . 3514 

lEC  System  Solutions . 20.52 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co . 136 

Independent  Network  Systems  Inc . 1440 

Industrial  Noise  Control . 3231 

Information  Engineering  Associates  Inc . 1652 

Information  International  Inc . 4024 

Infosel . 205.3 

Ingenuity  Inc . 4106 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 4448 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems . 3912 

Interlake  Material  Handling . 3101 

IPEC  Inc . 3952 

Iris  Graphics  Inc . 1508 

Jardis  Insustries . 4224 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Co . 4146 

John  Deere . 3234 

Kansa  Corp . 614 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Corp . 2334 

King  Press  Corp . 3524 


(Continued  on  pa  tie  24) 
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INDEPENDENT  NETWORK  SYSTEMS,  INC 


20  Exchange  Place  48th  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10005 
(212)  809-7921 

A  Maxwell  Communication  Company 


INS  transmits  your  graphics 
to  editors  everywhere. 
Instantly  via  satellite. 

And  we  re  dome  It  ^ 

right  now!  ^ " 


Foreign  Investment  in  the  U.S. 


Mac  to  Mac.  Coast  to  Coast.  Our  ArtExpress*  satel¬ 
lite  grq)hics  delivery  system  puts  your  graphics  into 
newsp^r  hands  instantly. 

We’re  transmitting  via  satellite  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week  to  hundreds  of  selected  points  of  presence 
around  the  nation. 

INS  is  your  independent  link  to  the  newspq)er  indus¬ 
try,  so  your  material  always  gets  top  priority  on 
ArtExpress.  The  system  is  designed  to  interface  with  all 
of  the  most-used  gr^hics  software. 

Get  more  information  about  your  fastest,  most  reli¬ 
able  link  to  America’s  newspq)ers  for  your  graphics  as 
well  as  your  photos  and  text.  Call  Susan  Haberman  at 
Independent  Network  Systems  in  New  York  (212)  809-7921. 
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EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 3508 

KMI  Marketing  Inc . 1853 

Knight-Ridder  Graphics  Network . 910 

Koenig  &  Bauer  A.G . 3524 

Krause  Printing  Techniques  International . 1648 

Kreonite . 123 

Lamb-Grays  Harbor  Co . 4724 

LAN  Systems  Inc . 1004 

Lektro  Southeast . 3140 

Levien  Instrument  Co . 1640 

Linotype  Co . 1240 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc . 2144 

LogEtronics  Corp . 2344 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 4602 

Miyor  Controls  Inc . 3141 

M.A.N.-Roland  Inc . 3212 

Mar-Cor  Industries . 4157 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 4230 

Masthead  International  Inc . 4453 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 3800 

McDevitt  &  Street  Co . 1864 

Meadows  Co . 3232 

M.E.G.  (U.S.) . 4440 

MGI  International  Inc . 4946 

Micro  Systems  Specialists  Inc . 119 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 730 

Milthorp  Machinery  Co . 3151 

MiraChem  Corp.Ltd . 3251 

Miracle  Industries  Inc . 4630 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 4708 

Monotype  Inc . 1710 

Motter  Printing  Press  Co . 3440 

Mountain  States  Inc . 4940 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 4308 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 2004 

Mycro-Tek . 135 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 1740 

National  Graphic  Sales  Inc . 4614 

National  Machine  Co . 2060 

National  Utility  Service  Inc . 238 

Neasi-Weber  International . 754 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co . 1208 

Nolan  Products  Inc . 2224 

Nomads  Inc . 4902 

NuArc  Co.  Inc . 22.50 

Nu-Graphics  Manufacturing  Inc . 4402 

Offset  Technology . 3548 

Olin  Hunt  Specialty  Products . 918 

ONE  Corp . 4514 

One-For-One . 160 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 4724 

Oxy-Dry/Nikka . 1504 

Pacesetter  Graphics . 4624 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 4624 

Pako  Corp . 128 

Pamarco  Inc . 3948 

Patch  &  Print  Specialists  Inc . 4158 

Pellegren  Corp.,  The . 4140 

Photech  Imaging  Systems  Inc . 1540 

PICA  Foundation . 2354 

Pitman  Co . .502 

Plumtree  Co . 4802 

Polaroid  Graphics  Imaging  Inc . 336 

Power  Strap  Inc . 3740 

Pre-engineered  Components  Inc . 3233 

Press  Computer  Systems  Inc . 1808 

Press  Products  Inc . 4248 

presstime . 1840 

Presstime  International  Inc . 4624 

Printers’  Service . 4058 

Printing  Impressions . 258 

Printware  Inc . 1352 

Pro  Marketing  Group  Inc . 4801 

Proofing  Technologies  Inc . 2210 

PSC  Floturn  Inc . 3150 

Publishers  Auxiliary . 1825 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 3524 

Publishing  Technologies  Inc . 824 

Pulse  Research . 1855 

QU-AD/TECH  Inc . 4614 

Quark  Inc . 108 

(juipp  Systems  Inc . 3304 

Reuters  Information  Services  Inc . 2324 

Ricoh  Corp . 508 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 2220 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Rockwell  Computer  Solutions . 1830 

Rockwell  International,  Graphic  Systems  Division . 4324 

Roll  Vac  Corp . 1955 

Routing  Technology  Software . 1641 

Royal  Zenith  Corp . 1724 

R.T.P.  Technical  Specialists . 2350 

Rudy  Otepka  Associates . 3652 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 4804 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 4240 

Sailrail  Enterprises  Inc . 3032 

Sat-Fax  Inc . 4924 

Schaefer  Machine  Co.  Inc . 7 

^itex  America  Corp . 1508 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems . 952 

Seelos  and  Sons  Inc . 4057 

^mler  Industries  Inc . 3511 

Separation  Technologies  Inc . 460 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 824 

Signode  Corp . 3517 

Siltec  Marketing  Int’l . 463 

*Silver  Recovery  Associates . 363 

SIM  Products . 4004 

Sinclair  Communications . 1858 

Smith  RPM  Co^ . 3024 

^Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp . 363 

Software  Consulting  ^rvices . 108 

Solna  Inc . 3340 

Sony  Corp.  of  America . 1252 

Southern  Cross  of  Delaware  Corp . 3858 

Spegram  Inc . 1903 

Stacker  Machine  Co . 4614 

Star  International  Corp . 3824 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 224 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 324 

Stewart-Glapat  Corp . 1643 

Stoesser  Register  Systems . 3045 

Strapex  Corp . 1944 

Summit  Media  International  Inc . 1862 

Support  Products  Inc . 4502 

Surbrook  Systems  Corp . 2120 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions  Corp . 560 

System  Integrators  Inc . 1960 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 3124 

Tasope’ . 1336 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2150 

Technidyne  Corp . 1827 

Technavia  S.A . 654,  660 

TEC  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 4614 

Tegatron  Corp . 465 

Tegra  Inc . 2234 

Tel-Aire  Publications  Inc . 1642 

The  Ink  Company . 3640 

3M  Co./Industrial  Imaging  Dept . 236 

3M  Co./Industrial  Tape  Div . 1857 

3M  Co./Printing  Products  Div . 102 

TIC-Total  Image  Corp . 6 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 1852 

TV  Data . 854 

TV  Listing  Group  Inc.,  The . 230 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census . 1 

U.S.  Postal  Service . 2 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service . 4508 

United  Press  International . 940 

Utilimaster  Corp . 3704 

Valley  Forge  Engineering  Co.  Inc . 3142 

Varn  Products  Co.  Inc . 1552 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 760 

Visual  Graphics  (iorp . 1904 

VU/Text  Information  Services  Inc . 910 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 4702 

WeatherData  Inc . 304 

Web  Press  Corp . 3804 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.  Inc . 3010 

Webquip  Corp . 4540 

Welch  Brothers  Inc . 3144 

Western  Lithotech . 3852 

Westinghouse  Electric . 4 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp . 3524 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 4340 

Xeta  Inc . 2044 

Xitron  Inc . 3904 

X-Rite  Inc . 4456 

XyQuest  Inc . 1652 


*Smurnt  Newsprint  Corp.,  a  paid  exhibitor,  reports  its  booth 
number  as  363.  ANPA  shows  no  booth  number  for  Smurfit  and  has 
assigned  Booth  363  to  Silver  Recovery  Associates. 
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^M^RKETING 


■oHOtP  Press  ^ 
®  IHTflgjATtoMAL'^ 


News  and  Information 
For  the  21  St  Century...  ^ 

Twenty-four  hours-a-day,  ^ 

S&i^en  days-a-week,  ^ 

From  graphics  to  radio,  j 

And  Bahrain  to  Buffaio,  f 

VKe're  there  when  you  need  ust 
Accurate,  independent,  and 
Enterprising. 

Come  see  us  at  AN  PA-TEC  Booth  940 


3o9y  7^'^^ 


ephone 


Newspaper  execs  to  pick  best  tech  exhibits 


Judges  have  been  named  to  select 
the  winning  exhibitors  in  the  16th 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Equip¬ 
ment  Exposition  Awards  contest  at 
the  1988  ANPA  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  president,  Jerry  Fried- 
heim.  Homer  E.  Taylor,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  supply  vice  president,  is 
chairman  of  ANPA/TEC  88’s 
arrangements  committee.  Gene  Bell, 
vice  president  and  operations  director 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  committee 
vice  chairman.  And  Jay  Smith, 


publisher  of  the  host  city’s  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal,  fills  out  the 
foursome. 

As  before,  the  judges  will  have  the 
exposition  to  themselves  when  they 
ride  the  floor  Sunday  morning,  June 
12,  inspecting  some  300  booths 
spread  over  340,000  square  feet  of 
exhibit  space. 

The  1988  TEC  show  will  be  the  first 
to  feature  a  fourth  judging  category. 
Awards  for  outstanding  booths  will  go 
to  large  island  booths  (over  3,500  sq. 
ft.),  medium-sized  island  booths 
(1,000-3,500  sq.  ft.),  small  island 


booths  (under  1,000  sq.  ft.)  and  non¬ 
island  booths.  The  medium-size  cate¬ 
gory  was  added  to  judge  among  the 
many  exhibitors  in  that  size  range 
who  must  otherwise  compete  with  the 
“giants”  of  the  show. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  general  appearance,  lighting  and 
effects,  originality,  presentations  and 
personnel.  Exhibitors  taking  first 
place  will  receive  plaques  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  will  be  presented  to 
runners-up  when  E&P  publisher  Fer¬ 
dinand  C.  Teubner  announces  the 
winners  at  Tuesday  morning’s  gen¬ 
eral  session. 


Homer  Taylor 


Gene  Bell 


Jerry  Friedheim 


Joy  Smith 


name  3RANDT 

TELEPHONE  7$^-ZjOSS 

LIFE  f,  MBACm  tfJSUSA 
,me 

:LEPH0NE  i3^) 

PROPBKTT 


Need  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  to  insure  a  flea  circus? 

Sorry.  We  can’t  help. 

But  if  it’s  family  insurance  - 
uto,  home,  health  or 
life  -  you  have  a  question 
about,  we  probably  can. 


i  got  our  number(s). 
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HANK  YOU 


As  we  gather  for  the  60th  Annual  ANPA  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference,  all  of  us  at  Photech  Imaging  Systems,  Inc. 
would  like  to  say,  "Thank  You"  to  some  very  important  people, 
you,  our  newspaper  customers  and  dealers. 

Unlike  other  suppliers  who  have  recently  rediscovered  the 
newspaper  industry,  Photech  has  been  a  valued  and 
consistent  supplier  of  phototypesetting  papers,  films, 
specialty  print  papers  and  chemistry,  for  many,  many  years. 

We  share  in  your  history  and  are  committed  to  your  future. 

In  appreciation  for  the  unyielding  support  of  so  many,  we  invite 
all  of  you  to  join  us  at  ANPA  Booth  #1540  to  celebrate  our 
long  standing  friendships  and  to  share  in  the  kick-off  of  three  new 
product  lines  specifically  designed  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

•  TEXTSTAR  -  Phototypesetting  Papers 

•  PRINTSTAR  -  Diffusion  Transfer  Materials 

•  PHOTECH  Newspaper  Films 

Every  day,  hundreds  of  newspapers  around  the  world 

count  on  Photech,  and  we  at  Photech  know  we  can  count  on  you. 


SEE  U5  AT  BOOTH  #1540 


PHOTECH  IMAGING  SYSTEMS,  INC.  40 1  HACKENSACK  AVENUE,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  0760 1  (201)  646-9222 


Soybean  Oil-base  Inks 


lug  Ttw  _ 

Ink  Ad'’*®'* 

Beyond  expectations!  Again  and  again  that’s  what  we  hear 
from  newspapers  about  new  UltraSoy  News  Inks 
formulated  with  our  unique  soybean  oil  vehicle.  These  are 
^  not  experimental  inks.  They  are  being  run  every  day  by 

many  newspapers. 

Tolerate  Many  Pressroom  CondHIona— Pressmen  run 
UltraSoy  Inks  virtually  “hands  off"  on  a  wide  variety  of 
presses.  These  inks  “forgive”  many  pressroom  conditions 
that  normally  require  extra  adjustments  and  downtime. 
UltraSoy  Inks  run  trouble  free  even  with  variations  in  press 
speed,  fountain  solution,  newsprint,  humidity  and  other 
influences. 


inks 


Brighter,  Fresher  Colors— New  UltraSoy  Inks  appear 
much  brighter  on  the  web  than  conventional  ones.  Because 
colors  transfer  more  readily,  laydown  is  remarkably  smooth 
and  uniform,  giving  extra  brilliance  to  the  colors  on  the 
sheet,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  yellow. 

Greatly  Reduces  Paper  Waste — It  takes  far  less  time  to 
“get  colors  up”  on  the  press  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  level  of 
inking  And  colors  stay  much  more  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  pressrun.  Since  UltraSoy  Inks  run  with  less  water 
and  a  dryer  web,  many  of  today’s  moisture  problems 
disappear.  Newsprint  remains  more  dimensionally  stable  for 
better  color  registration  and  accurate  folding.  And  there  is 
far  less  buildup  on  pipe  rollers  and  folder  nose  cone. 

Proven  at  More  Than  100  Daily  Newspapers— More  than 
100  newspapers  are  now  running  UltraSoy  Inks  daily  on  a 
wide  variety  of  presses,  both  open  and  closed  fountain. 
Papers  range  from  coast  to  coast  including  those  of  major 
national  publishers  and  single-city  independents.  What 
better  proof  of  performance? 

Now  Available  for  Offset  or  Letterpress— Colors  and 
black,  including  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro  or  AD-LITHO  News 
Inks.  Commercial  formulations  also  available.  For  more 
information  or  test  samples,  contact  your  regional  U.S. 
Printing  Ink  Representative. 

IBS  US. 

IiTmI  Printing 

ly^Ink 


from  IJ.S.  Printing  Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


'UltraSoy  is  a  tradename  of  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp. 


IN  BRIEF 


^  When  you 

V  buy  an  Atlas  press, 

■  you  are  buying  today's 

■  technology.  Superior  engineering 
and  rock-solid  dependable  construction 
permit  10  web  products  and  30,000  i.p.h. 
Call  (206)  395-3343  for  more  information. 


Please  visit  us  at  ANPA,  booth  number  3804. 


■  WEB  PRESS 
CORPORATION 


22023  bbth  Ave  S.  Kent,  WA  98032 
(206)  .395-3343  •  .395-4492  FAX  •  TX:  1.52589 
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received  about  13.6  million  votes,  or 
about  56%  of  the  total  cast,  compared 
with  the  Sugarman  slate’s  tally  of  10.7 
million  votes,  or  about  44%. 

Sugarman,  who  owns  about  10.1% 
of  Media  General’s  publicly  traded 
Class  A  shares,  had  offered  $70  a 
share,  or  $1.78  billion,  for  the  shares 
of  the  company  he  did  not  already 
own. 

The  Bryan  family,  which  owns  12% 
of  the  A  shares  but  exerts  control 
through  its  71%  ownership  of  the 
Class  B  shares,  which  elect  two- 
thirds  of  the  board,  rejected  Sugar- 
man’s  bid.  Media  General  was  not  for 
sale  “at  any  price,”  the  Bryans 
replied. 

Sugarman  sued  unsuccessfully  in 
federal  district  court  to  have  the  two- 
tiered  stock  structure  declared  in¬ 
valid. 

Sugarman  simultaneously  mounted 
his  proxy  battle  in  an  effort  to  win 
seats  for  himself  and  his  associates 
and  thus  continue  to  press  for  Media 
General’s  sales. 

At  the  May  20  annual  meeting, 
Sugarman  suggested  that  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  be  split  into  two  companies  with 
the  Bryans  keeping  the  newspaper 
and  newsprint  operations  while  he 
would  head  a  company  comprising  of 
the  broadcast  and  cable  properties. 

Media  General  also  rejected  that 
offer. 

AM  International 
sells  Varityper 
to  Tegra  Inc. 

AM  International  has  agreed  to  sell 
the  domestic  assets  of  its  Varityper 
typesetting  division  to  Tegra  Inc.,  the 
Billerica,  Mass. -based  maker  of  laser 
imagesetter  equipment. 

The  agreement  calls  for  AM  Inter¬ 
national  to  distribute  Varityper  and 
Tegra  products  outside  the  U.S. 

Varityper  will  be  sold  for  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  the  companies  said. 

Chicago-based  AM  International 
had  Varityper  on  the  block  since  last 
June,  and  at  one  time  estimated  the 
division  would  fetch  $100  million. 
That  estimate  was  scaled  back  con¬ 
siderably,  however,  after  the  fall  of 
both  the  dollar  and  the  stock  market. 

Separately,  AM  International 
announced  a  net  income  of  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion  for  its  fiscal  third  quarter,  ended 
April  30.  Net  income  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  was  $5.6  million. 
The  firm  said  third-quarter  sales  rose 
30%  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
from  $253.7  million  to  $329  million. 
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Lebanon,  Kodak  Ektachrome  400  film 


“When  you’re  covering  the 
world’s  trouble  spots,  there’s  no  going 
back  for  a  reshoot.  Things  happen 
Q  quickly,  chaotically,  and  unexpectedly. 

“Having  come  a  long  way  and 
put  yourself  at  risk,  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  when  the  moment  arrives, 
you’re  not  worried  about  your  equipment 
or  your  film  letting  you  down.  And  Kodak 
professional  film  has  never 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Houston  Waring 
Littleton  Sentinel 
Littleton,  Colo. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Houston  Waring  retired  as  editor  of 
the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Sentinel  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1966  but  has  stayed  around 
ever  since  because  “I  never  feel  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  I  am  sitting  at  my  type¬ 
writer.” 

So  for  more  than  20  years,  Waring, 
who  has  been  called  “the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Independent”  and  “Color¬ 
ado’s  master  journalist,”  has  been 
coming  to  the  office  every  day  to 
pound  out  a  weekly  column,  edito¬ 
rials,  news  stories,  features  and  obi¬ 
tuaries. 

Each  Sunday  he  invites  politicians, 
academicians,  foreign  affairs  special¬ 
ists  and  other  experts  to  breakfast  at 
the  local  country  club  to  tap  their 
knowledge  for  columns  and  editorials 
whose  subjects  may  range  from  Lit¬ 
tleton  politics  to  NATO. 

At  86,  he  holds  the  title  of  editor 
emeritus  at  the  prize-winning  semi¬ 
weekly  just  outside  of  Denver.  The 
Sentinel  has  been  his  life  for  62  years 
and  he  is  still  a  strong  force  in  the 
community. 

Waring,  who  believes  fervently 
that  a  community  paper  should  build 
community  spirit,  has  won  dozens  of 
journalistic  awards.  Last  year,  the 
Denver  Press  Club  chose  him  as  Col¬ 
orado’s  Outstanding  Communicator 
for  having  given  “untiring  support 
and  concern  for  quality  newspaper 
journalism”  in  the  state. 

He  has  been  receiving  awards  since 
getting  his  first  one  for  writing  as  a 
journalism  student  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  He  began  his  career  as 
an  intern  at  the  then  Littleton  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  never  left.  At  one  time  he 
was  co-owner. 

In  July,  the  newspaper  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  lOOth  anniversary  and  War¬ 
ing  has  been  with  it  most  of  that  time, 
and  he  remains  a  key  staffer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Shirley  Smith. 

“Hous  still  gets  excited  when  he 
gets  scoops,”  she  noted.  “He  goes  to 
so  many  meetings  in  the  community, 
where  he  hears  things  and  follows 
them  up  and,  although  he  knows  all 
about  the  history  of  Littleton,  he 
doesn’t  dwell  on  it.  He’s  interested  in 
today’s  stories.” 


Houston  Waring 

Photo  by  Leila  Stanley 


Waring  leaves  no  doubt  that  jour¬ 
nalism  still  gets  his  adrenalin  rolling. 

“Newspapers  are  a  great  business, 
no  matter  what  part  you’re  in,”  he 
told  E&P.  “One  of  my  jobs  is  to  help 
promote  community  understanding.” 

To  this  old  newspaperman,  that 
should  be  a  key  role  of  suburban  and 
other  community  papers. 


“This  area  is  dominated  by  the  two 
Denver  dailies,”  he  continued. 
“Although  they  are  good  papers,  they 
can’t  do  the  things  we  can  do.  We 
have  a  lot  of  human-interest  items 
they  don’t  know  about.” 

Among  the  local  “things”  is 
“Western  Welcome  Week,”  an 
annual  festival  he  started  in  1928.  The 
community  celebration  includes  an 
art  show,  pancake  breakfast,  fiddling 
contest  and  “lots  of  barbecues,” 
Waring  noted.  “The  idea  is  to  build 
community  spirit,”  he  continued. 


“Newcomers  meet  old-timers  and 
younger  residents  meet  older  folk. 
We  want  this  to  be  more  than  just  a 
bedroom  community  as  so  many  sub¬ 
urbs  are.” 

Waring  furthers  his  community 
mission  by  writing  a  weekly  feature 
on  some  well-known  citizen  and 
turning  out  editorials  and  stories  to 
acquaint  readers  with  both  hometown 
and  international  affairs. 

“My  goal  is  to  stop  World  War 
III,”  he  explained.  “Americans  rank 
second  to  the  bottom  among  the 
industrialized  nations  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  affairs.” 

In  his  Sunday  breakfasts.  Waring 
often  invites  experts  who  have 
traveled  or  worked  abroad.  He  has 
traveled  often  himself. 

A  New  York  Times  magazine  article 
once  cited  the  Sentinel  for  acquaint¬ 
ing  its  readers  with  foreign  affairs  and 
the  United  States  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  has  filmed  the  newspaper’s  oper¬ 
ation  to  show  other  countries  how 
independent  journalism  functions  in  a 
small  town. 

The  Sentinel  claims  that  for  30 
years  it  was  the  only  weekly  to  run  the 
late  Walter  Lippmann’s  column.  In 
1945,  Waring  began  what  he  believes 
was  the  first  press  council  in  the 
nation,  an  organization  that  continues 


to  this  day. 

The  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
12,000  in  a  community  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  32,000. 

Waring,  a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  and  visiting  journalism 
teacher  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  estimated  he  has  written  6,000 
editorials  and  13,000  obits. 

Of  his  obituaries.  Waring  once  told 
an  interviewer,  “I  try  to  write  some¬ 
thing  that  is  meaningful  to  the  family 
—  more  than  just  a  name  and  who  the 
(Continued  on  page  159) 


Each  Sunday  he  invites  poiiticians,  academicians, 
foreign  affairs  speciaiists  and  other  experts  to 
breakfast  at  the  iocai  country  ciub  to  tap  their 
knowiedge  for  coiumns  and  editoriais . . . 
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GOSS'NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTS 


World  CI^s  Teehnology 


Just  touch  the  display  and  let 
advanced  microprocessor  technology 
run  the  Goss  Headliner  Offset®  press 
system.  Plates  are  assigned  to  units  by 
the  imposition  system.  Ink  zones  are 
preset  from  scanned  negatives  or  from 
alaserplatemaker. 

Plated  up  and  webbed  up,  touch 
MAKEREADY  and  ink  roll  up  is 
activated.  Registration  is  zeroed. 
Compensators  move  into  position. 
And  RTPs  are  set  to  proper  tension. 
Touch  START  UP  and  the  press  is 
up  and  running. 

On  the  run  now,  microprocessor 


technology  makes  it  easy  to  adjust 
ink,  compensators,  registration,  or 
RTP  tension.  Color-coded  graphics 
show  how  the  press  system  is 
responding  to  commands.  And  when 
the  run  is  over,  there’s  complete 
information  on  good  copy  count, 
pulled  copy  count,  waste — all  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  plan  future  production. 

With  all  this  world  class  technol¬ 
ogy  under  fingertip  control,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  system  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  productivity. 
See  Us  At  ANPA/TEC  ’88,  Booth  4324 


ease  of  operation,  and  print  quality. 

The  particular  features  of  any  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  press  system  are 
dependent  on  customer  selection. 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

International 


. . .  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries/ A-6  Industrial  Automation 


HAPPY 

1 0th  BIRTHDAY 

GARFIELD! 


‘  He’s  got  a  lot  to  celebrate! 

-  Jim  Davis’  iovabie  creation  has  cat-apuited  to  the  top 
«  in  just  10  years.  ^  He’s  a  comics  star,  in  more 
than  2,100  newspapers  woridwide,  tsx  a  best  seller, 
in  more  than  30  popuiar  books,  ^  a  TV  celebrity, 
in  eight  prime-time  animated  speciais,  winning  three 
*  Emmy  Awards.  And  he’s  premiering  in  his  new 
'  ,  ^  Saturday  morning  TV  series  on  CBS  this  faii. 

Celebrate  Garfield’s  birthday  on  June  19th 
by  eating  too  much  lasagna  and  taking  a  nap. 

UNITED  FEATURE 
f!l  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166  (212)  692-3700 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


Caught  in  a  cold  war  conflict 

Editor  says  journalists  are  unnecessarily  torn 
between  professionalism  and  patriotism 


By  M.L. Stein 

American  journalists  are  still 
caught  in  a  cold  war  conflict  over 
what  the  government  expects  of  them 
and  their  commitment  to  report  the 
truth,  Charles  W.  Maynes,  editor  of 
Foreign  Policy  magazine  told  a  Los- 
Angeles  media  audience  recently. 

International  crises  have  produced 
a  conflict  between  individual  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  national  loyalty,  he 
explained. 

Maynes,  who  delivered  the  annual 
Theodore  Kruglak  Lecture  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  School  of  Journalism, 
said  he  suspected  that  the  press’s 
dilemma  on  the  issue  helps  explain 
the  “paranoia”  on  the  far  right  about 
political  attitudes  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists. 


and  that  “they  can  unquestioningly 
accept  the  government’s  contention 
that  we  are  effectively  at  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  as 
journalists  .  .  .  practice  their  craft  as 
if  nothing  had  changed.” 

This  attitude,  Maynes  said,  has  led 
to  a  perception  by  conservatives  that 
the  press  is  not  on  “our  side.” 

“The  far  right’s  obsession  over 
whether  journalists  are  liberal  per¬ 
haps  is  traceable  to  this  fear,”  he 
added,  “for  in  a  war  there  is  no  room 
for  the  liberal  tendency,  inherent  in  a 
free  press,  to  maintain  an  open  mind. 
There  are  only  two  sides  —  the  for¬ 
eign  side  and  the  American  side.” 

Maynes,  a  former  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  who  held  diplomatic 
posts  in  Laos  and  Russia,  said  it  is 
easy  to  ridicule  right-wing  paranoia 
about  liberal  journalists,  but  he  con¬ 


Maynes . . .  said  it  is  easy  to  ridicuie  right-wing 
paranoia  about  iiberal  journalists,  but  he  contended 
that  sometimes  the  conflicting  demands  of  patriotism 
and  journalism  create  an  important  issue  for  millions 
of  Americans. 


In  reporting  on  international 
affairs,  Maynes  observed,  there  is  an 
implicit  assumption  that  “conflicts 
can  be  avoided  if  sensible  people  in 
both  government  and  the  press 
approach  the  problem  in  a  rational 
manner,  provided,  of  course,  that 
government  tells  the  truth.” 

But,  the  speaker  continued,  in 
wars,  including  cold  ones,  even 
democratic  governments  do  not  tell 
the  truth  and  expect  the  press  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  deception. 

During  most  of  the  post-World  War 
II  period,  the  U.S.  government  has 
considered  itself  at  war,  Maynes  said, 
adding,  “There  were,  therefore, 
structured  reasons  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  continually  make  unusual 
and  troubling  requests  for  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  American  press.” 

According  to  Maynes,  who  con¬ 
tributes  Op-Ed  pieces  to  various 
newspapers,  many  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  have  pretended  there  is  no  conflict 


tended  that  sometimes  the  conflicting 
demands  of  patriotism  and  journalism 
create  an  important  issue  for  millions 
of  Americans. 

For  this  reason,  the  “enormous  pri¬ 
vileges  of  American  journalists 
rooted  in  the  First  Amendment  are 
always  exposed  to  danger,”  Maynes 
pointed  out. 

However,  he  noted,  there  are  steps 
that  could  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
conflict.  He  recommended  these 
measures: 

•  The  U.S.  should  stop  activities 
abroad  that  require  the  government  to 
lie  or  engage  in  illegal  activities, 
including  ceasing  the  kind  of  covert 
activities  that  “have  brought  this 
country  such  embarrassment  over 
several  administrations.” 

•  The  government  should  scrap  the 
current  federal  classification  system. 

One  reason  ordinary  Americans 
question  the  loyalty  of  working  jour¬ 
nalists  is  that  they  think  journalists 


are  publishing  secrets  worth  preserv¬ 
ing,”  Maynes  stated.  "The  opposite 
is  the  case.” 

•  All  information  should  lose  its 
classification  after  three  to  five  years, 
with  only  the  president  or  the  cabinet 
able  to  keep  a  document  classified. 

•  “The  U.S.  should  declare  victory 
in  a  cold  war  it  has  won  and  work 
aggressively  toward  a  more  normal 
relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  The  American  people  and 
the  American  press  have  paid  an 
enormous  price  in  personal  liberties 
in  order  to  fight  a  cold  war  that  long 
ago  lost  its  rationale  and  purpose.” 

•  Federal  administrations  must 
honor  the  Constitution  and  the  law  if 
they  attempt,  in  the  name  of  patrio¬ 
tism,  to  impose  obligations  on  the 
press. 

Maynes  noted  that  the  government 
has  asked  the  press  in  recent  years  to 
observe  a  kind  of  war-time  discipline 
without  asking  Congress  for  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war., 

“Once  the  notion  of  a  false  and 
permanent  state  of  war  is  gone,  the 
press,  operating  in  full  freedom,  can 
begin  to  play  the  indispensable  role  in 
the  evolution  of  a  sound  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  for  this  country  that  is  so 
needed,”  Maynes  stated.  “For 
although  many  believe  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  sound  diplomacy  and  those 
of  principled  journalism  are  at  odds, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  journalism,  the  profession’s 
fundamental  commitment  is  to  the 
truth.  One  cannot  be  a  good  journalist 
and  tell  lies  or  cover  up  the  truth.” 

Quebecor  to  gain 
majority  interest  in 
printing  company 

Quebecor  will  acquire  a  majority 
interest  in  Imprimerie  Nationale 
Joliette,  which  specializes  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  commercial  printing. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  owners  and  management  for 
them  to  remain  and  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Quebecor.  Imprimerie 
Nationale  Joliette  prints  10  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  region. 
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OlEAT  PAPERS 
HAVEALWS 
DEMAUDED 
THE  REAL  STORK 


To  run  a  paper  for  profit 
today  you  need  the  kind  of 
insight  that  can  command 
tomorrow 

When  you  choose  INS, 
you’re  choosing  a  software 
source  that  can  really  help— both  now 
and  in  the  future. 

With  INS,  reporting  is  actually 
different— a  lot  more  intelligent.  With  it, 
you  can  get  to  the  real  story  you  have  to 
have  to  give  real  leadership  to 
circulation,  advertising,  financial  and 
production  management. 

We’ re  that  good. 

The  fact  is  we  are  newspaper 
people.  Newspaper  software  is  our 
specialty— the  only  thing  we 
do.  Running  exclusively  on 
off-the-shelf  IBM  mid-range 
products  and  IBM  personal 


computers,  our  own  INS 
application  programs  give 
management  the  cohesive, 
overall,  real  story  it  takes  to 
follow  an  enlightened  path  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Simply  put,  you  can  make  better 
decisions  with  INS  right  now.  And  you’re 
going  to  be  in  a  much  stronger  position 
as  you  move  further  into  computeriza¬ 
tion  and  automation  in  times  ahead. 

INS  gives  you  that  line  of  continuity. 
The  confidence  that  comes  with  making 
the  informed  decision  that  will  continue 
to  prove  to  be  the  right  decision. 

And  that  kind  of  story  is  news. 

Call  913-451-4618  or  write  for  our  free 
brochure.  Real  Solutions  for 
Revenue  Development  and 
Management. 


Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
Real  Solutions  br  Revenue 


Development  and  Management 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESH 


12  Corporate  Woods  •  K)975  Benson  Drive  •  Overlar>d  Park  KS  662K)  •  913/451-4618 
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The  latest  on  soy  ink 


Many  newspapers  are  testing  it,  oniy  a  few  have  made  firm  commitments 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 


When  the  Champaign-Urhana 
News-Gazette  announced  last  month 
that  it  would  print  solely  with  soy  oil- 
based  inks  beginning  June  1,  it 
became  the  only  Illinois  newspaper  to 
make  the  switch,  printing  both  black 
and  color  with  the  product. 

News-Gazette  editor  John  Fore¬ 
man,  citing  a  “commitment  to  the 
farm  economy”  as  a  reason  for  the 
changeover  from  petroleum-based 
inks,  told  E&P  “there’s  nothing  eco¬ 
nomical  about  it  that’s  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  us.” 

Price  is  a  problem.  Foreman  con¬ 
ceded,  noting  “quite  a  bit  of  differ¬ 
ence”  in  cost  between  the  conven¬ 
tional  and  newer  formulations 
(“Pretty  nearly  a  30%  increase  in 
cost”). 

The  greatest  satisfaction  with  soy 


inks  has  been  with  color  rendition  and 
the  smaller  extra  cost  for  running  the 
relatively  smaller  amount  of  (soy) 
color. 


News-Gazette  color  “varies  from 
day  to  day,”  said  Foreman,  who 
noted  that  “a  good  average  is  six  to 
eight  pages  per  day”  for  section 
fronts  and  ads. 


Apart  from  talking  to  others  who 
are  using  soy  inks  often.  Foreman 
said  “We  did  just  one  test”  —  a  48- 
page  section  on  a  press  run  of  about 
55,000.  “We  don’t  see  any  problems 
with  it.” 


As  for  the  newer  ink’s  rumored 
lower-rub  characteristic,  the  editor 
could  report  only  that  “people  said  it 
rubbed  off  less  [but]  I  couldn’t  tell  any 
difference.” 

His  paper  will  probably  use  some 
soy  inks  from  Flint  Ink  and  some  from 


Addressing 

IN-UNE 


OFF-UNE 


P.O.  Box  305,  Mystic,  CT  06355 


Phone  (203)  572-8951 
FAX  (203)  536-3961  TELEX  966403 


United  States  Printing  Ink.  The 
Champaign-Urbana  News-Gazette 
Inc.  will  also  use  soy  oil-based  ink  to 
print  its  weekly  Tolono,  Ill.,  County 
Star  and  its  limited  run  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  the  downstate  area 
and  parts  of  Missouri  and  Indiana. 

Foreman  recalled  that  while  “one 
weekly  paper  in  this  area  has  at  least 
experimented”  with  soy  ink,  he  has 
“not  seen  anybody  who  seemed  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.” 

But  not  that  far  away,  soy  is  not 
only  being  tested  but  is  in  use. 

Chicago  Tribune  pressroom  man¬ 
ager  Bill  Unger  said  the  paper  is 
“taking  a  good,  hard  look  at  what  the 
benefits  are,”  including  better  dot 
gain  and  less  rub-off.  (The  Tribune 
already  uses  a  low-rub  petroleum- 
based  ink.)  The  paper  is  only  testing 
color  inks,  and  “So  far  we  like  what 


we  ve  seen  —  we  re  very  im¬ 
pressed,”  Unger  told  E&P. 

Barring  any  need  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  initial  testing,  Unger  estimated 
that  in  about  two  months  testing  may 
expand  from  very  small  amounts  to 
barrels  of  soy  ink  run  on  a  couple  of 
presses.  After  that,  a  choice  would  be 
made  either  to  halt  experiments  or 
move  into  production  with  soy  inks. 
He  said  the  paper  is  currently  looking 
at  about  four  different  ink  suppliers. 

The  News  Press  &  Gazette  Co.  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  among  the  few 
newspaper  companies  using  soy 
black  (delivered  in  bulk)  and  color.  It 
is  one  of  only  two  customers  regularly 
buying  and  using  black  soy  ink  from 
United  States  Printing  Ink.  The  other, 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  tech¬ 
nical  director,  Larry  Lepore,  is  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily,  in  Stras- 
burg,  which  had  already  been  running 
color  soy  inks. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
is  one  of  two  newspaper  companies 
taking  bulk  deliveries  of  black  soy  ink 
from  General  Printing  Ink.  The  other 
is  Syracuse  Newspapers  Inc. 

Both  ink  companies  have  hundreds 
testing  their  inks  and  both  have  seen 
many  make  the  switch  to  color  soy 
inks,  with  uniformly  favorable  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction. 

“A  good  percentage  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  already  swung  over,”  said 
GPl’s  news  ink  division  manager 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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Huber  can  coach  you  from  pre-game  to  the  goal  line 
for  touchdown  after  touchdown 


Every  day  is  a  brand  new  ball 
game  no  matter  what  printing  tech¬ 
nology  you  use.  But  Flexography  for 
newspaper  publication  presents  new 
challenges  to  the  printing  industry. 

That's  why  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  have  the  best  team  developing  a 
winning  strategy  to  support  your 
Flexo  program.  And -that’s  what  you 
get  from  Huber.  We  give  you  all  the 
virtues  of  Flexo  with  important  bo- 
nufes  that  no  one  else  can  give  you: 

•  Over  100  years  of  ink  add  tech¬ 
nology  for  newspaper  production. 


•  Nearly  three  decades  of  water 

Flexo  know-how.  ' 

•  We  work  in  close  association  with 
the  allied  news  Flexo  suppliers  to 
assure  you  a  total  team  approach. 
We’ve  been  at  the  center  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  news  Flexo  from  the 
beginning.  And  we’ve  had  a  hand  in 
helping  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  pull  their  Flexo  teams  together. 

When  it  comes  to  Flexo  we  mean 
business.  We  have  a  quality  ink  pro¬ 
duct  second  to  none.  And  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  technical  support,  service 


and  training  seminars  unequalled  in 
the  industry. 

So,  if  you’re  thinking  about  a  game 
plan  for  news  Flexo,  or  have  already 
begun,  get  in  touch  with  Huber. 

Think  ink...  think  Huber 

J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
333  Thornall  Street,  Edison,  N.J.  08818 


Phone:  (201)  906-1760  •  Telex:  4754549  JMH  Ul  •  Fax:  (201)  321-1470 
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MOVER 


All  These 
Functions  For 

Word  processing 
Document  tracking 
Communications 
lerminal  emulation 

4  functions  in  one  easy  to  use  progtam  that 
conserves  your  learning  time,  your  PC's 
memory,  and  your  money.  Wordmover's  state  of 
the  art  features  are  based  on  Compuierease 
Software's  experience  with  the  publishing 
industry  since  1983. 

Powerful  Word  Processing 
written  in  assembly  language  for  speed,  menus 
for  beginners,  command  interface  for  advanced 
users,  built  in  spell  checker,  edit  up  to  9  files  at 
a  time,  20  level  undelete,  search  and  replace, 
proportional  font  support,  macro/script 
capability,  mail  merge. 

Integrated  Communications 

dialing  directory,  translation  tables, 

XMODEM,  unattended  file  receive,  customiz¬ 
able  tetminal  emulation  fot  VTIOO,  3101  etc. 
Document  Tracking 
Wordmover  gives  you  the  cross  refetencing  of  a 
database  without  the  setup  and  learning  hassles. 
Customizable  "header”  templates  for  tracking 
by  addressee,  subject,  document  number,  etc. 
Selective  directories  by  category  of  file. 

Easy  to  use 

Tutorial  documentation  keyed  to  progressive 
help  screens  for  quick  incremental  learning. 

Pop  down  menus  and  key  prompts, 
(iuslomizablc  keyboard,  commands,  messages. 
&  color.  Sec  us  at  ANPA  B<K>th  #260. 


SOFTWARE  k  "y 

P.O.  Box  170 
Warr«n.  R.I.  02885 

(401)245*1537  (401)245*1523 


Tracking  newsprint 

Computerization  can  heip  maintain 
controis,  save  waste,  cut  costs 


Newspapers  without  automated 
means  of  tracking  newsprint  must 
either  adopt  a  computerized  solution 
or  implement  tighter  manual  controls 
to  combat  the  uncertainty  of  news¬ 
print  supplies  and  escalating  prices, 
according  to  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer  production  director  Danny 
Collins,  who  will  discuss  these 
options  at  ANPA/TEC  88. 

The  newspaper  has  had  automated 
newsprint  inventory  and  production 
control  for  the  past  two  years  {E&P, 
May  9,  1987)  with  systems  developed 
by  Tampa,  Fla. -based  Collier-Jack- 
son  Inc. 

“Pre-run  newsprint  waste  has  been 
cut  in  half  —  a  savings  of  $30,000  to 
$40,000  a  year,”  estimated  Collins, 
who  also  c.’'edits  the  circulation  sys¬ 
tem  for  some  of  the  savings  by  helping 
determine  needs  for  advance  runs. 

Prior  to  automation,  little  produc¬ 
tion  information  was  recorded. 

“If  1  wanted  the  average  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  particular  edition,  we 
would  have  to  pull  up  manually  all  the 
records,  write  them  down  and  then 
run  the  data  through  a  calculator," 
Collins  explained.  “That  would’ve 
taken  weeks.  It  just  wasn’t  feasible.” 

Though  Collins  allowed  that  assis¬ 
tants  may  spend  as  much  time  logging 
data  into  the  computer,  it  can  furnish 
“hundreds  of  times’  worth  the  infor¬ 
mation  [that]  .  .  .  would  have  been 
literally  impossible  to  do  manually. 
Even  if  1  wanted  basic  information  on 
straight  and  collect  runs,  it  was  so 
difficult  we  could  track  them  only  for 
a  short  period  of  time.” 

Now  it’s  done  day-in,  day-out. 

Collins  said  the  newsprint  system 
enables  him  to  monitor  the  runnabil- 
ity  of  each  roll,  while  keeping  track  of 
inventory  and  waste,  which  is  broken 
down  by  type.  The  system  shows 
when  web  breaks  occur  and  what 
spindle,  reel,  press  and  pressroom 
personnel  are  involved. 

A  graphics  interface  transfers 
reports  generated  by  the  system  into 
charts,  graphs  and  other  visuals  that 
can  be  quickly  analyzed. 

“This  represents  a  vital  aspect  of 
our  cost-reduction  efforts,”  noted 
Collins,  adding  that  posting  the  dia¬ 
grams  “made  people  very  sensitive  to 
how  well  they  perform.  They  know 


how  many  web  breaks  they  accumu¬ 
late,  the  amount  of  waste  generated 
and  how  well  they’ve  handled  news¬ 
print.” 

Graphics  depicting  newsprint  run- 
nability  are  also  sent  to  suppliers 
every  month  —  “which  has  given  us 
more  negotiating  leverage,”  said 
Collins. 

The  company  keeps  a  tight  rein  on 
newsprint  from  its  arrival  at  a  nearby 
warehouse,  where  a  45-day  supply  is 
usually  kept  for  both  the  145,()()0-cir- 
culation  morning  News  &  Observer 
and  27,000-circulation  evening 
Raleigh  Times. 

Employees  are  trained  to  move 
rolls  with  care,  and  the  warehouse  is 
clean  at  all  times,  according  to  Col¬ 
lins. 

“Automation  and  people  aware¬ 
ness  are  the  keys  to  our  production 
control  and  newsprint  savings,”  he 
said.  “We  now  have  many  ways  of 
looking  at  the  same  concern  —  run- 
nability.  We  know  which  mills  are 
reliable,  whether  equipment  is  func¬ 
tioning  properly,  and  if  our  people  are 
doing  their  jobs  right.” 

Collins  describes  these  as  essential 
factors  in  attaining  an  all-time  record 
for  waste;  under  2%  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1987. 

Collins  conceded  that  initial  time 
and  dollar  investment  for  software 
can  be  taxing,  but  said  most  newspa¬ 
pers  will  realize  a  return  within  a  year. 

Markey  to  AdPlex 

Jon  Markey,  formerly  president 
and  CEO  of  the  commercial  printing 
division  of  Gannett  Co.,  has  become 
chief  operations  officer  for  AdPlex 
Inc.,  a  Houston-based  company  that 
provides  graphic,  production  and 
printing  services  to  retailers. 

New  biz  tab 

The  Patriot  and  Evening  News  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  were  slated  to  begin 
carrying  a  weekly  tabloid  called 
“Midstate  Business.”  At  the  same 
time,  the  Patriot  was  expected  to 
replace  its  Monday  business  page 
with  theme  pages  on  education  and 
the  environment  on  alternate  weeks. 
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A  WORLDWIDE  The  Windsor  Star 
SAMPLE  OF  USERS  Windsor,  Ontario 

The  Globe 

Edmonton  Journal  Joplin,  Missouri 
Edmonton,  Alberta  The  Globe  and  Mall 
The  Advertiser-Journal  Toronto,  Ontario 
Montgomery,  Alabama  News  &  Times 
The  Evening  Telegraph  Huntsville,  Alabama 
Coventry,  England  News-Piedmont 

'total’es'  Sriiin, 

Best,  Holland 

The  Gleaner 

Tlie  Herald  Henderson,  Kentucky 

New  Bntain, 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Student  reporters  fill  the  gaps 

Kentucky  daily  finds  on-the-job  training  of  college  journalists 
can  be  rewarding  for  both  the  newspaper  and  the  students 


By  Maria  Braden 

When  Cheri  Collis  was  sent  by  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  to 
interview  Fawn  Hall,  she  mapped  out 
a  strategy  for  meeting  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North’s  former  secretary,  who  had 
stipulated  no  media  interviews  on  her 
lecture  trip  to  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Collis  found  out  where  Hall  would 
be  staying  and  figured  out  what  flight 
she  would  have  to  take  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  evening 
lecture. 

Then  Collis  staked  out  the  entrance 
to  the  motel  and  waited  for  Hall  to 
arrive,  but  when  the  Iran-contra  scan¬ 
dal  “celebrity”  pulled  up  in  a  limou¬ 
sine,  Collis  made  a  fundamental 
error:  She  asked  if  Hall  would  mind 
answering  a  few  questions.  Later, 
said  Hall.  Collis  stepped  aside. 

Of  course,  “later”  never  came. 

But  Collis  was  not  reprimanded  by 
her  editors  for  failing  to  pursue  Hall 
aggressively.  Instead,  the  incident 
became  the  basis  for  a  valuable  lesson 
in  reporting  methods  for  Collis  and 
three  other  University  of  Kentucky 
students.  It  was  part  of  an  unusual 
class  co-sponsored  by  the  Herald- 
Leader  and  the  UK  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Next  time,  the  students  learned, 
they  should  not  ask  if  a  person  minds 
being  asked  questions;  they  should  go 
ahead  and  question  the  source  when 
they  have  the  chance. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  course,  ini¬ 
tiated  last  fall,  students  sign  on  as 
staff  correspondents  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  one  semester.  They  are 
expected  to  serve  as  the  paper’s  eyes 
and  ears  on  campus,  and  must  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  one  university-related 
story  each  week.  In  return,  they  are 
reimbursed  $150  for  tuition;  receive 
three  hours  of  university  credit,  and 
get  daily  feedback  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  professional  staff. 

It  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  students 
and  the  newspaper. 

“I’m  very  happy  with  the  pro- 


(Braden  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.) 


gram,”  said  editor  John  Carroll.  “It 
has  really  enriched  our 
coverage  ...  It  helps  us  learn  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  that  university.” 

Prior  to  the  launching  of  what  has 
been  dubbed  the  Herald-Leader 
Reporting  Fellows  program,  the 
newspaper  relied  on  one  higher  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  to  cover  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  and  several  other 
public  and  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  state. 

“She  seldom  had  time  to  dig  in  and 
cover  the  [UK]  agriculture  school, 
the  medical  school  .  .  .  the  life  of  the 
campus,”  Carroll  noted. 


Student  reporters  have  filled  those 
gaps.  Student-generated  stories  have 
included  profiles  of  university 
administrators,  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents;  features  on  everything  from 
finding  the  perfect  roommate  to  the 
placing  of  condoms  in  candy 
machines  on  campus,  and  articles 
about  research  on  such  topics  as  the 
growing  “sandwich  generation”  — 
people  in  midlife  who  feel  the  pull  of 
parents  and  children. 

Students  have  also  helped  cover 
breaking  news  events,  such  as  lec¬ 
tures,  rallies  and  university  board  of 
trustee  meetings.  One  student  broke  a 
story  about  a  controversial  letter  that 
faculty  members  had  written  to  the 
university  president,  seeking  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  library. 

Many  of  the  student  pieces  have 
been  played  prominently  on  Bl,  the 
front  of  the  city-state  section.  Proj¬ 
ects  editor  Harry  Merritt  said  the  stu¬ 
dent  contributions  were  especially 
welcome  last  fall. 

“We  had  so  damn  many  reporters 
working  on  projects,”  he  said.  “Not 
many  were  available  for  dailies. 
Those  UK  centerpieces  helped  a 


whole  lot.” 

Managing  editor  Jim  Green  said  the 
program  has  allowed  the  paper  to  run 
stories  that  it  otherwise  would  not 
have  covered,  mainly  about  students 
and  faculty. 

Saying  that  the  university  is  “a 
community  within  a  community,” 
Green  observed  that  the  reporting 
fellows  program  helps  boost  the 
paper’s  image  in  the  university  com¬ 
munity  and  should  help  increase  cir¬ 
culation  among  students  and  faculty. 

“We’ve  seen  some  data  [that 
indicates]  that’s  an  area  we  want  to 
penetrate  more,”  he  said.  “It’s  very 


low  —  students  aren’t  reading  the 
paper.” 

Evidence  of  the  paper’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  program  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  staff  position,  UK  bureau  chief. 
Virginia  Anderson,  a  former  business 
writer  for  the  paper,  was  named  to  the 
post  and  heads  the  team  of  student 
reporters. 

The  program,  she  feels,  allows  the 
paper  to  “greatly  improve  our  cover¬ 
age  of  UK.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  stories  about  UK  and  also 
improved  the  quality  of  the  stories.” 

Because  the  students  are  on  cam¬ 
pus  every  day,  “They  have  contacts 
there  that  would  be  impossible  for  a 
full-time  reporter  to  have.  It’s  an 
automatic  plug  into  the  campus.” 

The  program  gets  high  grades  from 
the  students  too,  although  it  generally 
takes  more  of  their  time  than  most 
other  three-credit  courses. 

Cheri  Collis,  a  senior  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  student  who  pursued  the 
elusive  Fawn  Hall,  compared  her 
experience  as  a  Herald-Leader  staffer 
with  her  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
independent  student  daily,  the  Ken- 
(Continaed  on  page  158) 


“I  and  the  other  editors  and  reporters  have  a  real 
strong  commitment  to  the  education  of  these 
students,”  she  asserted.  “We  hope  that  the  time  we 
spend  with  them  in  the  assigning  process  and  the 
editing  process  is  going  to  make  them  better 
reporters.” 
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PLEXOMAM 


FLEXOMAM2/2 

Single  Width  Flexo^ 


More  FLEXOMAN  presses  will  be  in 
operation  in  1988  than  any  other 
competitive  press.  Come  see  our 
FLEXOMAN  4-color  Unit  on  display 
with  our  Flexo  Ink  Handling  System 
and  our  Flexo  Press  Management 
System,  INFOFLEX,  and  you  will  see 
why  we  are  the  industry’s  leader 
in  Flexo. 

The  world’s  fastest  selling  Double 
Width  Offset  Press  with  over  160 
presses  sold  worldwide.  The  U.S. 
premier  of  the  UNIMAN  4/2  Tower 
(eight  printing  couples)  will  show 
you  why  we  are  the  worldwide 
leader  in  offset  technology. 

The  world’s  largest  graphic  arts 
order  was  placed  this  year  for  39 
COLORMAN  offset  presses  valued  at 
more  than  $600  million.  Come 
see  why  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corporation,  Ltd.  made  this  historic 
commitment  and  why  they  chose 
COLORMAN  offset  technology. 

MAN  Roland  again  leads  the  market 
with  a  preview  of  it’s  FLEXOMAN  2/2 
Single  Width  Flexo  Press  Concept. 

'The  patent-pending  concept  is  an 
extension  of  the  highly  successful 
Double  Width  FLEXOMAN  Design. 

'This  press  will  be  a  must  see  for 
the  small  newspaper  or  commercial 
printer. 
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Five  steps  to  quality  in  the  pressroom 


By  Frank  Drazan 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  any 
quality  program  is  that  there  is  a  very 
real  credibility  gap  between  what 
existing  quality  programs  are  per- 
cieved  to  be  doing  and  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  happening  on  that  pressroom 
floor. 

Many  managers  are  upset  because 
all  of  their  efforts,  at  great  expense, 
are  falling  short  of  goals.  Let  me  give 
you  a  couple  of  examples  I  have  found 
in  recent  consulting  assignments. 

In  one  fairly  large  commercial 
plant,  a  quality  program  was  firmly 
established.  A  quality  analyst  was  on 
the  staff  and  fully  trained,  I  was  told. 
Quality  pickups  were  made  every 
hour  by  the  security  guard  right  off 
the  load.  The  pressman’s  bonus  was 
based  on  the  quality  rating  of  those 
pickups. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  system 

(Drazan  is  a  print  quality  specialist 
based  in  Brookfield,  III.) 
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except  that  on  investigation,  I  found 
two  things.  First,  the  frequency  of  the 
pickups  swamped  the  quality  analyst 
so  that  only  a  very  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  was  possible.  Second,  the  analyst 
was  totally  unaware  of  what  the  real 
parameters  of  quality  were.  She 
would  skim  through  a  pickup  in  30 
seconds,  issue  a  rating,  and  go  on  to 
the  next  one.  The  ratings  had  no  rele- 
vence  to  real  quality. 

The  flaw  in  this  system  was  that  the 
analyst  saw  almost  every  deviation  as 
blanket  piling.  The  pressmen  were 
constantly  shutting  down  to  wash 
blankets  to  prevent  the  negative  rat¬ 
ing.  That  type  of  quality  system  is 
counterproductive  and  irrelevant  to 
the  real  world. 

The  second  quality  system  is  one 
that  I  have  seen  in  many  fairly  decent 
pressrooms.  Usually  a  quality  person 
has  been  hired  and  assigned  to  the 
job.  A  title  and  an  office  is  in  place. 
What  is  missing  is  a  basic  direction  or 
an  action  plan.  All  that  such  a  system 
generates  is  one  more  commentary  on 
quality  with  little  action  to  change  it. 

I  recently  traveled  to  a  Third  World 
country  to  assist  a  fairly  large  news¬ 
paper  aiihieve  a  quality  product.  Here 
is  what  we  did;  it  was  incredibly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Step  one 

A  quality  analyst  was  trained  to  use 
the  statistical-quality  grid  1  had  devel¬ 
oped.  This  grid  breaks  quality  down 
into  eight  categories  and  is  written  in 
nonprofessional  terms  so  that  the 
analyst  and  the  press  crews  can 
understand  it  easily.  Teaching  the 
analyst  to  use  the  grid  took  only  a 
half-hour.  This  analyst  was  incredibly 
tough  and  her  first  independent  rating 
was  1 .4,  which  was  very  low  but  1  had 
to  admit  was  realistic. 

Step  two 

We  had  a  crew  meeting.  We  fully 
explained  the  statistical-quality  grid 
and  explained  its  purpose  and  objec¬ 
tives.  We  discussed  all  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  last  paper  and  explained 
the  low  initial  rating.  A  full,  wide- 
ranging  quality  discussion  followed. 
One  of  our  meeting’s  objectives  was 
to  determine  if  there  were  any  press 
conditions  that  had  negative  impact 
on  quality  and  could  be  eliminated. 

Step  three 

We  had  a  second  crew  meeting. 
The  quality  rating  had  improved  to 
2.5,  which  was  good  for  a  one-day 


improvement.  During  the  run  we  had 
picked  up  samples  at  5,000  intervals. 
In  addition,  I  had  very  carefully 
marked  a  complete  paper.  At  the 
meeting  we  discussed  the  paper,  page 
by  page,  and  problem  by  problem.  A 
correction  for  each  of  the  problems 
was  given.  We  discussed  ink  and 
water  extensively  and  impact  on  the 
overall  quality  result. 

The  most  significant  part  of  this 
meeting  was  a  display  of  the  5,000 
interval  newspapers.  The  variation 
was  incredibly  bad.  Fortunately  there 
were  a  few  good  ones.  Quality  clearly 
was  possible.  We  discussed  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  variations  and  made  sug¬ 
gestions  for  some  corrective  actions. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pressman  would  turn  in  his  best 
paper  for  analysis  instead  of  a  random 
pickup.  This  would  make  the  analysis 
more  honest.  Actually  at  that  point 
the  program  could  be  a  success 
since  a  very  serious  effort  to 
achieve  quality  was  assured  because 
of  the  pride  factor.  At  the  meetings  I 
had  made  constant  references  to  pride 
as  the  major  factor  in  quality. 

Step  four 

We  had  a  third  and  last  meeting.  We 
again  had  picked  up  samples  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  5,000  and  the  turnaround  was 
incredible.  The  quality  analyst  had 
given  a  rating  of  3.5,  which  was  very 
high.  The  display  of  the  sequenced 
papers  was  almost  unbelievable. 
Where  we  had  ranges  that  were  wild 
before,  we  now  had  a  consistency  that 
was  very  acceptable.  The  crews  had 
lowered  their  water  dials  by  10  points 
and  reduced  their  folder  nip  pressure 
with  very  significant  quality  improve¬ 
ments  in  every  category. 

This  meeting  was  dominated  by 
smiles  and  extremely  proud  press 
crews.  They  had  shown  this  Ameri¬ 
can  how  good  they  could  be. 

Step  five 

All  of  the  pieces  for  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram  were  now  in  place.  We  had  a 
trained  quality  analyst.  We  had  a  pre¬ 
ferred  quality  pickup  system  that 
assured  a  quality  effort  would  be 
made  every  day.  We  had  set  up  a 
system  to  respond  to  quality  deter¬ 
rents  through  the  crew-meeting  con¬ 
cept  which  will  continue  on  a  weekly 
basis.  We  provided  a  book  on  basic 
pressmanship  which  will  make  fur¬ 
ther  progress  possible. 

The  most  important  contribution 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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WE  WERETHE  FIRSTTONOTia 
THATTHE  WORLD’S  FASTEST  MACHINES 
DON’T  HA/E  ABIHLT-IN  DRIVER. 


A  revolutionary  idea.  Instead  of  building  the  “driver”  (Page  Image  Processor)  into 
the  output  imager,  we  made  it  independent.  That’s  why  Autologic’s  APS-800S  Page 
Image  Processor  works  faster.  And  smarter.  It  can  output  one  page  while  building  the 
next  one,  in  memory.  Screen  halftones  internally,  in  seconds.  Drive  four  output  imagers. 


Produce  double-trucks  on  a  single  sheet.  And  more.  Autologic’s  APS-800S  gives  you 
fully  composed  pages,  with  halftones,  at  unimaginable  speeds. 

Let  us  drive, and  get  to  the  finish  line  first!  Ask  about  our 
complete  line  of  Page  Image  Processors.  Call  (805)  498-9611. 


A  SubsidiaPr’  of  Volt  Information  .Sciences 
1050  Ftaru  ho  Conejo  Blvd .  Newbuiy  Park.  (A  91320 


Tossed  newspapers  may  have  cost  candidate  election 

Campaign  aide  admits  dumping  thousands  of  copies  of  weekiy  paper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

An  overzealous  campaign  worker 
may  have  cost  his  candidate  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  lieutenant 
governor  of  North  Carolina  when  he 
admitted  throwing  into  dumpsters 
several  thousand  copies  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  that  was  telling  people  to 
vote  against  his  man. 

The  candidate,  state  senator  Har¬ 
old  Hardison,  “was  considered  the 
front-runner  before  this  happened. 
Then  he  lost,”  said  Steve  Schewel, 
publisher  of  The  Independent,  a 
45,000-free-distribution  publication 
serving  Durham,  Raleigh  and  Chapel 
Hill. 

More  than  7,000  copies  of  The 
Independent  were  stolen  from  distri¬ 
bution  points  on  April  22,  Schewel 
related.  The  newspaper’s  headline 
that  day  was,  “Hardison:  Stop  Him. 
The  most  important  vote  you  will 
cast.” 


Congratulations 

BILLY  COX 

Florida  Today 

Winner  of 

The  American  Legion 
1988 

Fourth  Estate  Award 

for 

his  series 

"Atomic  Vets: 
Remembering 
Ground  Zero" 

For  information  on  1989 
competition  write: 

The  American  Legion 
Public  Relations  Division 
P.  0.  Box  1055 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 


A  Raleigh  attorney  alerted  the 
weekly  that  he  had  seen  a  man  in  a 
white  Volvo  with  the  license  plate 
ATHOL  throwing  stacks  of  the  The 
Independent  into  his  car,  Schewel 
said.  The  Volvo  was  later  found 
parked  in  front  of  Hardison’s  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters  in  the  city. 

“We  confronted  the  campaign,  and 
after  some  denials,  they  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  campaign  aide  who 
admitted  doing  it”  because  of  what 
the  newspaper  had  written  on  its  front 
page,  said  Schewel. 

The  aide  admitted  to  taking  about 
5,000  copies  of  the  newspaper, 
Schewel  said.  “He  stole  thousands  of 
papers  and  certainly  threw  them  in 
the  dumpsters.  We  don’t  know  who 
took  the  others.” 

The  missing  copies  were  reprinted 
and  distributed,  and  the  incident 
received  “incredible  coverage” 
throughout  the  state,  Schewel  said. 

The  Rcdeigh  News  &  Observer  ran 
a  story  in  its  Sunday,  April  24,  edition 
which  in  turn  sparked  coverage  from 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  about  five  major  North 
Carolina  dailies,  and  a  number  of 
radio  and  television  stations,  Schewel 
told  E&P. 


The  coverage,  Schewel  added, 
“kept  the  story  in  the  news  all  week 
before  the  primary.” 

The  Independent  has  decided  not  to 
file  any  criminal  charges  against  the 
campaign  worker,  Schewel  said.  “He 
did  a  dumb  thing,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
leave  him  with  a  criminal  charge  all 
his  life.  He  cost  his  candidate  the 
election.” 

However,  The  Independent  does 
plan  to  file  a  civil  suit  against  the 
Hardison  campaign  in  order  to 
recover  damages,  including  the  cost 
of  reprinting,  Schewel  said.  “The  real 
responsibility  lies  with  the  campaign. 
They  should  pay  us  back.” 

The  campaign  office  was  closed 
after  the  primary.  But  E&P  reached 


Sen.  Hardison  by  telephone  and  he 
denied  any  responsibility  for  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Hardison  said  he  did  not  know 
“anything  at  all”  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  except  for  what  he  “read  in  the 
newspapers.”  Hardison  added  that 
he  did  no'  know  the  aide  in  question. 

“I’m  sorry  it  happened.  I  don’t 
condone  it,”  he  continued.  Hardison 
called  the  incident  a  “publicity  ploy” 
by  The  Independent  and  disputed 
Schewel’s  claim  that  it  cost  him  the 
election. 

Hardison  said  he  believes  “what 
did  me  in”  was  his  decision  to  run  a 
series  of  television  ads  attacking  his 
opponent. 

The  state  senator  also  questioned 
why  Schewel  claims  the  issues  of  The 
Independent  were  stolen  by  the  cam¬ 
paign  aide  when  the  newspaper  has 
“free”  printed  right  on  its  front 
cover. 

“Just  because  it’s  free  doesn’t  give 
him  the  right  to  steal  all,”  Schewel 
said.  He  drew  an  analogy  with  paper 
napkins  being  provided  free  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  restaurant.  Diners  can 
help  themselves  to  a  few,  but  it  would 
still  be  stealing  if  someone  tried  to 
make  off  with  the  restaurant’s  entire 
supply. 


In  an  unrelated  incident,  the  entire 
press  run  of  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  edi¬ 
tion  of  Creative  Loafing  was  stolen 
from  the  central  distribution  point  on 
May  25. 

Associate  publisher  Scott  Walsey 
said  the  printer  dropped  off  the 
30,000-copy  run  about  2  a.m.,  a  few 
hours  earlier  than  usual.  When  Cre¬ 
ative  Loafing’s  distribution  people 
arrived  around  7  a.m.,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  missing. 

Creative  Loafing  has  not  discov¬ 
ered  who  is  responsible  for  the  alleged 
theft,  but  Walsey  believes  the  papers 
were  transported  out  of  state  and  sold 
to  recycling  centers. 

Another  press  run  was  ordered  and 
(Continued  on  page  152) 


The  state  senator  also  questioned  why  Schewel 
claims  the  issues  of  The  Independent  were  stolen  by 
the  campaign  aide  when  the  newspaper  has  “free” 
printed  right  on  its  front  cover. 
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The  New  World  of  Photos:  Quality  and  Speed. 


AP’s  new  PhotoStream  is  the  future  of 
picture  delivery  for  newspapers. 

A  black  and  white  picture  can  be  at 
your  photo  department  a  minute  or  less 
after  AP  sends  it  (color  in  three  minutes), 
thanks  to  computer-driven  satellite 
transmission.  With  faster  delivery  from 
around  the  world,  AP  gives  you  more 
pictures  on  the  wire  to  choose  from. 

And  because  the  signal  is  digitized,  the 
pictures  are  clearer  and  crisper  than  ever, 
meeting  the  standard  for  advanced  offset 
printing  systems. 


What’s  more,  once  the  picture  is  in  your 
shop,  you  have  control  over  tone  and 
cropping.  Using  an  electronic  darkroom, 
your  photo  or  production  editor  can  size 
and  balance  each  AP  LaserPhoto  to 
custom-fit  your  paper’s  requirements. 

Quality  and  speed  make  an  unbeatable 
combination  in  news  pictures.  Let  your  AP 
bureau  chief  tell  you  how  PhotoStream 
delivers  both.  Or  contact  AP  NewsPhotos 
in  New  York,  (212)  621-1909. 

The  future  of  pictures  is  emerging  now, 
through  AP’s  New  World  of  News. 

Associated  Press 

The  New  World  of  News. 


NEWS/TECH 


Quality  color  without  a  scanner 

Small  Texas  dally  offers  advice  to  others  on  a  limited  budget 


By  Susan  Killian 

Many  smaller  daily  newspapers 
struggle  to  produce  quality  full-color 
photographs  inexpensively,  effi¬ 
ciently  and  consistently. 

When  the  Orange  (Texas)  Leader 
hired  Brad  Horn  as  its  new  photo 
editor  in  August  1987,  it  shared  that 
problem  with  other  similar-sized 
publications.  While  the  presses  could 
handle  most  color  requests,  an  accu¬ 
rate  system  of  color  separation  was 
missing. 


separations  were  obtained  one  of  two 
ways:  using  an  Associated  Press 
transmitter  so  that  a  color  print  could 
be  sent,  thereby  producing  the  sepa¬ 
rations;  or  sending  color  slides  else¬ 
where  for  separations,  usually  to  sis¬ 
ter  papers  in  Port  Arthur  or  Austin. 

While  quality  was  not  a  problem 
when  having  the  other  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  newspapers  make  separa¬ 
tions,  the  time  required  to  dispatch 
film  and  return  separations  severely 
hindered  the  news  operation.  Break¬ 
ing  news  photos  simply  could  not  be 
separated. 

To  use  the  AP  transmitter,  the  net¬ 
work  wire  was  pulled  out  of  the 
receiver  and  a  direct  line  was  hooked 
from  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver. 
The  system  worked,  but  also  created 
some  serious  problems.  Since  essen¬ 
tially  the  local  photograph  was  being 
turned  into  a  wire  photo,  there  was  a 
great  loss  of  quality.  Also,  the 
receiver  was  kept  off  the' network  for 
a  minimum  of  45  minutes  for  each  set 
of  separations,  often  costing  the  news 
desk  several  AP  photos. 


Horn  said  his  system 
costs  oniy  about  $2.50 
to  make  camera-ready 
separations . . . 


In  addition,  such  a  system  required 
someone  familiar  with  the  process  to 
sit  by  the  transmitter  for  45  minutes  at 
a  time  to  make  sure  the  transmissions 
were  without  flaws. 

“We  had  to  find  a  better  system,” 
observed  executive  editor  Scott 
McElhaney.  “We  were  just  about  out 
of  ideas  since  every  alternative  would 
cost  money  a  newspaper  our  size 
could  not  justify.” 

Then  one  day  photo  editor  Brad 
Horn  took  an  indoor  photograph  of  a 
jockey  preparing  for  a  horse  race. 
Utilizing  a  bounce  flash  to  light  the 
jockey,  he  left  the  shutter  open  for 
one  second  to  allow  the  ambient  light 
to  fill  in  the  background.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  ambient  light  was  floures- 
cent,  which  made  the  background 
green. 


“I  started  kicking  around  the  idea 
of  using  a  green  gel  over  the  flash  and 
a  magenta  gel  over  the  lens,  which 
would  have  color-corrected  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  Horn,  who  studied  photogra¬ 
phy  at  Lamar  University  in  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  said.  “That’s  when  I  got 
the  idea  for  a  new  color-separation 
system  for  our  needs.” 

Horn  knew  a  deep  magenta  filter 
would  block  all  green  light,  and  that  if 
green  in  a  color  negative  filter  were 
used  when  making  a  print,  all  magenta 
light  would  be  blocked  —  and  the 
same  applied  for  cyan  and  yellow 
light. 

Using  the  newspaper’s  overhead 
color  enlarger,  Horn  felt  certain  he 
could  use  deep  magenta  and  deep 
cyan  filters  in  printing  a  color  nega¬ 
tive,  and  print  only  yellow;  using  deep 
cyan  and  yellow  filters  would  yield  a 
magenta  print,  and  deep  yellow  and 
magerita  filters  would  yield  a  cyan 
separation. 

It  worked,  the  photo  editor 
declared. 

Basically,  Horn  simply  turns  up 
two  of  the  colors  to  their  highest  set¬ 
tings  on  the  enlarger.  Black-and- 
white  prints  of  each  color  are  easily 
made  with  Panalure  11  Repro  paper. 
The  final  product  is  one  black-and- 
white  print  of  each  color,  and  he  also 
makes  a  light  black-and-white  print 
by  turning  all  of  the  color  filters  out. 

Each  separated  black-and-white 
print  is  then  marked  according  to 
“color,”  Horn  said,  and  sent  to  cam¬ 
era  to  be  shot  as  negative  transparent 
halftones,  which  are  stripped  into  the 
page  negatives. 

So  far  the  system  has  worked 
remarkably  well,  McElhaney 
reported.  “We  have  noticed  at  times 
that  some  of  the  colors  are  not  true.  A 
medium-blue  tends  to  be  very  dark, 
and  skin  tones  often  have  a  light 
bluish  cast  to  them,  but  Brad  con¬ 
tinues  to  refine  his  process  and  I  am 
confident  the  kinks  will  be  worked 
out.” 

Horn  feels  the  filters  he  was  using 
in  the  enlarger  were  not  dark  enough 
to  suppress  all  of  the  light  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  wavelength. 

“For  that  reason,  I  began  looking 
into  the  use  of  Wratten  filters  from 
(Continued  on  page  163) 


At  about  only  14,()00-Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  the  paper  simply  could  not 
justify  the  cost  of  color-scanning 
equipment.  Up  to  that  point,  color 


(Killian  is  a  former  reporter  who 
now  works  in  the  ad  department  at  the 
Leader.) 


ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWS  MEDIA 
INTERNAL  AUDITORS 

The  13th  Annual  NMIA  Educational 
Seminar 

August  17-19,  1988 
Long  Beach,  California 
Queen  Mary  Hotel 
(800)  421-3732 

$195  member$/$250  nonmembers 

This  year's  seminar  promises  to  be  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  educational  program  for  all  attendees.  Topics 
will  cover  many  facets  of  the  communications 
industry.  It's  the  most  valuable  educational  prog¬ 
ram  of  the  year  for  news  media  professionals. 
Anyone  in  the  industry  can  gain  valuable  insight 
from  the  variety  of  topics  covered,  and  enrollment 
is  open  to  everyone. 

To  reserve  your 
place  contact; 

Mike  Evans 
Publicity 
(703)  284-6843 


ASSOCIATION  Of 

Nik 

NEWS  MEDIA 
HTERNAL 
AUDITORS 
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CIVILOX 

KEYLESS  INKING 

Changes  the  face 
of  letterpress  printing 


CIVILOX  changes  the  face 
of  letterpress  printing  by 
removing  “tons”  of  ink  train 
iron.  It  changes  the  face  of 
your  newspaper  by  providing 
consistent  results  throughout 
the  run. 


CIVILOX  keyless  inking 
changes  the  face  of  your 
pressroom  by  significantly  reducing  cleaning 
and  time  and  by  eliminating  ink  keys. 

Today  any  letterpress  pressroom  can  use 


CIVILOX  to  enhance  its 
quality  program  and  reduce  its 
operating  costs  without 
purchasing  new  presses  or 
_ adding  building  space. 

Crabtree  Vickers  has 
approximately  250  CIVILOX 
INKING  SYSTEM  systems  running  with  an 

additional  ISO  on  order.  May 
we  introduce  you  to  modern  keyless  inking? 

Call  for  a  brochure  or  video,  or  let  us  arrange  a 
demonstration. 


See  us  at 

ANPA/TECBooth3118 


®Z7 


Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

14  West  Forest  Avenue  70  Gibson  Drive  Unit  5 

Englewood,  New  Jersey  07631  Markham,  Ontario  L3R  4C2 

(201)  568-5980  (416)475-8057 

A  Vickers  Company 


Soviet  journalists  discuss  glasnost 

Say  they  can  be  more  critical  of  government  in  their  stories 


By  Ron  Milligan 

The  winds  of  change  stirring  in  the 
Soviet  Union  rustled  through  a  recent 
lO-day  junket  in  the  United  States  by 
a  party  of  top  Soviet  Journalists. 

“The  words  and  deeds  are  now 
close,”  declared  Vladislav  A. 
Drobkov,  referring  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment’s  prounouncements  versus 
its  performance.  Drobkov  is  deputy 
editor  of  Pravda’s  foreign  news 
department.  Pravda  is  the  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Commmunist  Party. 

“The  government  should  serve  the 
people,  not  the  people  serve  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  Drobkov  declared.  “It 
was  stated  quite  clearly  by  our  lead¬ 
ers,  especially  by  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  several  times  already,”  he 
added.  “It  was  always  stated,  but 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  fulfill 
those  words.” 

The  Soviet  constitution,  adopted  60 
years  ago,  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  do  the  constitutions  of  all  15 
of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  republics,  but 
Soviet  governments  have  historically 
regulated  the  media  more  in  the  spirit 
of  V.I.  Lenin’s  order  the  year  before 
the  constitution  in  a  decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  all  opposition 
newspapers. 

In  an  interview  in  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  their  U.S.  trip, 
Drobkov,  Igor  Golombiovski,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Izvestia,  General  Ivan 
Panov,  chief  editor  of  the  Soviet 
Army  Newspaper  Red  Star,  and 
Rafail  N.  Moseev,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  of  Journalists  of 


the  U.S.S.R.,  spoke  of  glasnost 
(openness),  and  the  changes  current 
in  Soviet  journalism. 

They  agreed  the  change  dated  back 
just  three  years  to  the  April  1985  ple¬ 
num  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
which  elected  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  At 
the  plenum,  the  party  proposed  a 
whole  range  of  ways  and  means  to 
promote  the  democratization  of 
Soviet  society,  Drobkov  explained. 


Asked  about  the  relationship 
between  correspondents  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  Afghanistan,  General  Panov  of 
Red  Star  said  they  have  been  writing 
about  it  quite  openly  for  three  years. 
He  conceded  a  policy  of  information 
control  had  existed.  There  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  all  through  the  course  of 
those  eight  years.  General  Panov 
observed. 

The  four  Soviet  newsmen  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  six  other 
Soviet  journalists  and  two  interpre¬ 
ters  at  the  start  of  a  10-day  American 
visit  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The 
visit  reciprocated  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year  by  an  ASNE  group. 

As  varying  interpretations  of  the 
Soviet  media  crossed  the  table  from 


the  four  journalists,  Drobkov 
chuckled  and  stated,  “You  must  be 
ready  that  some  of  our  views  don’t 
coincide  now.  We  don’t  speak  in  one 
voice  anymore.” 

Drobkov  expanded  on  the 
exchange  of  conflicting  viewpoints  in 
the  Soviet  Union’s  current  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  social  and  economic 
restructuring  called  perestroika. 
“There  is  a  big  discussion  how  we 


should  build  our  socialism.” 

A  great  many  authors,  journalists, 
writers  and  scientists  are  expressing 
points  of  view  that  the  government 
might  once  have  considered  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  pointed  out. 

“The  kind  of  socialism  that  we  are 
heading  toward  now  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  in  some  fields,  as  Lenin’s  plan 
for  socialism,”  Drobkov  said. 

He  cited  a  slogan,  “More  social¬ 
ism,”  and  said  that  means  not  more 
government  but  less  government 
interference  in  the  problems  of  collec¬ 
tive  farms,  the  factories,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  people’s  own  enterprises, 
and  their  own  societies. 

Drobkov  said  his  paper,  Pravda, 
recently  published  a  story  question¬ 
ing  decisions  made  about  the  work 
now  under  way  at  Chernobyl.  Near 
the  Ukrainian  town  of  Chernobyl,  the 
Lenin  Atomic  Power  Plant  blew  up 
two  years  ago,  releasing  a  radioactive 
cloud.  That  was  a  year  after  pere¬ 
stroika  and  glasnost  had  begun,  but 
the  fallout  from  the  cloud  fell  on  other 
countries  without  warning  and  a  fall¬ 
out  of  criticism  fell  on  the  Soviet  fail¬ 
ure  to  inform  people  immediately. 

“We  criticize  it,”  Drobkov 
responded  to  a  question  about  that 
failure.  “We  criticize  ourselves  for 
not  doing  this  properly.” 

He  drew  a  picture  of  official  cover- 
up  not  entirely  unrecognizable  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  media  of  Western 
countries. 

The  most  important  reasons  for  not 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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Drobkov  said  his  paper,  Pravda,  recently  published 
a  story  questioning  decisions  made  about  the  work 
now  under  way  at  Chernobyl. 
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Unparalleled  Strength  and  Flexibility 


Stream  is  split  with  every  other  paper 
going  to  the  first  drop  point.  Products 
may  be  delivered  in  slugs,  or  selected 
ratios  to  many  processing  devices. 


◄  The  Quipp-Gripp  pick-up  station  requires  . 
less  space.  Bi-directional  tractor  drive 
can  be  mounted  anywhere,  vertically  or  • 
horizontally,  driving  in  both  directions. 


Non-metallic  articulating  chain  carries 
six  grippers  per  foot.  Self-lubricating 
chain  links  are  connected  by  steel 
ball  joints. 


Quipp  Systems  Incorporated 

9270  N.W.  100th  Street 
Miami,  Florida  33178 
Telephone  (305)  884-5204 
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Television  newsman  offers  sage  advice 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

Both  print  and  electronic  news 
media  are  being  adversely  controlled 
by  economics,  claims  Morton  Dean, 
former  CBS  Sunday  evening  news 
anchor  who  is  now  with  Independent 
Network  News. 

Speaking  on  “A  Reporter's  Note¬ 
book:  A  Newsroom  Under  Fire,” 
Dean  recently  told  a  University  of 
California/Davis  crowd  that  econom¬ 
ics  should  not  play  a  role  “in  whether 
your  story  gets  covered,”  but  it  does. 

In  the  electronic  media,  “There’s 
too  much  business  in  the  business,” 
he  said.  He  lashed  out  against  net¬ 
work  cutbacks  that  severely  trim  staff 
and  budgets  to  the  detriment  of  news 
coverage. 

“That  means  fewer  people  to  cover 
the  stories,  fewer  chances  will  be 
taken,  and  fewer  stories  will  get 
covered  —  only  those  guaranteed  to 
be  on  the  air,”  he  charged.  “There’s  a 
lot  of  good  people  in  tv,  but  they  can’t 
operate  on  a  very  tight  leash  or  a  very 

(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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tight  budget.” 

The  situation  in  the  print  media  is 
not  any  better.  Dean  feels.  “You  have 
to  wade  through  the  ads  to  get  to  the 
news.  I  don’t  think  newspapers  are 
doing  that  great  ajob.  There  are  only  a 
few  good  newspapers  [in  the 
country].” 

Warning  that  “economics  is  a  big 
step  toward  curtailing  the  press,” 
Dean  said,  “A  lot  of  Americans 
believe  the  press  is  free,  but  when 
freedom  of  the  press  fails,  the  other 
freedoms  begin  to  fall.  It  has  a  domino 
effect. 

“Eighty  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
world  live  where  there  is  no  free 
press.” 

Dean,  a  20-year  television  journal¬ 
ist,  complained  that  tv  executives,  in 
making  staff  cutbacks,  bemoan  the 
enormous  salaries  of  their  anchors, 
but  “there’s  never  a  word  about  the 
salaries  of  the  people  doing  the 
squeezing.” 

Dean  criticized  what  he  called  the 
“trend”  toward  “age  and  wage  dis¬ 
crimination”  to  “let  experienced 
hands  go  —  some  with  20  to  25  years 
in  the  business.” 

This  is  being  done,  he  claimed,  so 
businesses  can  hire  younger  people  at 
lower  salaries  in  order  to  reap  bigger 
profits. 


to  “Election  Weekend.” 

“Having  Election  Day  during  the 
week  is  just  plain  silly”  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  working  and  maintain  tight 
schedules,  he  observed.  “We  should 
have  an  election  weekend  —  two 
days  —  which  would  offer  ample 
time  to  vote.” 

Dean  advocated  a  national  primary 
in  August  or  September;  no  individual 
primaries  in  the  states;  party  conven¬ 
tions  in  October;  and  the  election  in 
November. 

“New  Hampshire  has  its  primary  in 
the  winter,  and  California  in  the 
spring,”  he  pointed  out.  “It’s  like 
having  more  than  one  finish  line.  Only 
one  or  two  candidates  are  left  by  the 
time  it  gets  to  California.” 

Dean  quipped  that  presidential 
campaigns  are  so  long  that  reporters 
“lose  sense  of  where  they  are.”  He 
recalled  a  phone  call  he  received  in  his 
hotel  room  while  he  was  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  trail.  An  acquaintance  called 
and  asked,  “What  are  you  doing  in 
town?” 

Dean,  still  groggy  with  sleep, 
replied,  “I  not  only  don’t  know  what 
I’m  doing,  but  1  don’t  know  what 
town  I’m  doing  it  in.” 

It  gets  to  the  point  where  reporters 
go  home  and  “steal  their  own  towels 
and  tell  their  wives  to  put  paper  lining 


“Now,  30%  of  the  Miss  America  contestants  want  to 
be  a  tv  anchorwoman.  That’s  one  route,  i  suppose, 
but  if  you  go  up  the  hard  way,  you  have  something  to 
faii  back  on.  if  you  just  have  a  pretty  face  and  the 
ratings  go,  there’s  nothing  ieft.” 


He  said  this  is  not  only  occurring  in 
tv,  radio  and  newspapers,  but  in  other 
businesses  throughout  the  nation. 

Dean  categorized  personnel  in 
newsrooms  as  “yesterday’s  people” 
and  “today’s  people.” 

“If  you  have  a  memory,  you’re  sus- 
pect  [for  being  ‘yesterday’s 
people’],”  he  said. 

The  result  of  the  age  and  wage  dis¬ 
crimination,  he  said,  is  “you’re  get¬ 
ting  a  whole  new  generation  [in  the 
newsrooms].” 

Dean  called  for  a  shortened  politi¬ 
cal  process,  which  would  be  “more 
focused  and  more  interesting.” 

Presidential  campaigns,  he  said, 
are  “too  long,”  individual  state  pri¬ 
maries  are  “unnecessary,”  and  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  is  “too  short.”  He  declared 
that  Election  Day  should  be  expanded 


on  the  toilets,”  he  said. 

Reporters  amuse  themselves  by 
trying  to  come  up  with  the  “biggest 
fibs”  of  the  campaign.  Dean 
remarked.  One  that  seems  to  circulate 
every  year  goes  like  this:  A  cagey  old 
New  Hampshire  farmer  is  asked: 
“Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life?” 

The  farmer  replies:  “Not  yet.” 

On  other  topics.  Dean  had  this  to 
say: 

Press  bans:  “The  U.S.  government 
shouldn’t  ban  us  [the  press]  from 
going  anywhere.” 

The  1988  campaign:  “The  person¬ 
alities  are  dull.  .  .  .  but  it  won’t  be  a 
dull  campaign.  I  think  this  will  be  an 
issue-oriented  campaign.  It  will  be 
hard-fought.  There  will  be  some  mud- 
slinging.” 

(Continued  on  page  152) 
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Applied  automation  technology  from  Mitsubishi 


Mitsubishi  Announces 
Automation . . .  Automaticaiiy 


Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  a  worldwide 
leader  in  technology  developments,  has  applied 
its  expertise  to  newspaper  printing  with  the 
most  comprehensive  automated  systems  avail¬ 
able  today  for  newspapers. 

Our  most  recent  offering,  the  Splicing  Prepara¬ 
tion  Robot  (SPR),  utilizes  the  latest  technical 
advances  to  provide  automated  paper  roll 
checking,  peeling,  cutting  and  taping  prior  to 
transport  of  roll  to  the  reel  room. 


Other  innovative  automation  systems  include 
our  Integrated  Tension  Control  System,  Auto¬ 
mated  Plate  Distribution  System,  Plate  Applica¬ 
tion  Robot  and  Integrated  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 


And,  in  addition  to  the  automation  systemsjust 
mentioned,  Mitsubishi  has  non-anilox  Keyless 
Offset  Presses  in  operation.  Mitsubishi  has  also 
built  and  successfully  tested  the  new  3:2  Folder, 
specifically  designed  to  accommodate  U.S. 
newspaper  printing  requirements. 

From  the  Splicing  Preparation  Robot  to  the  3:2 
Folder,  all  Mitsubishi  systems  incorporate 
leading-edge  automation  and  control  technol¬ 
ogy  focused  on  just  one  goal:  superior  news¬ 
paper  production. 

To  see  the  Splicing  Preparation  Robot  at  work 
and  learn  more  about  Mitsubishi  newspaper 
presses,  visit  our  Booth  No.  4708  at  the 
ANPA/TEC  '88  Show  in  Atlanta. 
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Marketing  your  newspaper 

Conference  explores  ways  to  do  It  better 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Newspaper  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  directors  from  around  the  globe 
were  recently  given  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  about  how  to  better 
market  their  newspapers  and  turn  out 
a  better  product  from  various  sources 
during  the  recent  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  confer¬ 
ence  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Speakers  ranged  from  advertising 
professionals  to  a  European  market¬ 
ing  consultant  to  a  television  com¬ 
mentator  and  syndicated  columnist 
and,  of  course,  to  newspaper  market¬ 
ing  professionals  themselves. 

Looking  at  U.S.  newspapers  from  a 
European  angle,  Noel  Wickland,  a 
marketing  consultant  from  Noel 
Wickland  &  Associates  in  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  in  England,  both  criticized 
and  complimented  them,  noting  on 
one  hand  that  they  tend  to  run  articles 
that  are  too  long,  could  use  stronger 
typography  and  layout,  and  they 
could  spread  their  coverage  over  a 
wider  area. 

On  the  positive  side,  he  noted, 
American  newspapers  are  fair,  con¬ 
tain  great  sports  reporting  and  are  a 
great  value  for  both  readers’  and 
advertisers’  dollars. 


Wickland  suggested  that  American 
newspaper  people  look  at  European 
newspapers  —  both  in  English  and 
other  languages  —  to  get  a  feel  for 
how  the  papers  look. 

He  sometimes  worries  about  the 
tendency  of  newspapers  to  do  a 
reverse  Superman  —  flying  around 
like  heroes  until  there  is  some  com¬ 
petition  but  then  reverting  back  to 
become  more  like  the  mild-mannered 
Clark  Kent. 

For  example,  Wickland  said  that 
television  is  only  a  challenge  if  news¬ 
papers  try  to  imitate  it.  They  should 
instead  select  a  target  audience  and 
take  tv  head-on  in  competition. 

Wickland  identified  three  types  of 
newspapers;  those  run  by  the  owner; 
those  run  by  the  journalists;  and  those 
run  by  the  readers,  which  win 
because  they  are  attuned  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  really  matter. 

This  is  a  people  business,  and  it  will 
remain  so,  he  commented,  adding 
that  the  future  must  be  based  on  peo¬ 
ple,  not  microchips.  Neither  a  jour¬ 
nalist  nor  a  publisher  will  succeed  if 
he’s  not  tuned  in  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  succeed,  you  have  to  fail 
as  well,  commented  Andy  Berlin,  a 
principal  in  the  Goodby  Berlin  & 


Silverstein  ad  agency  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  creates  ads  for  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  fail  does  not  mean  one 
“should  take  undisciplined,  unmea¬ 
sured  risks,  but  to  do  a  successful 
[creative  campaign]  it’s  necessary  to 
fail.  We  try  to  assume  that  if  we  don’t 
get  it  right  the  first  time,  we  will  get  it 
right  the  second  time.  [That’s  a] 
necessary  cost  to  doing  things  that  are 
unconventional.” 

The  biggest  risk  is  not  taking  a  risk, 
he  added. 

During  a  critique  of  some  specific 
newspaper  television  advertise¬ 
ments,  Steve  Sohmer,  president  of 
the  Steve  Sohmer  Inc.  production 
company  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  gave  a 
few  tips  on  the  dos  and  don’ts  of 
advertising  for  newspapers  on  televi¬ 
sion. 

Newspaper  advertising  on  televi¬ 
sion  is  better  than  ever,  he  said.  It’s 
slicker,  smarter,  wiser  and  used  bet¬ 
ter,  and  there’s  a  real  opportunity  to 
promote  newspapers  to  a  tv 
audience  —  an  opportunity  that  all 
newspapers  should  seize  immedi¬ 
ately. 

With  the  network  news  divisions 
under  siege  from  strict  cutbacks,  the 
results  are  “painfully”  apparent,  he 
continued.  The  amount  of  hard  news 
on  tv  has  dwindled,  giving  daily  news¬ 
papers  a  chance  to  assert  their  news 
leadership,  especially  in  national  and 
international  issues. 

“When  advertising  on  television, 
remember,  people  watch  it  for  fun,” 
Sohmer  noted,  adding  that  “Making 
newspeople  interesting  is  the  key  to  tv 
promotion.” 

Using  humor  and  selling  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  are  also  effec¬ 
tive  tv  ad  strategies,  but  leave  nostal¬ 
gia  out  and  don’t  play  to  an  older 
audience,  he  continued.  “People 
think  newspapers  are  old-fashioned. 
Don’t  reinforce  that.” 

Further,  while  the  “gentle  art  of 
exaggeration”  can  make  a  spot 
memorable,  unbelievable  advertising 
can  hurt  an  entire  campaign. 

Television  advertising  “works  best 
when  you  show  the  product  in  use” 
and  the  immediate,  tangible  results  of 
that  use,  Sohmer  said. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  on  its  way 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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By  any  measure,  ATEX  Publishing  Systems  continues 
to  set  the  standard  for  electronic  prepress  systems. 
Nearly  700  newspapers  and  magazines  rely  on 
Atex  editorial,  advertising,  and  pagination  systems 
to  produce  millions  of  news,  entertainment,  and 
advertising  pages  each  year. 

By  combining  innovative  publishing  systems  with 
a  worldwide  network  of  skilled  support  people, 
Atex  has  always  provided  publishers  with  the  best 
application  of  current  technology  for  reducing 
costs  and  increasing  revenues. 

Add  to  that  long-term  commitment  our 
unequaled  track  record  for  installed  pagination 
systems,  and  our  increasing  use  of  industry  stan¬ 
dard  platforms  including  Sun,  DEC,  IBM  PCs,  and 
Ethernet,  and  you  have  the  only  choice  for 
today's  publishers. 

Visit  Atex  at  ANPA/TEC  '88.  We  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrating  our  Publication  Production  Node, 

News  Layout,  and  ARCHITECT  pagination 
products  running  on  Sun  workstations,  color  and 
black-and-white  imaging  systems,  and  our  newest 
PC  product,  ATEX  Writer  software.  Eind  out  for 
yourself  why  Atex  continues  to  set  the  standard 
for  publishing  systems. 


^  ^  B  32  Wiggins  Avenue 

C  9 Bedford,  MA  0 1 730 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  (6 1 7)  275-8300 
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CSX  Helps  A  Paper 
Moke  Headlines 


Mill  In  Tennessee 
Daily  In  Florida. 

Bowater,  Incoiporated,  is  a  major 


supplier  of  newsprint  for  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  a  job  demanding  consistent, 
faithful  delivery  on  a  JIT  basis.  To 
achieve  this  and  hold  down  costs, 
Bowater  relies  on  a  transportation/dis¬ 
tribution  plan  from  CSX  Transportation. 

CSX  moves  the  rolls  of  newsprint 
from  Bowater's  Calhoun,  Tennessee, 
mill  to  Tampa  in  boxcars  on  regularly 
scheduled  trains.  There,  the  paper  is 
inventoried  in  a  CSX  distribution  center 
until  needed  for  JIT  delivery  by  tmck. 

Result:  the  Tribune  enjoys  the 
dependability  and  economy  of  rail 
transportation,  better  inventory  control, 
and  freedom  from  having  to  handle 
and  warehouse  the  newsprint  them¬ 
selves.  Bowater  benefits  from  greater 
customer  satisfaction  and  the  enhanced 
ability  to  supply  customer  needs  from 
a  nearby  distribution  point. 

Want  to  get  closer  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers?  Hnd  out  about  CSX's  paper 
distribution  services.  Contact  CSX 
Transportation,  PO.  Box  839935, 

Stone  Mountain,  GA  30083.  Phone 
1-800-CALL-CSX— ext.  1841. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Todav’s 
Wav  To 
Market. 


©1988 
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starting  an  alternative-style  weekly 

Ames  (towa)  Daily  Tribune  owners  Gary  Gerlach  and  Michael 
Gartner  ‘envision’  starting  a  publication  of  this  type  in  Iowa 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  owners  of  the  Ames  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  are  thinking  of  starting  an  alter¬ 
native-style  weekly  of  news  and  arts 
commentary  that  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Iowa  statewide. 

The  “envisioned”  publication,  ten¬ 
tatively  titled  the  Iowa  Times,  would 
be  “roughly  modeled”  on  the  Maine 
Times,  an  influential  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Topsham,  said  Gary  Ger¬ 
lach,  publisher  and  one-third  owner 
of  the  Daily  Tribune.  “1  admire  the 
Maine  Times  very  much.” 

Gerlach  spoke  with  E&P  about  his 
plans  at  the  May  25-29  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Alternative  Week¬ 
lies  in  Toronto,  which  he  attended  “to 
get  ideas”  about  publishing  an 
“issues  and  arts  oriented”  publica¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  while  the  Maine 
Times  costs  750  per  issue,  or  $22.50 
annually,  most  of  the  A  AN  members 
are  free-distribution  newspapers. 

Which  way  to  go  with  the  Iowa 
Times  is  “one  of  the  marketing  ques¬ 
tions”  Gerlach  said  he  went  to 
Toronto  to  try  and  answer. 


Gerlach  also  visited  the  offices  of 
the  Maine  Times  earlier  this  year  to 
learn  more  about  its  operations. 

Although  the  Maine  Times  is 
known  for  its  pro-environment 
stands,  editor  Matthew  Storin  said 
the  weekly  stays  away  from  the 
“highly  political,  highly  partisan” 
coverage  that  characterizes  many 
alternative  newspapers.  “We  con¬ 
centrate  on  statewide  issues,”  said 
Storin,  who  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Gerlach  is  former  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  He  owns  the 
Ames  daily  along  with  Michael  Gart¬ 
ner,  former  Register  president  and 
now  Daily  Tribune  editor;  and  attor¬ 
ney  David  Belin.  Gartner  also  works 
as  a  consultant  to  Gannett’s  USA 
Today. 

A  bid  by  Gartner  and  Gerlach,  in 
association  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
led  to  the  breakup  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Co.  and  the  sale  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  newspaper  to  Gannett  Co.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  sale,  the  two  men  and 
Belin  acquired  the  Ames  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe,  which  was  later  sold. 

Under  R&T  ownership,  the  Regis¬ 
ter  was  distributed  statewide  in  Iowa, 
but  Gannett  is  focusing  the  Register 
“more  and  more  on  Des  Moines”  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  Gerlach 
said. 

That  decision  by  Gannett  created 
an  opportunity  for  the  Daily  Tribune, 
Gerlach  said.  “We  think  the  state 
needs  a  voice  —  a  statewide  voice.” 

The  Iowa  Times  would  probably  be 
“a  totally  separate  operation”  from 
the  Daily  Tribune  in  terms  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  staffs  but  would 
use  the  daily’s  facilities  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  he  said. 

Gerlach  noted  that  Ames,  about  40 
miles  north  of  Des  Moines,  is  located 
just  about  in  the  center  of  the  state. 
The  city  is  also  home  to  Iowa  State 
University,  has  an  arts  complex,  sev¬ 
eral  federal  facilities  and  is  home  to 
the  Iowa  Highway  Commission.  The 
university  population  would  be  a 
major  target  audience  for  the  planned 
weekly,  Gerlach  said. 

The  Ames  Tribune,  with  10,500 


daily  circulation,  has  already 
branched  out  into  community  jour¬ 
nalism,  Gerlach  noted.  In  addition  to 
the  daily,  the  company  publishes  a 
free-distribution  shopper.  Story 
Today,  in  its  home  Story  County  and 
a  free-distribution  community 
weekly,  Boone  Today,  in  adjoining 
Boone  County. 

Pa.  court  orders 
new  trial  in  case 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  ordered  a  new  trial  in  a  case  in 
which  Philadelphia  attorney  Richard 
A.  Sprague  won  a  $4.5  million  libel 
verdict  against  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  1983,  after  reporters  were 
prohibited  at  the  trial  from  invoking 
the  state’s  shield  law  to  protect  confi¬ 
dential  sources. 

Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  Charles  A.  Lord,  who  presided 
at  the  trial,  ruled  that  the  shield  law 
did  not  apply  and  excluded  all  testi¬ 
mony  about  information  gleaned  from 
unnamed  sources. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper  chose 
not  to  present  evidence  involving 
confidential  sources,  rather  than 
divulge  those  sources,  when  the  trial 
judge  insisted  on  disclosure  of 
sources  and  reporters  continued  to 
invoke  the  shield  law. 

The  libel  suit  stemmed  from  several 
1973  articles  in  the  Inquirer  focusing 
on  Sprague’s  conduct  when  he  was  a 
top  official  in  the  district  attorney’s 
office. 

In  ordering  a  new  trial.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Robert  N.C.  Mix,  writing  for  the 
court,  said,  “The  language  [of  the 
shield  law]  is  in  no  way  ambiguous 
and  its  direction  is  clear.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ously  designed  to  protect  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  the  source  and  we  are 
constrained  ...  to  accept  its  plain 
meaning. 

“If  the  shield  law  is  invoked  by  the 
defendant  to  avoid  disclosing  a 
source,  no  inference  either  favorable 
or  adverse  may  be  drawn  ...  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  unidentified 
source  or  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  supplied.” 


SAVE  $$$ 


A.N.P.A.  SPECIAL  on 
NEW  UPPER  FORMERS 


Model  WS2  -  SC  and  SSC 
K400  Off  List 


Model  WS3  -  RBC2 
$5,200  Off  Ust 


Model  GE700  -  pre-lOOO  Urbanite 

$10,000  Off  List _ 

Model  GEIOOO  -1000  Series  Urbanite 

$10,000  Off  List _ 

Orders  must  be  placed  be/orc  the  end 
of  A.N.P.A./TEC  88. 

See  us  at  booth  No.  4514. 


ONE  Corporation 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30341 
Telephone:  (404)  458-0351 
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The  world  economy  is  in  constant  motion.  See¬ 
sawing  in  response  to  a  myriad  of  factors  — 
many  of  them  puzzling,  even  to  experts.  But 
this  much  is  clear:  Your  readers  expect  your 
business  pages  to  deliver  useful  insights  — 
trends  and  analyses  that  can  help  them  look 
ahead.  Or  back  into  history  for  valuable  clues  to 
the  future.  A  tough  assignment.  But  a  whole  lot 
easier  with  The  New  York  Times  Information 
Bank  online  via  Nexis  ® 


The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  offers  something  for 
every  department  in  your  newspaper.  Including  more  than 
225,000  full-text  business  and  financial  stories  and  columns 
published  in  The  Times  from  June  1980  to  yesterday.  Plus 
over  650,000  abstracts— short  takes  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Forbes,  Fortune,  BarrQn’s  and  15  other  top  business 
publications.  All  to  help  make  your  business  coverage  more 
meaningful  to  today’s  readers.  Because  world  business  is 
their  business. 

The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  via  Nexis® 
Call  for  details.  1-800-227-4908.  Or  write  Mead  Data  Central, 
P.O.  Box  1830,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


Promoting  child  safety 

Newspaper  responds  to  tragic  event  by  publishing  child  safety  tab 


The  only  lead  law  enforcement 
officers  had  in  the  Good  Friday  disap¬ 
pearance  of  8-year-old  April  Tinsley 
was  a  single  report  that  she  had  been 
seen  being  forced  into  a  battered  light 
blue  pickup  truck  not  far  from  her 
home. 

The  first-grader  had  become  the 
object  of  a  massive  search  by  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  police  over  the  Easter 
weekend  until  that  Monday,  when  a 
jogger  found  her  body  in  a  ditch  along 
a  country  road  north  of  the  city.  She 
had  been  molested  and  murdered. 

The  reported  sighting  of  the  light 
blue  truck  in  Tinsley’s  neighborhood 
was  reinforced  by  a  second  report  of  a 
light  blue  vehicle  parked  early  Easter 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Tins¬ 
ley’s  body  was  found.  This  single  lead 
to  the  suspected  killer  was  also  the 
only  lead  to  allaying  growing  fears  of 
Fort  Wayne  parents  —  particularly 
those  in  Tinsley’s  neighborhood  — 
that  such  a  tragedy  could  happen  to 
their  children. 

Media  reaction  to  covering  the 
story  was,  as  expected,  intense  and 
comprehensive. 

Along  with  planning  for  routine 
coverage  of  the  story,  key  editors  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  — 
some  emotionally  moved  by  the 
story  as  parents  of  small  children 
themselves  —  met  to  discuss  what 
else  the  newspaper  might  do  to  help 
parents  cope  with  fears  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  safety. 

(This  article  was  submitted  by  Joe 
Sheibley,  assistant  to  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.) 


DAR-MAR-INC. 

7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FI.  33604 
(813-932-8888) 

FASTEST 
MOST  MODERN 
CORE  STRIPPER 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Good  Reasons  to  Buy 

1.  Saves  Money 

2.  Saves  Labor 

3.  Safe,  All  Electric 

4.  No  Sawing 


Tite  Safeiyfage 


HOffTOGET 
HOME  OK 


Within  an  hour,  discussions  went 
from  ideas  to  active  production.  And 
in  less  than  24  hours,  the  result  was  on 
the  streets  and  the  doorsteps  of  Fort 
Wayne  homes:  a  four-page  tabloid 
pullout  section  for  children  on  child 
safety. 

The  special  section  replaced  “The 
Mini  Pages,”  a  Universal  Press-dis¬ 
tributed  regular  feature  in  Wednes¬ 
day’s  News-Sentinel. 

“The  Safety  Page”  contained  list¬ 
ings  of  Dos  and  Don’ts  for  children,  a 
double-truck  “game  board”  incor¬ 
porating  safety  tips,  a  dot-to-dot 
game,  a  guide  for  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  on  how  to  effectively  involve  their 
children  in  using  and  understanding 
the  safety  messages  and  information 
on  where  to  get  home  videos  and 
other  information  regarding  child 
safety. 

Information  for  the  section  came 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  primarily 
the  Fort  Wayne  Victim  Assistance 
office  and  from  standard  booklets  and 
pamphlets  on  child  safety. 

“The  material  was  not  original,  but 
its  presentation  and  its  timeliness  of 
publication  were,”  said  managing 
editor  Joe  Weiler.  “It  was  the  people 
on  the  staff  with  kids  who  came  up 
with  the  best  suggestions  on  the  kinds 
of  content  this  section  should  carry.” 

For  some  staff  members,  work  on 
the  project  began  about  11  a.m.  on 
that  Tuesday  and  continued  until  well 
after  1  a.m.  the  following  morning. 
Involved  in  the  project  were  Weiler, 
assistant  managing  editor  Richard 
Battin,  features  editor  David  Haynes, 
assistant  features  editor  John  Bord- 


sen,  design  editor  Jay  Small,  features 
staff  writer  Tom  Zaenger  and  layout 
editor/artist  Bill  Thornbro. 

The  57,()()0-circulation  Knight-Rid- 
der  newspaper  promoted  The  Safety 
Page  on  its  company-owned  elec¬ 
tronic  billboard  at  the  downtown  con¬ 
vention  center,  rented  space  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  electronic  billboard  at  the  county 
coliseum,  bought  radio  advertising 
spots  and  put  up  rack  cards  at  its 
vending  machine  sites. 

The  newspaper  provided  The 
Safety  Page  free  to  children  in  news¬ 
paper  tour  groups  and  offered  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  free  to  anyone  who  could 
not  afford  the  25-cent  price  of  the 
Wednesday  issue  in  which  it  ran. 

Additional  copies  were  available 
for  sale  to  teachers  for  use  in  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  programs  and  free 
copies  were  delivered  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  that  April  Tinsley 
attended. 

Within  a  week,  corporate  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  additional  copies  of  The  Safety 
Page  pushed  total  additional  sales 
beyond  7,500.  That  figure  was 
expected  to  exceed  10,000  following  a 
special,  separate  press  run  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  continuing  requests. 

Other  newspapers  may  obtain 
sample  copies  of  the  section  by  writ¬ 
ing  to;  Joe  Sheibley;  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor;  The  News-Sentinel; 
P.O.  Box  102;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
46801. 

Contest  winner 
gets  Hollywood  trip 

Randall  Cook  won  a  three-night  trip 
to  Hollywood,  a  tour  of  Universal 
Studios  and  $250  in  spending  money 
for  taking  first  place  in  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State’s  annual  contest  pitting 
readers  against  the  newspaper’s 
movie  critic. 

Cook  also  won  passes  to  local 
movie  theaters. 

The  “Best  Berman  Contest” 
requires  readers  to  outguess  movie 
critic  Pat  Berman  as  to  who  will  take 
home  the  gold  statuettes  on  Oscar 
Night. 

This  year  more  than  7,222  ballots 
were  submitted,  up  by  500  from  1987. 

Local  theater  managers  get  their 
names  in  the  ads  for  the  contest  in 
return  for  letting  the  newspaper  put 
ballot  boxes  in  their  theaters. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Knoxville  dailies 

camera- 

to  convert  to  cury-Ne 

all-flexography  papers i 


Upon  the  successful  operation  of 
its  second  letterpress-to-flexo  con¬ 
version  earlier  this  year,  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  conversion  of  its  entire 
operation  to  flexographic  printing 
next  year. 

Full  flexo  production  is  expected 
by  rail. 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  will 
make  the  conversion  utilizing  the 
same  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  tech¬ 
nology  employed  in  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  paper’s  existing  flexo  presses. 

PEC  also  recently  announced  a  full 
flexo  conversion  for  The  Press  in 
Pleasantville,  N.J.,  near  Atlantic 
City. 


New  Atex  unit 

Atex  has  formed  an  Integration 
Services  unit  for  electronic  prepress 
systems  to  be  headed  by  Ben  Smylie, 
pagination,  planning  and  services 
vice  president. 

The  unit  will  serve  existing  Atex 
users  and  those  who  wish  to  retain 
other  existing  systems  in  combination 
with  Atex  pagination  products. 


San  Jose  daily 
buys  triple-l  system 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News  has  purchased  an  AMS/2  ad 
production  system  from  Information 
International  Inc.  The  system  uses 
Sun  3/60  workstations  running  triple-l 


ad  makeup  software  for  creation  of 
camera-ready  display  ads.  The  Mer¬ 
cury-News  was  last  listed  by  Media 
Records  as  second  among  U.S. 
papers  in  total  ad  linage. 

Initially,  triple-I  will  install  12 
AMS/GRAPHIX  stations  for  text  and 
graphics  access,  manipulation  and 
assembly,  two  3810  Laser  Pageset- 
ters,  two  Image  Network  Processors 
for  data  storage  and  management,  a 
modified  InfoScan  broadsheet  laser 
scanner  and  two  broadsheet  Ad  Proof 
Printers.  Delivery  of  the  package’s 
second  phase  is  scheduled  for  next 
January. 


Crosfield  sells 
Pagefax  system 
to  Ottaway  paper 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  has 
reported  the  sale  of  a  Pagefax  digital 
facsimile  system  to  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Herald  Rec¬ 
ord  for  transmission  of  color  separa¬ 
tions,  text  and  other  black-and-white 
materials  to  a  printing  plant  seven 
miles  from  its  editorial  offices. 

The  flatbed  laser  system  occupies 
two  square  yards  of  floor  space  and 
offers  1 ,6()0-lines-per-inch  resolution. 

Gulf  Coast  names 
Simpson  to 
marketing  post 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co.  has 
named  James  Simpson  to  the  post  of 
marketing  vice  president. 

As  industrial  engineer,  Simpson 
will  be  responsible  for  marketing  the 
Sarasota,  Fla. -based  company’s 
Total  Newspaper  Management  Sys¬ 
tem. 


Affordable 


E&P  Research  offers  the  highest  quality  survey  data 
supplemented  by  follow-up  meetings  with  your  adver- 
ising  staff.  It  is  financially  bearable  to  you  without 
serious  detriment,  because  you’ll  more  than  make  up 
the  cost  with  increased  advertising  sales. 

VALUE-ADDED  provides  the  competitive  EDGE 

For  More  Information.  Write  or  Call  .  .  . 


E&P  Reseatch,lnc. 


P.O.  Box  396,  809  Bethlehem  Pike,  Spring  House,  PA  19477,  (215>  643-9350 


Donohue  reports 
strong  first  quarter 

While  reporting  that  the  higher 
value  of  Canada’s  dollar  against  the 
U.S.  dollar  “impacted  negatively  on 
earnings,”  Donohue  Inc.  neverthe¬ 
less  posted  almost  $156  million  in 
revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of  1988, 
compared  with  almost  $111  million  in 
the  same  period  the  year  before. 

Figures  for  the  first  three  months 
showed  net  earnings  of  more  than  $15 
million  (980  per  share),  compared 
with  less  than  $8  million  (520  per 
share)  in  1987. 

According  to  Donohue,  “these 
substantial  increases  are  attributable 
to  higher  selling  prices  and  shipments 
for  newsprint  and  market  pulp  and  to 
a  reduction  in  manufacturing 
costs  ...” 

The  company  also  noted  that  pro¬ 
duction  from  its  new  machine  at 
Cleremont,  Que.,  reached  88%  of  its 
rated  capacity. 

Another  USA  Today 
printing  site 

Atlanta  Offset,  a  new  division  of 
Gannett  Offset,  began  printing  USA 
Today  last  month,  supplementing 
production  at  The  Times,  a  Gannett 
Co.  daily  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  at 
two  newspaper  plants  in  the  Caroli- 
nas. 

Described  as  “a  high-demand  mar¬ 
ket”  by  USA  Today  president  John 
Curley,  the  new  operation  will  help 
bring  later  editions  to  readers  in  the 
Southeast  and  speed  delivery  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Personnel  changes 
at  Autologic 

Ron  Carine  returned  to  Autologic 
Inc.  as  a  Midwest  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  expertise  in  scanning, 
graphic  systems  and  imaging. 

Carine  was  a  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  Itek  and  earlier  had  been 
with  Crosfield  Electronics  and 
Chemco  Systems  Division. 

After  working  for  Xerox  Corp., 
Tom  LeJeune  also  returned  to  Auto¬ 
logic,  where  he  is  responsible  for 
product  and  vendor  interfaces. 

The  company  also  brought  in  Ed 
Weston  from  ImagiTex  as  an  applica¬ 
tions  specialist,  assisting  with  demon¬ 
strations  and  training  on  the  APS- 
Microcomposer  11. 
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You  know  the  quality  is  tops.  But  you  may  be 
surprised  at  how  competitive  the  prices  are. 

We're  talking  about  top  quality  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  products  such  as  Kodak  Pag/-Set’“  RC  photo¬ 
typesetting  paper,  Kodak  line  films,  and  Kodak 
color  scanner  films. 

We've  been  around  the  newspaper  business 
for  a  long  time.  With  Kodalith  film.  With  photo¬ 
typesetting  papers.  With  Kodak  PMT®  products. 
With  films  and  papers  for  press  photographers,  too. 
And  for  more  than  a  decade  we've  sponsored  the 
annual  newspaper  color  printing  contest.  Run  For 
The  Money. 

What's  new  is  our  commitment  to  supply 
innovative  pre-press  products  designed  specifically 
for  newspapers,  at  prices  that  are  truly  competitive. 

That  goes  for  electronic  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphic  imaging;  and  for  color  as  well  as  black- 
and-white. 

Co  ahead.  Test  the  Kodak  commitment.  Call 
1-800-445-6325  Ext.  714  fora  listing  of  the  dealers 
of  Kodak  newspaper  products  nearest  you. 

Or  write:  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  412L-NM,  P.O.  Box  92894,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14692-9939. 

But  whatever  you  do... 

Don't  go  to  press  without  Kodak. 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1 988 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Harris  Corp. 
reports  hike 
in  net  income 


Harris  Corp.  has  posted  $24.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  third-quarter  net  income  on 
sales  of  $524.7  million,  a  rise  of  13% 
compared  with  earnings  in  the  same 
period  in  1987,  when  sales  reached 
$522.3  million. 

Per-share  earnings  rose  17%  to  620. 
Only  the  company’s  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  sector  posted  lower  sales  and  a 
loss  for  the  quarter. 


USPI  promotes 
Gene  McCown 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp. 
has  announced  the  promotion  of  tech¬ 
nical  sales  representative  Gene 
McCown  to  sales  manager  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest. 

McCown  has  worked  in  the  South¬ 
west  for  the  company  for  nine  years, 
with  particular  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  inks. 


Data  Sciences 
installs  Papertrak 
at  Venango  papers 


remote  Papertrak  sites  in  Franklin 
and  Clarion,  Pa.,  where  it  also  oper¬ 
ates  papers. 

The  system  will  also  be  going  into 
the  16  weekly  newspapers  belonging 
to  New  Jersey’s  County  Leader  and 
Worrall  Publishing,  along  with  Data 
Science’s  Total  Market  Coverage 
System,  beginning  in  July.  The  chain 
uses  second-class  mail  for  almost 
72,000  papers  per  week.  The  TMC 
system’s  complete  demographic 
database  will  be  used  to  service 
250,000  households. 


Chas.  T.  Main 
to  construct 
Maine  plant 


Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  has  been  chosen 
for  construction  management  at  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  satellite 
production  plant. 

The  Boston-based  firm  supplied 
architectural  and  engineering  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Guy  Gannett  Co.  paper’s 
$30-million  flexographic  printing 
facility. 

Main  has  also  been  involved  in 
securing  state  environmental  permit¬ 
ting  for  the  170,000-square-foot  plant. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for  early 
1990. 


Data  Sciences  Inc.  has  installed  its 
Papertrak  circulation  management 
system  at  Venango  Newspapers,  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

Venango’s  vice  president  and  con¬ 
troller,  William  Lutz,  noted  that  the 
system  offered  “a  good  track  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  good  track  of  single-copy 
sales.”  Besides  five  terminals  now  in 
use,  the  company  plans  to  install  two 


Vickees  buys 
print  plate  firm 


Vickers  PLC,  manufacturer  of 
Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley  automo¬ 
biles,  as  well  as  scientific,  industrial 
and  military  equipment,  will  pay 
approximately  $12  million  for  Phila¬ 
delphia-based  Imperial  Metal  & 
Chemical  Co.,  among  the  largest  sup¬ 


Commitment 


E&P  Research  will  deliver  personalized  and  usable 
readership  data  for  your  market.  Additonally,  we’ll 
improve  the  sales  techniques  of  your  staff  through  our 
experience  and  empathetic  sales  seminars.  That’s  our 
pledge  to  you. 

VALUE-ADDED  provides  the  competitive  EDGE 

For  More  Information,  Write  or  Call  .  .  . 


E&P  Reseaich,lna 


P.O.  Box  396,  809  Bethlehem  Pike.  Spring  House,  PA  19477,  (215)  643-9350 


pliers  of  aluminum  anodized  printing 
plates  and  related  supplies  to  U.S. 
newspapers. 

Imperial,  with  more  than  $20-mil- 
lion  1987  sales,  will  become  a  part  of 
the  Howson-Algraphy  division  of 
Vickers,  which  the  company 
describes  as  the  world’s  third  largest 
supplier  of  presensitized  lithographic 
plates  and  related  pre-press  equip¬ 
ment.  The  division  will  acquire 
Imperial’s  two  U.S.  plants  and  its 
Ontario  sales  and  distribution  facility. 


Barr  named 
president  of 
Die  Americas 


Edward  E.  Barr  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Die  Americas,  principal  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  Dainippon  Ink  & 
Chemicals  Inc.,  Tokyo. 

Barr  will  remain  president  of  the 
Japanese  corporation’s  Sun  Chemical 
Co.,  parent  company  of  General 
Printing  Ink.  His  new  position 
includes  responsibility  for  the  Poly¬ 
chrome  Corp.,  manufacturer  of 
printing  plates,  films  and  other  pre¬ 
press  equipment,  as  well  as  newly 
acquired  Reichold  Chemicals  Inc., 
producer  of  polymers,  adhesives  and 
coatings. 

Joseph  Piot,  former  Polychrome 
president,  will  assume  responsibility 
for  Dynaric/DYC,  which  manufac¬ 
ture  strappers,  wrappers  and  tyers 
and  printing  blankets. 


Xerox  to  acquire 
Datacopy  Corp. 


Xerox  Corp.  will  acquire  Datacopy 
Corp.,  supplier  of  desktop  scanners 
and  image  processing  systems,  for  $6 
per  share  of  Datacopy  common  stock 
(approx.  $31  million),  pending 
approval  by  Datacopy  shareholders. 

Xerox  also  has  an  option  to  buy 
18.5%  of  Datacopy  outstanding  com¬ 
mon  stock  shares  for  the  same  price. 
The  scanners  and  imaging  systems 
were  described  as  a  “key  element”  in 
the  Xerox  product  line  for  document 
processing. 

Datacopy’s  name  and  president, 
Rolando  Esteverena,  will  be  retained. 
It  will  function  as  a  subsidiary  report¬ 
ing  to  Xerox’s  Document  Systems 
business  unit.  Datacopy  sells  five 
scanners  for  both  IBM  PC-compati¬ 
ble  and  Apple  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ments  and  seven  application  software 
kits  for  imaging.  Datacopy  had 
revenues  of  $13  million  last  year. 
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Wasted  Time  is 
Wasted  Money. 
Hoechst  jOtetosiplate 
Saves  You  Both! 

In  Prepress 

Hoechst  Newsplate  A  is 
precoated  and  prepunched.  This 
means  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  ever  use  lacquer,  no  need  for 
roller  coaters  or  punch/coaters, 
no  fumes,  no  mess,  no  clean  up 
and  worry  over  waste  disposal. 
In  Processing 

Hoechst  Newsplate  A  Developer 
is  aqueous-based  and  odorless.  It 
is  ecologically  safe  and  can  be 
disposed  of  in  most  sewage 
systems.  There  is  no  need  for 
costly  certified  licensed  waste 
haulers.  No  need  to  spend  your 
time  with  waste  reports  and 
approvals. 


But  what’s  really  great  about 
Hoechst  Newsplate  A  is  most 
likely  it  can  be  developed  in  the 
processor  you  now  use.  It 
eliminates  the  expense  of  new 
equipment  or  the  need  to 
modify  old  equipment  to  meet 
government  waste  standards. 

On  the  Press 

Newsplate  A  is  a  most  reliable 
plate  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
It’s  presensitized  coating  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Hoechst’s  tough  elec¬ 
trochemical  grain  giving  you 
consistent  quality  runs  of  200M-i- 
time  after  time.  With  Newsplate 
A,  you  get  sharp  dot  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  clean,  clear  images,  ex¬ 
cellent  ink/water  balance. 
Newsplate  A  is  resistant  to  image 
wear  and  oxidation  and 
minimizes  remakes  and 
downtime. 


On  the  Shelf 

Newsplate  A  has  a  guaranteed 
shelf  life  of  two  years.  Buying  in 
quantities  eliminates  constant 
reorders.  Stock  up  at  today’s 
prices  for  tomorrow’s  runs. 
Think  about  it.  Hoechst 
Newsplate  A  is  the  best  possible 
tool  to  work  with  in  your 
plateroom  or  pressroom. 

Jtetosiplate 

Because  your  time’s  too 
valuable  to  waste. 
1-800-243-NEWS 


Hoechst  Celanese 

Hoechst  ^ 
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ABITIBI-PRICE 
ANNOUNCES  A  TEN-GUN 
SALUTE  TO  CLAIBORNE, 

ALABAMA 


V 


Why  Claiborne,  Alabama? 
Because  it  will  be  the  site  of  a  new 
newsprint  mill  which  Abitibi-Price 
will  jointly  build  with  Parsons  & 
Whittemore  Inc. 

Why  a  ten  gun  salute?  Because 
it  will  be  the  tenth  newsprint  mill 
in  Abitibi-Price’s  family  of  mills. 

Why  Abitibi-Price?  Because  we 
are  the  world’s  largest  newsprint 
producer,  and  because  the 
Alabama  River  mill  will  allow  us  to 
better  serve  our  valued  customers 
in  North  America. 

Start  Up  Date:  Fourth  Quarter  1990 
Annual  Capacity:  220,000  Tonnes 

/Ibitibi-Price 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS  — 

Toronto  Sun  wins  top  honors  in  Kodak  coior  competition 


The  Toronto  Sun  garnered  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  “Run  for 
the  Money”  newspaper  color  repro¬ 
duction  contest. 

Chosen  as  “World’s  Best”  in  the 
eleventh  annual  competition,  the  Sun 
also  took  first  place  among  those  in 
the  large  offset  category. 

John  C.  Harrington,  ANPA  assis¬ 
tant  director  for  technical  training  and 
one  of  three  contest  judges,  noticed 
“dramatic  improvement”  in  color 
quality  since  he  last  judged  two  years 
ago. 

Judge  David  Cohn,  senior  techno¬ 
logist  at  RIT’s  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  called  the  picture  (a  tiger  cub  in 
a  tree  below  the  five  Olympic  rings) 
“a  difficult  image  for  the  newspapers 

Areata  settles 
lawsuit  against 
U.S.  government 

Areata  Corp.  announced  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the 
U.S.  government  by  its  predecessor 
10  years  ago. 

An  award  entered  two  years  ago 
was  under  appeal  by  the  government. 

In  1978,  10,700  acres  of  timberland 
were  appropriated  for  expansion  of 
Redwood  National  Park.  Suit  was 
then  filed  for  compensation.  Of  the 
$520-million  settlement,  half  will  go  to 
Areata  and  half  to  the  company’s  for¬ 
mer  shareholders  (Areata  became  pri¬ 
vately  held  in  1982). 

Areata  also  reported  agreement  in 
principle  to  sell  its  forest  products 
division  in  northern  California  to 
Simpson  Timber  Co.,  after  which 
Areata  will  be  involved  only  in  the 
printing  business. 


to  deal  with,”  saying  the  biggest 
problem  was  maintaining  accurate 
color  throughout  the  entire  image. 

An  awards  luncheon  at  Atlanta’s 
ANPA/TEC  88  will  honor  Sun  offi¬ 
cials.  The  paper  receives  a  $3,000 
cash  prize;  other  category  winners 
receive  $1,000. 

Other  North  American  winners 
were:  the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Press 
Enterprise  (under  25,000-circ. 
offset) ;  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 
(to  75,000-circ.  offset):  the  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  State-Times  (direct  let¬ 
terpress). 

Worldwide  winners  were  the  Las 

Hell  Graphics 
announces 
personnel  changes 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  has 
named  James  D.  Mcllroy  as  its  West¬ 
ern  regional  manager,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  direction  and  supervision  of 
sales,  service,  training  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dennis  M.  Gillen  and  Tim  A.  Weel- 
dreyer  have  been  named  Midwest  and 
Southern  region  sales  managers, 
respectively. 

All  moved  to  Hell  from  Compu- 
graphic  Corp.,  where  Mcllroy  was  a 
district  manager  (he  had  earlier  been 
with  AM  International  for  24  years) 
and  Gillen  and  Weeldreyer  served  as 
regional  telemarketing  managers. 

Igor  Miklashewsky  has  been 
appointed  sales  training  manager  in 
charge  of  organizing  and  directing  all 
training  for  field  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Miklashewsky  earlier  held 
management  positions  with  elec¬ 
tronic  firms  and  is  a  professor  at  C.  W. 
Post  College. 


Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun  (DiLitho)  and  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel 
(flexo). 

Kodak’s  Newspaper  Print  Quality 
Survey,  unrelated  to  judging,  was 
joined  by  75%  of  the  competitors, 
each  of  whom  will  receive  individual 
reports  on  all  aspects  of  their  color 
printing. 

L.A.  Times  buys 
Jervis  Webb  system 

The  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.  will  manu¬ 
facture  and  install  an  automated 
newsprint  roll-handling  system  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  downtown 
production  plant  now  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

Jervis  Webb  will  deliver  eight  Pron- 
tow  M- 1000  Tugger  automatic  Guided 
Vehicles,  16  newsprint  trailers,  29 
Prontow  fork-type  AG  Vs  and  various 
conveyors.  Functional  integration 
will  require  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  (for  which  Jervis 
Webb  will  be  responsible),  including 
conveyor  controls,  Prontow  System 
Controller  and  an  AGV  radio  system. 

INS  moves  to 
new  headquarters 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
(formerly  Creative  Data  Systems), 
designer  of  programs  for  merging 
business,  editorial  and  production 
functions  into  a  single  compatible 
database,  has  moved  into  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  at  12  Corporate  Woods, 
10975  Benson,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 
66210. 

Romanenko 
named  night 
prepress  manager 

Mark  Romanenko  will  fill  the  newly 
created  position  of  night  prepress 
manager  at  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J) 
Press,  where  he  will  coordinate  all 
nighttime  prepress  activity  and  serve 
as  liaison  to  advertising,  editorial  and 
pressroom  operations. 

Operations  vice  president  Anthony 
Ordino  described  the  position  as  “a 
vital  link  in  the  production 
cycle  ...  a  way  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  increased  management  pres¬ 
ence  during  these  hours.” 


Service 

The  client  must  be  the  focus  of  everything  you  do.  Your 
sales  staff,  internal  systems  and  service  strategy  should 
be  in  concert  to  insure  the  success  of  the  advertiser. 
Service  is  not  a  competitive  edge,  it  is  the  competitive 
edge. 

VALUE-ADDED  provides  the  competitive  EDGE 

For  More  Information,  Write  or  Call  ,  .  . 

E&P  Reseaich,lnc. 

P.O.  Box  396,  809  Bethlehem  Pike,  Spring  House.  PA  19477,  (215)  643-9350 
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Pulls  More  Readers,  More  Advertisers 


Quality  is  just  the  beginning.  U.S. 
Inks  go  far  beyond  pure,  full- 
strength  pigments.  Far  beyond  the 
highest  quality  vehicle  components. 
Each  U.S.  Ink  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
formulation,  a  unique  compound 
created  especially  for  the  newsprint 
and  press  on  which  it  is  to  run. 

The  result  is  U.S.  Ink  Power.  Colors 
are  fresher,  cleaner,  more  brilliant. 
Halftones  are  snappier,  brighter- 
looking.  Type  is  crisper,  more 
readable.  Rules  are  sharper.  Tint 
blocks  are  smoother,  more  uniform. 
And  rub  resistance  keeps  your 


paper  looking  and  feeling  as  fresh 
as  it  should.  Add  all  of  this  together 
and  you’ve  added  new  power  to 
your  newspaper. 

U.S.  Ink  Power  is  available  in 
virtually  any  formulation  ranging 
from  petroleum  to  soybean  oil 
bases.  Matched  to  your  newsprint 
and  press.  To  maintain  any  running 
characteristics.  To  meet  any 
environmental  or  toxicological 
criteria.  Whether  you  need  the 
recently-introduced  ANPA-AAAA 
AdPro  or  AD-LITHO  Inks,  other 
process  or  spot  color  formulations. 


or  the  economies  of  commercial 
grades,  call  U.S.  for  Ink  Power  on 
your  newsprint. 


U.S. 

Printing 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


The  problem  with  ‘developmental  journalism’ 

The  press  in  many  Third  Worid  nations  often  ignores  those 
countries’  problems  under  the  guise  of  promoting  national  growth 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“Developmental  journalism”  — 
the  idea  that  the  primary  role  of  the 
press  in  Third  World  countries  is  to 
help  national  growth  —  is  emerging 
as  one  of  the  most  insidious  threats  to 
press  freedom,  the  new  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  says. 

Addressing  the  World  Affairs 
Council  in  Seattle,  Anne  Nelson  said 
developmental  journalism  is  a  special 
threat  in  the  young  Pacific  Rim 
democracies.  Nelson,  a  contributor 
to  the  Los  Angles  Times,  MacLean’s 
and  Mother  Jones  magazines  and  the 
Canadian  CBC  television  network, 
was  named  executive  director  of 
Washington-based  CPJ  four  months 
ago. 

“There  is  a  significant  strain  of 
opinion  in  South  Korea,  Singapore, 
Malaysia  and  other  countries  that 
says  the  press  is  not  there  for  opposi¬ 
tion  or  to  air  viewpoints  —  but  to  be 
part  of  the  team  .  .  .  [for]  develop¬ 
ment,”  Nelson  declared. 

In  a  recent  twist,  international 
publications  such  as  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Far  East  Eco¬ 
nomic  Review  have  been  affected  by 
governments  which  favor  develop¬ 
mental  journalism.  Specific  issues  of 
both  publications  have  been  banned 
in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  and  allow¬ 
able  circulation  has  been  cut. 

“The  Committee  to  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists  is  trying  to  publicize  the  cost  of 


developmental  journalism,  not  only 
to  freedom  of  the  press  but  to  the  cost 
of  development  itself,”  Nelson 
stated. 

A  country  whose  press  cannot 
reflect  a  wide  range  of  thought 
deprives  itself  of  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  she  said. 


tries  that  have  had  a  long  tradition  of  a 
vigorous  press.  Some  examples  are 
Israel,  Panama,  Chile  and  South 
Africa. 

Nelson  said  that  as  of  early  last 
month,  Israel  had  27  journalists  under 
arrest  or  detention  —  the  highest 
number  in  the  worid.  Israel  arrested 
three  more  journalists,  from  the  mili¬ 


“There  is  a  significant  strain  of  opinion  in  South 
Korea,  Singapore,  Maiaysia  and  other  countries  that 
says  the  press  is  not  there  for  opposition  or  to  air 
viewpoints  —  but  to  be  part  of  the  team  . . .  [for] 
deveiopment,”  Neison  deciared. 


Developmental  journalism  also 
reflects  the  more  “subtle”  threats 
that  journalists  have  faced  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

“Right  now  we’re  dealing  with  a 
world  scene  where  the  measures 
against  journalists  are  becoming  more 
subtle,”  she  observed.  “Death 
squads  are  not  so  common  any¬ 
more.” 

(Nevertheless,  CPJ  did  count  26 
journalists  killed  while  performing 
their  job  in  1987.  Eleven  of  those  were 
in  the  Philippines,  where  killings  by 
pro-Marcos  vigilantes  and  Commun¬ 
ist  guerrillas  have  again  become  more 
frequent  after  decreasing  in  1986.) 

Particularly  troubling.  Nelson  said, 
are  the  anti-press  activities  of  coun¬ 


Partnership 

E&P  Research  develops  a  working  relationship  with 
our  clients  that  is  more  than  merely  supplying  reader- 
ship  data  and  training.  Mutual  success  results  from 
attention,  involvement  and  concern. 

VALUE-ADDED  provides  the  competitive  EDGE 

For  More  Information,  Write  or  Call  .  .  . 

E&P  Reseaich,lnc. 


P.O.  Box  396,  809  Bethlehem  Pike.  Spring  House,  PA  19477,  (215)  643-9350 


tant  Palestinian  daily  Al-Fajr  on  May 

10. 

CPJ  is  about  to  launch  a  major  cam¬ 
paign  to  spur  legal  investigations  into 
the  killing  of  journalists  in  Mexico.  In 
the  last  four  years  alone,  the  CPJ 
claims,  some  28  Mexican  journalists 
have  been  killed  —  primarily  at  the 
hand  of  the  so-called  “narcotrafican- 
tes,”  or  drug  dealers. 

“Three  Mexican  journalists  were 
killed  in  the  last  three  months  and  just 
two  weeks  ago  another  journalist,  a 
humor  columnist,  was  killed  in  Baja, 
California,”  Nelson  reported. 

In  almost  all  of  these  cases,  there 
has  been  virtually  no  police  investiga¬ 
tion,  she  noted.  Press  attention  in  the 
United  States  has  also  been  essen¬ 
tially  nonexistent.  Nelson  com¬ 
plained. 

CPJ  intends  to  publicize  these 
deaths  vigorously  in  June,  about  a 
month  before  Mexico’s  presidential 
election.  American  journalists  will  be 
particular  targets  of  the  campaign, 
she  commented. 

“We’re  going  to  say  [to 
journalists],  ‘Look,  if  you’re  going  to 
write  about  Mexico,  you  can’t  write 
about  it  without  writing  that  investi¬ 
gative  journalists  are  being  killed 
here,’  ”  Nelson  asserted. 

Narcotraficantes  are  “the  single 
biggest  killer  of  journalists  in  Latin 
America  today,”  far  surpassing 
political  death  squads.  Nelson 
believes. 
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Newspaper  Mai^ment  Systems 
From  Cdlier-Jackson 


Because  On  Time  Is  Bottom  Line. 


CJ/CIRCULATION™ 

CJ/ADVERTISING™ 

CJ/CLASSIFIED™ 

CJ/AD  TRACKING™ 

CJ/LAYOUT™ 

CJ/NEWSPRINT™ 

CJ/BAD  DEBT  TRACKING" 


CJ/ADVANCED  GENERAL  LEDGER" 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE™ 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE™ 
CJ/FKED  ASSETS™ 
CJ/PURCHASING™ 

CJ/PAYROLL™ 

CJ/PERSONNEL™ 


CJ/EMPLOYEE  FUND  ADMINISTRATION" 
CJ/REPORT  WRITER™ 

CJ/EXECLIINK™ 

_ ■  Celllar- Jackson,  Inc. 

H  A  CompuServe  Company 

H5B  Corporate  Offices: 

3707  VMest  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  Florida  33607-25% 
1813)872-9990 


Crazy  about  crosswords 

Spokane  dailies  go  back  to  running  two  puzzles  daily 
after  poll  shows  large  reader  following  for  both 


By  Michael  Guilfoil 

Three  guesses  what  newspaper 
readers  really  care  about. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photo¬ 
graphs?  Are  you  kidding? 

National  Headliner-award  fea¬ 
tures?  Guess  again. 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  gold 
medal  layouts?  Strike  three,  you’re 
out. 

What  readers  really  care  about  is  — 
their  favorite  crossword  puzzle. 

Or  so  it  seems,  judging  by  the  bar¬ 
rage  of  complaints  triggered  by  editor 
Chris  Peck’s  decision  to  cut  Spo¬ 
kane’s  prescription  of  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  to  one  a  day. 

For  years  the  morning  Spokesman- 
Review  had  offered  readers  the  AP 
Newsfeatures  crossword,  while  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  ran 
United  Feature  Syndicate’s  Cross¬ 
word  Puzzler. 

Except  for  the  two  puzzles,  the 
classified  advertising  sections  of  the 
1 30,000-combined-circulation  papers 
were  basically  identical. 

Peck,  managing  editor  of  both 
papers,  figures  the  two  puzzles  were 
basically  identical  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  stick 
with  one  crossword  for  both  papers. 

“I  quickly  discovered  how  wrong  I 
was,”  Peck  reported  upon  looking 
back.  As  soon  as  the  Review  replaced 
the  more  difficult  AP  crossword  with 
United  Feature’s  quicker  Puzzler, 
phones  lit  up  and  letters  poured  in. 


One  reader  enclosed  a  petition 
signed  by  21  fans  of  the  “interesting 
and  challenging”  AP  crossword, 
complaining  that  the  Puzzler  “is 
much  too  easy.” 

Other  comments  included: 

•  “A  third-grader  could  work  Puz¬ 
zler  without  a  dictionary.” 

•  “The  [new]  puzzle  is  an  insult  to 
the  average  newspaper  reader.” 

•  And  “No  challenge,”  “a  disap¬ 
pointment,”  “dreadful,”  “worth¬ 
less.” 


hard-hitting  as  it  was  succinct:  “You 
drop  my  crossword,  and  I  drop  you!” 

“We  hadn’t  seen  this  much 
response  since  we  asked  the  readers 
whether  we  should  keep  Dr.  Ruth,” 
Peck  recalls.  (By  the  way,  readers’ 
reaction  to  Dr.  Ruth’s  column  was 
ruthless  —  consequently,  so  are  Spo¬ 
kane’s  newspapers.) 

Even  more  surprising  than  the 
sheer  volume  of  responses  was  the 
result:  readers  split  right  down  the 
middle,  half  favoring  the  more  diffi¬ 


It  was  clear  AP’s  crossword  had  a  strong  following. 
What  was  not  clear  was  how  many  readers  preferred 
United  Feature’s  Puzzler. 


It  was  clear  AP’s  crossword  had  a 
strong  following.  What  was  not  clear 
was  how  many  readers  preferred 
United  Feature’s  Puzzler. 

“The  fair  way,  and  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  way,  to  solve  the  conflict  was 
to  have  a  popularity  contest,”  Peck 
decided. 

So  for  one  week  both  papers  ran 
both  crossword  puzzles  side  by  side. 
That  Friday,  the  puzzle  page  also 
included  a  ballot  readers  were  asked 
to  mark  and  return. 

The  response  was  remarkable. 
Within  days,  more  than  2,000  ballots 
poured  in  from  fanatic  puzzle  fans, 
and  the  message  from  many  was  as 


Initiative 


E&P  Research’s  method  of  turning  the  readership  data 
into  a  selling  tool  through  effective  teaching  is  the  key 
to  our  success  and  yours.  Your  staff  will  become  more 
enterprising  by  thinking  ahead  and  helpng  the  advertis¬ 
ers  to  achieve  their  goals. 

VALUE-ADDED  provides  the  competitive  EDGE 

For  More  Information,  Write  or  Call  .  .  . 


E&P  Reseatch,lna 


P.O.  Box  3%,  809  Bethlehem  Pike.  Spring  House,  PA  19477,  (215)  643-9350 


cult  AP  crossword,  half  preferring  the 
quicker  Puzzler. 

Pro-AP  fans  wrote: 

•  “AP’s  puzzle  starts  my  brain 
every  morning.  Puzzler  has  had  me 
running  on  three  cylinders.” 

•  “The  tougher  the  better.” 

•  And  “1  can  do  United  Feature’s 
crosswords  with  both  eyes  tied 
behind  my  back.” 

But  Puzzler’s  fans  were  equally 
enthusiastic: 

•  “I  don’t  want  to  waste  a  whole 
evening  with  a  dictionary  in  my 
hand.” 

•  “Puzzler  is  great  for  ‘us  begin¬ 
ners.’” 

•  And  “I  like  to  get  all  the  words. 
Boosts  my  ego!” 

Besides  voting  for  their  favorite 
crossword  puzzle,  dozens  of  readers 
thanked  the  newspapers  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

In  a  follow-up  article.  Peck  told  the 
readers,  “We  were  astonished  by  the 
volume  of  votes,  and  we  were 
pleased.  It  showed  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  what  happens  with 
the  newspaper. 

“Sometimes  we  underestimate  the 
entertainment  value  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  admitted  Peck,  himself  not  a 
crossword  puzzle  worker.  “We  get 
caught  up  in  our  watchdog  role  and 
our  First  Amendment  responsibili- 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Family-owned 
newspapers  to 
be  discussed 


The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  will  be  holding  its  second 
Family  Newspaper  Conference  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  from  June  26-29, 
focusing  on  the  significance  of  the 
family-owned  newspaper  and  some  of 
the  unique  problems  that  arise. 

Topics  are  slated  to  include:  train¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  for  a  leader¬ 
ship  role;  how  to  evaluate  objectively 
leadership  potential;  specific  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  families  with  more  than 
one  in  charge  run  their  papers;  giving 
younger  family  members  the  freedom 
and  the  knowledge  to  choose;  stages 
of  career  development;  creative 
options  of  succession;  the  stressful 
role  of  the  non-working  spouse  mar¬ 
ried  into  a  newspaper  family;  women 
working  in  the  family  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  the  role  of  the  non-family  man¬ 
ager;  incentives  for  active  and  non¬ 
active  family  members;  keeping  the 
paper  family-owned;  evaluation  of 
stock  and  buy-back  issues;  advan¬ 


tages  and  disadvantages  of  outside 
directors  on  the  company  board;  and 
planning  for  an  orderly  transition. 

The  conference  is  open  to  next-gen¬ 
eration  family  members  —  sons, 
daughters,  grandchildren,  nephews, 
nieces,  sons-in-law,  daughters-in- 
law,  cousins  —  and  their  spouses  and 
to  present-day  owners  and  their 
spouses. 


Times  Mirror  mags, 
N.Y.  Newsday  move 


Times  Mirror  Magazines  and  New 
York  Newsday  have  consolidated 
their  expanded  operations  to  Two 
Park  Avenue  in  Manhattan.  The  two 
leases  have  an  estimated  combined 
value  of  $94  million. 

Times  Mirror  Magazines  will 
occupy  approximately  178,000  square 
feet  on  the  fifth  through  eighth  floors, 
while  New  York  Newsday  will  be 
housed  on  the  ninth  and  part  of  the 
10th  floors,  encompassing  more  than 
54,000  square  feet.  The  15-year  term 
leases  include  expansion  options. 


House  passes  bill 
legalizing  ads  for 
bingo,  raffles 

A  bill  legalizing  advertisements  for 
legal  bingo,  raffles  and  games  of 
chance  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  bill,  repealing  federal  laws  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  1800s,  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  are 
seeking  support. 

It  is  designed  to  allow  raffles,  bingo 
games,  lotteries  and  other  legal  games 
of  chance  to  advertise.  Currently  only 
government  lotteries  may  advertise. 
If  enacted,  the  law  is  expected  to 
bring  added  advertising  revenue  to 
newspapers  and  broadcasters. 

The  bill  was  passed  May  26  with  an 
amendment  prohibiting  advertising 
for  professional  casino  gambling. 

The  bill,  H.R.  3 146,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Justice  Department, 
had  lost  a  House  vote  May  10  despite 
a  majority  vote,  because  a  technical¬ 
ity  required  a  two-thirds  majority. 
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Project  Censored 

1 2-yea r-old  national  media  research  effort  selects  its  choice  of 
significant  stories  not  widely  publicized  by  the  national  news  media 


The  most  underreported  story  of  1987  was  the  “rapidly  shadowed  by  Star  Wars,  the  push  toward  biowarfare  has 
increasing  concentration  of  media  ownership  in  America  been  one  of  the  Reagan  administration’s  best-kept  secrets, 

and  its  impact  on  a  free  society,”  according  to  Project  Despite  an  international  agreement  which  bans  the  devel- 
Censored.  opment  of  germ  warfare  agents,  the  Pentagon’s  research 

Project  Censored,  a  12-year-old  national  media  research  budget  for  infectious  diseases  and  toxins  has  increased 
effort  conducted  annually  by  Sonoma  State  University  in  tenfold  since  fiscal  ’81,  and  most  of  the  ’86  budget  of  $42 
California,  identifies  significant  issues  which  are  not  million  went  to  24  U.S.  university  campuses 
widely  publicized  by  the  national  news  media.  The  project  where  .  .  .  deadly  organisms  are  being  cultured  in  campus 
is  directed  by  Carl  Jensen,  professor  of  communications  labs.” 

studies  at  the  university.  Biased  Press  Coverage  of  Arias  Peace  Plan:  “Two  studies 

“The  increasing  centralization  of  information  sources,  monitoring  U.S.  press  coverage  of  the  Arias  peace  plan 
combined  with  the  Reagan  administration’s  mania  for  found  significant  bias  in  the  coverage.  The  New  York- 
secrecy,  significantly  reduced  the  flow  of  information  to  based  Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting  group  con- 

the  American  people  last  year,”  according  to  a  statement  eluded  that  the  study  showed  how  ‘Reagan’s  obsession 

from  Jensen.  “Each  of  the  stories  cited  .  .  .  should  have  with  Nicaragua  has  turned  into  a  media  obsession.’  The 

been  on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  and  on  every  other  study,  by  the  Media  Alliance,  a  San  Francisco-based 

network  news  program  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  they  group  of  media  professionals,  concluded  that  most  of  the 

weren’t  suggests  there  is  an  effective  covert  form  of  cen-  newspapers  studied  followed  the  Reagan  administration’s 
sorship  in  America.”  direction  as  to  what  deserved  coverage  in  Central  Amer- 

The  following  is  a  report  from  Jensen  on  the  top  10  ica.” 
underreported  news  stories  of  1987;  Dumping  Our  Toxic  Wastes  on  the  Third  World: 

The  Information  Monopoly:  “Media  expert  Ben  Bagdi-  “Exporting  hazardous  and  toxic  wastes  to  Third  World 

kian  found  that  in  1937just  29  corporations  controlled  half  countries  is  a  growth  industry.  The  exported  material 

or  more  of  the  media  business  in  America.  Wall  Street  includes  heavy-metal  residue  and  chemical-contaminated 

analysts  of  the  media  predict  that  only  half  a  dozen  giant  wastes,  pharmaceutical  refuse,  and  municipal  sewage 

firms  will  control  most  of  our  media  by  the  1990s.  The  sludge  and  incinerator  ash.  .  .  .  Since  we  import  food 

impact  of  this  information  cartel  on  a  free  society  is  from  some  of  these  same  countries,  our  exported  hazard- 

ignored  by  the  mass  media.”  ous  wastes  could  easily  end  up  on  our  own  dinner  tables.” 

The  U.S.  and  its  Contra/Drug  Connection:  “An  invest!-  The  Censored  Report  of  Torture  in  El  Salvador:  “A  165- 
gation  by  the  Christie  Institute,  along  with  testimony  page  report  smuggled  out  of  the  Mariona  men’s  prison  in 

before  congressional  committees  last  year,  revealed  a  El  Salvador  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  El 

startling  picture  of  large-scale  drug  trafficking  under  the  Salvador,  documents  the  ‘routine’  use  of  at  least  40  kinds 

auspices  of  the  U.S.  government/contra  supply  of  torture  on  political  prisoners.” 

network.  .  .  .  [The]  mainstream  media  failed  to  expose  Project  Galileo  Shuttle  to  Carry  Lethal  Plutonium: 
the  contra  gun-running  operation  that  provided  a  safe  “Despite  dire  scientific  warnings  of  a  possible  disaster, 

conduit  for  drugs  into  the  U.S.”  NASA  is  pursuing  plans  to  launch  the  Project  Galileo 

Unreported  Worldwide  Nuclear  Accidents:  “In  1987,  the  shuttle  space  probe  with  49  pounds  of  plutonium  on  it. 

West  German  weekly  Der  Spiegel  published  secret  Theoretically,  one  pound  of  plutonium,  evenly  distrib- 

nuclear  accident  reports  compiled  by  the  International  uted,  could  give  everyone  on  the  planet  a  fatal  case  of  lung 

Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  reports,  translated  into  cancer.  Critics  of  the  plan  claim  that  putting  Galileo’s 

English  and  published  in  a  small-circulation  U.S.  publica-  plutonium  payload  into  space  is  both  risky  and  unneces- 

tion,  were  ignored  by  the  major  media.  Der  Spiegel  said  sary.” 

that  ‘a  meltdown  was  a  real  possibility’  in  several  of  the  The  panel  of  judges  who  selected  the  top  10  stories 
accidents  and  warned  that  human  error  is  most  prevalent  were:  Donna  Allen,  founding  editor.  Media  Report  to 

in  North  America.”  Women;  Ben  Bagdikian,  dean,  the  Graduate  School  of 

Reagan’s  ‘Mania’  for  Secrecy:  In  1987,  “three  major  Journalism,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Noam 

reports  .  .  .  detail[ed]  how  a  massive  network  of  execu-  Chomsky,  professor  of  linguistics  and  philosophy,  Massa- 

tive  orders,  secret  directives  and  administration  edicts  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  John  Kenneth  Gal- 

institutionalized  secrecy  throughout  the  government  and  braith,  economist.  Harvard  University;  George  Gerbner, 

put  unprecedented  controls  on  information  available  to  professor,  Annenberg  School  of  Communications,  Uni- 

the  public.”  versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Nicholas  Johnson,  professor, 

George  Bush’s  Role  in  the  Iran  Arms  Deal:  “Evidence  College  of  Law,  University  of  Iowa;  Charles  L.  Klotzer, 

surfaced  last  year  which  indicated  that  Vice  President  editor  and  publisher,  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review;  Brad 

Bush,  far  more  than  President  Reagan,  promoted  the  Iran  Knickerbocker,  national  news  editor,  Christian  Science 

arms  initiative,  took  part  in  secret  negotiations  and  con-  Monitor. 

ferred  upon  Oliver  North  the  secret  powers  to  carry  it  Also:  Judith  Krug,  director.  Office  for  Intellectual  Free- 
out.”  dom,  American  Library  Association;  Bill  Moyers,  execu- 

Biowarfare  Research  in  University  Laboratories:  “Over-  (Continued  on  page  166) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Seattle  Times 
wins  payment 
of  legal  fees 

The  head  of  a  non-profit  religious 
group  has  been  ordered  to  pay  the 
Seattle  Times  nearly  $42,000  in  legal 
fees  for  filing  what  a  King  County 
Superior  Court  judge  ruled  was  a 
“frivolous”  libel  suit  against  the 
newspaper. 

The  plaintiff,  Keith  Rhinehart, 
head  of  the  Aquarian  Foundation,  had 
filed  two  similar  lawsuits  against  the 
Times  stemming  from  coverage  of  the 
foundation’s  activities  or  its  legal 
battles.  Both  suits  were  dismissed. 

In  the  latest  case,  Rhinehart  sued 
the  Times  for  its  reporting  of  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  action  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  earlier  suits. 

Rhinehart  claimed  he  was  damaged 
by  being  referred  to  in  the  story  as  a 
“cult  leader.” 

Times  attorney  Bruce  Johnson  said 
the  new  ruling  should  send  a  message 
to  potential  litigants  that  “you  have  to 
have  a  reasonable  basis  for  filing  a 
libel  action.  And  if  you  don’t,  you're 
going  to  be  paying  not  only  for  your 
own  lawyer,  but  for  the  other  side’s 
lawyer  as  well.” 

Rhinehart  is  appealing  the  dismis¬ 
sals  of  all  his  suits  against  the  Times. 
The  foundation  leader  also  has  libel 
suits  pending  against  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune  and 
KIRO-TV.  Another  action  against 
KIRO  and  KOMO/Fisher  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Inc.  was  dismissed  in  1983. 

Maine’s  top  court 
to  hear  access  case 

The  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  taken  under  advisement  two 
cases  seeking  to  clarify  the  limits  of 
the  media’s  access  to  public  records 
and  meetings  under  the  state’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Access  law. 

Both  cases  involve  the  Bangor 
Daily  News. 

One  case  resulted  from  the  News’ 
attempt  last  year  to  have  the  city  of 
Bangor  release  the  names  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  police  chief.  A  lower  court 
agreed  with  the  city’s  claim  that 
releasing  the  names  could  deter  future 
applications  for  official  positions. 

The  second  case,  which  along  with 
the  Daily  News  includes  a  Brewer 
radio  station  and  a  Brewer  resident, 
involves  a  complaint  that  Brewer  City 
Council  members  conducted  closed 


meetings  in  1986  that  should  have 
been  public. 

In  response  to  the  complaints  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  R.  Christopher  Almy 
sought  a  declaratory  judgment  to 
keep  council  members  from  meeting 
privately  again. 

The  1959  law,  which  guarantees 
that  all  public  proceedings  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  open,  was  changed  last 
September  to  make  a  violation  a  civil 
offense  only,  punishable  by  up  to  a 
$500  fine.  Prior  to  the  change,  an 
offense  could  result  in  a  criminal 
charge  punishable  by  up  to  six  months 
in  jail  and  a  $500  fine. 

—  AP 

Suit  alleges  injury 
from  vending  box 

A  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  woman  has  filed 
a  damage  suit  in  Dauphin  County 
Court  against  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News  Co.  and  other  defendants  for 
alleged  injuries  resulting  from  an  acci¬ 
dent  nearly  1 8  years  ago  when  a  news¬ 
paper  vending  box  allegedly  fell  on 
her  head. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  Anailda 
R.  Malave  on  July  19,  1970,  when  she 
was  two  years  old,  suffered  severe 
injuries  that  left  her  disabled  when  the 
vending  machine  fell  on  her  in  front  of 
a  tavern  in  Steelton,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper,  the 
suit  names  the  tavern  and  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Steelton’s  failure  to  stabilize 
the  machine. 

Gregory  R.  Reed,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  said  the  filing  of  the  suit  was 
timely  because  the  two-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  such  legal  actions  does 
not  start  running  for  a  minor  until  the 
person  reaches  the  adult  age  of  18. 

Canada  daily  wins 
ruling  upholding 
province’s  libel  law 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  said  it  will 
appeal  a  decision  by  a  Nova  Scotia 
Supreme  Court  justice  upholding  the 
province’s  libel  law. 

The  newspaper  challenged  the 
province’s  libel  law  last  March  as  part 
of  its  defense  against  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  a  former  Tory  defense 
minister,  Robert  Coates. 

Coates  resigned  from  the  federal 
cabinet  in  February  1985,  three  hours 
after  the  Citizen  published  a  story 
about  his  early-morning  visit  to  a 
West  German  night  club  that  featured 
pornographic  movies,  strippers  and 


prostitutes. 

Justice  Peter  Richard,  in  a  decision 
issued  in  Halifax,  dismissed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  action.  He  said  the  provincial 
law  does  not  run  counter  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedom’s 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  suit  marked  the  first  time  a 
Canadian  court  has  dealt  with  such  a 
challenge. 

Canadian  laws  make  no  distinction 
between  libel  actions  started  by  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  and  those  started  by 
public  officials  in  response  to  reports 
in  connection  with  their  duties.  Also, 
under  the  existing  law  a  person  who  is 
suing  need  only  prove  that  a  publica¬ 
tion  is  reasonably  capable  of  being 
defamatory. 

The  newspaper  argued  that  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  private  citizen  and 
public  official  suits  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  examination  of,  and  com¬ 
ment  on,  government  affairs  are  not 
stifled.  The  Citizen  also  claimed  the 
law  is  arbitrary,  unfair  and  irrational 
because  of  the  burden  it  places  on 
defendants. 

Pabst  drops  libel 
suit  against  daily 

The  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  has 
dropped  its  libel  suit  against  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  over  an  editorial  cartoon 
published  July  16,  1987. 

Pabst,  owner,  brewer  and  distribu¬ 
tor  of  Olympia  beer,  brought  suit  in 
August  1987  on  grounds  the  cartoon 
disparaged  its  product,  infringed  its 
trademark  and  cost  it  over  $1  million 
in  lost  business. 

Pabst  made  several  efforts  to  settle 
the  suit,  but  was  rebuffed  by  the 
Times,  which  believed  the  suit  to  be 
without  merit  and  was  moving  for 
dismissal  on  summary  judgment. 

Pabst  offered  to  drop  its  suit  on 
April  18. 

Appearing  after  news  stories  and 
editorial  comment  on  contamination 
of  ground  water  near  the  Hanford 
Nuclear  Reservation,  the  cartoon  by 
Brian  Basset  depicted  a  beer  can 
bearing  the  brand  name  “Hanford” 
and  the  Olympia  slogan,  “It’s  the 
water.” 

Times  editorial  page  editor  Herb 
Robinson  said  the  cartoon  was  not  a 
comment  on  Olympia  beer,  but  a 
satirical  jibe  at  the  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy’s  handling  of  the  con¬ 
tamination  problem. 

Robinson  said  the  case  was  signifi¬ 
cant  because  of  its  potential  for  in¬ 
hibiting  the  free  expression  of  editor¬ 
ial  opinion  in  written  or  cartoon  form. 
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Everyone  who  reads  a  newspaper 
knows  about  inserts, 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  knows  too  .  . 


Harris  graphics 

designed  the  N900III 
to  meet  the  higher 
quality  demands  of  the  in¬ 
sert  market ...  a  very  valu¬ 
able  resource  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  N900III  is  a  high 
speed,  roll-fed  system  for 
weh  widths  up  to  66”  at 
2,000  feet  per  minute. 


The  N900III  has  Telecolor®, 
the  electronic  ink  key  control 
and  display  system. 

Want  to  know  more? 

Contact: 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS 
Weh  Press  U.S.A. 

121  Broadway 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 

03820 

(603)  749-6600 


HARRIS 


GRAPHICS 

Booth  3612 


4  subsidiary  of 


IntMTurtional 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Drug  conviction 
dismissed  over 
negative  stories 

Citing  negative  pretrial  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  Essex  County  newspapers, 
the  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  has 
dismissed  the  drug  conviction  of  a  26- 
year-old  Lynn  man. 

Eugene  Kendrick  was  portrayed  in 
news  stories,  it  was  noted,  as  coming 
from  the  “worst  family  in  Lynn”  and 
was  also  said  to  have  bitten  arresting 
police  officers  when  a  pit  bull  sent  in 
by  another  person  to  help  him  did  not 
threaten  the  officers. 

The  appeals  court  unanimously 
ruled  that  the  trial  judge  in  the  Ken¬ 
drick  case  had  failed  to  ensure  that  the 
defendant  would  get  a  fair  trial  in  view 
of  the  newspaper  articles. 

Kendrick  was  found  guilty  in  1986 
of  a  charge  of  possessing  cocaine  with 
intent  to  distribute  and  was  paroled 
last  February  after  serving  18  months 
of  a  two-year  sentence. 

The  appeals  court  commented  that 
Kendrick’s  legal  counsel  had  pro¬ 
vided  numerous  newspaper  articles  in 
support  of  the  motions  for  a  change  of 
venue,  to  excuse  all  Lynn  area  resi¬ 
dents  from  the  jury  pool  and  to  ask 
prospective  jurors  if  they  had  read 
about  Kendrick  and  his  family  in  area 
newspapers. 

All  the  requests  were  denied  by  the 
trial  judge. 


Trial  judge  reverses 
jury’s  libel  award 

A  $785,000  libel  judgment  against 
the  Di4luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
won  by  a  former  county  prosecutor 
was  overturned  by  the  trial  judge, 
who  said  that  the  news  stories  were 
expressions  of  opinion  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Jack  Litman 
cancels  the  damages  award  to  former 
Carlton  County  Attorney  Donald 
Diesen  that  came  after  a  nine-week 
trial. 

Diesen  had  sought  $2.5  million  in 
damages. 

In  November  1981  stories  on  bat¬ 
tered  women,  the  newspaper  said 
Diesen  did  prosecute  domestic  abuse 
cases  aggressively. 

Diesen  said  the  articles  caused  him 
embarrassment,  humiliation  and 
resulted  in  his  not  being  re-elected. 

The  jury  agreed  that  the  articles 


were  defamatory  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  acted  with  malice  by  reck¬ 
lessly  disregarding  the  whole  truth. 

But  Judge  Litman  said  the  eight- 
person  jury  erred  in  concluding  that  a 
false  impression  arising  from  a  factu¬ 
ally  based  article  is  libelous.  Litman 
agreed  with  the  News-Tribune’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  implications  about  Diesen’s 
performance  were  the  opinions  of  the 
reporter,  the  publisher  or  the  articles’ 
sources. 

“As  opinion,  it’s  constitutionally 
protected,”  Litman  stated. 

—  AP 


Contempt  charges 
dismissed;  reporter 
surrenders  notes 

Contempt  charges  against  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
staffer  Margaret  Charig  were  dis¬ 
missed  May  17  after  she  gave  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Superior  Court  judge  her 
notes  from  a  conversation  she  had 
with  a  court  clerk-magistrate  who  was 
indicted  in  April  1987  on  charges  he 
conspired  to  distribute  cocaine. 

A  compromise  was  reached  with 
Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  Prince 
and  the  newspaper’s  legal  counsel  to 
review  the  notes  and  determine  which 
portions  would  be  relevant  to  the 
upcoming  trial  of  court  clerk-magis¬ 
trate  James  M.  Madruga  Jr. 

After  reviewing  the  notes  with  S-T 
legal  counsel.  Judge  Prince  will  pro¬ 
vide  relevant  portions  to  Bristol 
County  District  Attorney  Ronald  Pina 
as  a  prelude  to  questioning  Charig  on 
the  witness  stand. 

Charig,  along  with  S-T  reporter 
Maureen  Boyle,  interviewed  Mad¬ 
ruga  on  a  number  of  subjects  for  a  July 
8,  1986,  story. 

Editor  James  Ragsdale,  remarking 
on  the  compromise,  said,  “Our  real 
objective  is  to  prevent  the  district 
attorney  from  getting  his  hands  on 
portions  of  those  notes.” 


Former  columnist 
sues  newspaper 

Phil  Musick,  former  columnist  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  sued  the 
newspaper  on  charges  that  he  was 
defamed  by  an  article  claiming  he 
copied  another  person’s  column. 

Musick  left  the  Press  in  June  1987  in 
a  dispute  over  the  authorship  of  a 


column  about  Vanna  White,  who 
appears  on  the  tv  game  show  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  Musick  is  now  a  host  on  a 
daily  radio  talk  show  in  Pittsburgh. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  Press 
accused  Musick  of  copying  a  column 
written  by  Mark  Patinkin  that  was 
published  in  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
\Journal.  Although  Patinkin’s  column 
was  published  before  Musick’s,  the 
lawsuit  contends  that  Musick’s  col¬ 
umn  was  “totally  different  in  wording 
and  satirical  comparisons.” 


Clerks  sue  phone 
company  over  use 
of  their  photos 

Three  service  clerks  at  Continental 
Telephone  of  Vermont  are  suing  the 
company  over  use  of  their  pictures  in 
newspaper  advertising  without  their 
consent. 

While  CTV  legal  counsel  says  com¬ 
pany  managers  do  not  contest  that  the 
advertising  contained  quotes  not 
given  by  the  employees,  the  company 
is  challenging  the  workers’  claim  that 
their  permission  was  not  provided. 

The  suit  charges,  among  other 
things,  that  a  quote  attributed  to  Mau¬ 
reen  Martin  did  not  accurately  reflect 
her  job  position  or  her  opinion  of  the 
company. 

Martin  also  contends  she  was 
offended  when  she  opened  up  her 
newspaper,  the  Rutland  Herald,  and 
saw  her  picture  in  a  company  ad. 


Jury  orders  Gannett 
to  pay  damages 

A  jury  in  federal  district  court  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  has  ordered  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  to  pay  $300,000  in  damages  to 
a  pyschologist  who  counsels  Vietnam 
veterans  and  claimed  he  was  mis¬ 
quoted  in  a  USA  Today  story. 

In  an  April  26,  1985,  story,  USA 
Today  quoted  Jeffrey  Kassel,  who 
had  been  with  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  14  years,  including  eight  in 
Manchester’s  VA  hospital,  as  saying, 
“It’s  amusing  that  vets  feel  they  are 
victims  when  the  Vietnamese  had  the 
napalm  and  bombs  dropped  on 
them.” 

Kassel  charged  the  story  damaged 
his  reputation  and  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  getting  other  jobs. 

Gannett  said  it  plans  to  appeal  the 
jury’s  verdict. 
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Nowls  the  time  to  start 
gettii^  into  flexo  presses. 


The  Motterflex  FX-4 
flexo  press  is  all  the  reason 
you’ll  need  to  make  your 
move  into  quality  flexo  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Of  course,  the 
FX-4  produces  all  the  benefits 
of  flexo  printing.  Brilliant 
clarity  of  reproduction  in  pro¬ 
cess  color,  spot  color,  and 
black  and  white.  No  ink 
smudging,  strike-through  or 
set-off,  thanks  to  water  based 
inks.  And  big  savings  through 
lighter  basis  weight  papers 
and  fast  start-ups. 

But  the  real  compel¬ 
ling  reason  to  get  going  with 
flexo  printing  is  that,  here  in 
the  Motterflex  FX-4,  flexo 
newspaper  printing  has  come 
of  age. 

Here  -  as  nowhere 
else  -  flexo  has  been  method¬ 
ically  and  patiently  refined. 
Perfected  through  many  years 
of  research,  experimentation 
and  fine  tuning  that  no  other 
flexo  program  anywhere,  can 
even  begin  to  compare. 
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The  Motterflex  FX-4 . . .  fivm 
the  people  who  have  done  more  with 
flexo  than  anybody.  Anywhere. 


We’ve  researched  the 
variables  in:  ANILOX 
ROLLS  (cell  volumes,  screen 
rulings,  and  wear  characteris¬ 
tics);  PLATES  (screen  angles, 
swell  and  tack);  INKS  (drying 
speed,  re- wettability  and  vis¬ 
cosities);  and  NEWSPRINT 
(smoothness,  fiber  size,  and 
formation).  Anything  and 
everything  that  can  affect  the 
printing  quality  and  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  Motter  press. 

And  this  dedicated 
commitment  continues  with 
every  Motter  press  before  ^ 


after  the  sale.  Whether  it’s  an 
entire  press  line  or  a  single 
slip-in,  Motter  guarantees  that 
its  equipment  is  manufactur¬ 
ed,  installed  and  producing  at 
top  efficiency. 

Confidence  in  Motter’s 
experience,  technology  and 
leadership  in  flexo  now  makes 
getting  into  newspaper  flexo 
an  irresistable  move.  Maybe 
you  have  a  flexo  move  to 
make.  Call  or  write  us.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet. 

Newspaper  Flexography  -  A 
Report  on  Current  Technology. 

It  gives  answers  to  questions 
that  you  may  not  have  even 
thought  of. 


Please  send  me 
Newspaper  Flexography  - 
A  Report  on  Current 
Technology 


I  Name  ■ 

I  I 

I  Company  I 

I  Address  I 

I  City/State/Zip  | 

I  Telephone  gp  I 

I _ I 


P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405 
(717)  755-1071 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 


See  MOTTER  and  MOTTERStitch 
atANPAITEC  ’88  in  Atlanta.  Booth  3440. 
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IN  BRIEF  - 


Former  Ark.  Gazette 
editor  joins  agency 

Carrick  H.  Patterson,  who  was 
associated  with  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
for  20  years,  most  recently  as  editor 
and  editorial  director,  has  been 
named  vice  president/communica¬ 
tions  at  Mangan  Rains  Ginnaven  Hol¬ 
comb,  an  advertising,  marketing, 
public  relations  and  research  firm 
based  in  Little  Rock. 

Ombudsmen  group 
elects  new  officers 

Members  of  the  Organization  of 
News  Ombudsmen  recently  elected 
new  officers  during  the  group’s  eighth 
annual  meeting  in  Boston. 

They  are:  president,  Robert  Kier- 
stead,  ombudsman,  the  Boston 
Globe;  vice  president,  Pat  Riley, 
ombudsman,  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register;  and  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  Art  Nauman,  ombudsman,  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

New  directors  of  the  organization 
are:  Henry  McNulty,  reader's  rep¬ 
resentative,  Hartford  Courant;  Sue 
Ann  Wood,  reader’s  representative, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  Clair 
Balfour,  ombudsman,  Montreal 
Gazette. 


Agencies  withdraw 
from  competition  in 
ad  awards  dispute 

The  controversy  over  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  ADDY  Awards  has  been  resolved 
by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  all 
questioned  entries,  according  to  the 
American  Advertising  Federation. 

One  of  the  two  agencies,  however, 
Hoffman  York  &  Compton,  withdrew 
not  only  the  entries  in  question  but  all 
of  its  submissions  to  the  competition. 

“This  is  the  only  way  we  can  vindi¬ 
cate  ourselves  from  an  obviously 
prejudiced  jury  who  have  already 
agreed  they  can  change  the  rules  after 
the  facts  and  are  not  willing  to  judge 
each  agency  by  the  same  criteria,” 
wrote  Eugene  P.  Gilmartin,  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  president  and  CEO  in  a  letter  to 
AAF  president  Howard  H.  Bell. 

Dennis  Frankenberry,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  agency,  Frankenberry  Laughlin 
&  Constable  Inc.,  wrote  to  Bell  that 
the  agency  would  withdraw  its  entries 
for  the  Elmbrook  Humane  Society 


and  would  return  the  15  awards  in 
question  to  the  Milwaukee  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club. 

“Although  we  can  provide  the 
necessary  documentation  for  several 
of  the  Elmbrook  entries,  we  would 
prefer  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  conclusion,  rather  than  devote 
additional  time  and  effort  to  this 
unfortunate  situation,”  he  wrote, 
noting  that  when  the  agency  submit¬ 
ted  the  ads  to  the  Humane  Society  it 
assumed  they  would  all  appear  in  the 
media.  “Upon  careful  examination, 
we  discovered  that  some  of  the  ads 
did  not  run  as  planned,  and  a  few 
pieces  were  inadvertently  entered  in 
the  wrong  categories.” 

In  a  release  from  the  AAF,  Bell 
reiterated  the  organization’s  intent  to 
conduct  a  complete  review  of  the 
nationwide  operations  of  the  ADDY 
Awards,  including  further  definition 
of  eligibility  requirements  and  sub¬ 
stantiation  thereof. 

Donations  help  pay 
paper’s  legal  fees 

A  public  fund-raising  campaign  has 
paid  a  court  judgment  against  the 
archdiocesan  newspaper  of  George¬ 
town,  Guyana,  which  lost  two  law¬ 
suits  brought  by  the  man  who  is  now 
the  country’s  president,  but  the 
weekly  faces  two  more  potentially 
costly  legal  actions. 

Jesuit  Father  Andrew  Morrison, 
editor,  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  contributions  to  the  Catholic- 
Standard  legal  fund  came  from  all 
over  the  South  American  nation  of 
about  771,000  people  and  “sent  a 
message  to  the  government  that  we 
are  supported”  by  the  people. 

The  newspaper,  cited  by  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  as  the 
“sole  independent  voice”  in  Guyana, 
last  February  was  ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  pay  $105,000 
(U.S.  $I0,5()0)  in  damages  and  court 
costs.  The  appeals  court  is  Guyana's 
highest  court. 

Father  Morrison  said  a  further 
$28,000  (U.S.  $2,800)  the  newspaper 
is  required  to  pay  to  the  lawyers  of  the 
plaintiff.  President  Desmond  Hoyte, 
has  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  lawsuits,  filed  in  1982,  fol¬ 
lowed  Catholic  Standard  stories 
detailing  allegations  the  government 
had  lied  to  the  United  Nations,  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  on  loan  applications. 
Hoyte  was  at  the  time  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Planning  and 


Finance  and  responsible  for  dealing 
with  the  international  agencies. 

Father  Morrison  said  that  the  news¬ 
paper  now  faces  further  lawsuits  from 
government  agencies.  The  Guyana 
Rice  Marketing  Authority  is  suing 
over  a  story  that  it  fired  a  worker  for 
political  reasons,  he  said,  and  an 
accountant  for  Guyana  Fisheries  is 
suing  over  a  story  that  agency  funds 
were  fraudulently  taken. 

The  fisheries  case  turned  out  to  be  a 
matter  of  “very  bad  accountancy,” 
Father  Morrison  said,  and  the 
Catholic  Standard  printed  an  apology 
for  its  story. 

House  votes  on 
copyright  accord 

By  a  vote  of  420-0,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  autho¬ 
rizing  the  U.S.  join  76  other  countries 
as  a  signatory  to  the  102-year-old 
Berne  Convention  on  copyright  pro¬ 
tection  for  literary  and  artistic  works. 

Separate  legislation  ratifying  the 
treaty  is  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate. 

To  conform  with  the  treaty,  the  bill 
changes  U.S.  copyright  law  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  requirement  that  to  have 
copyright  protection  a  published 
work  must  indicate  it  is  copyrighted. 
Such  a  designation  would  be  volun¬ 
tary. 

Newspapers  form 
AIDS  info  network 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Pantograph  of  Bloomington,  III.,  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  Beacon  Communications  of 
Acton,  Mass.,  and  Coulter  Press 
newspapers  based  in  Clinton,  Mass., 
have  formed  an  informational  net¬ 
work  on  AIDS.  All  are  properties  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  network  was  established  in  an 
effort  to  provide  readers  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  source  of  information  on  this 
current  health  problem.  Randy  Shilts, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  full¬ 
time  AIDS  reporter  for  six  years  and 
author  of  And  the  Band  Played  On, 
will  share  his  expertise  with  the  net¬ 
work. 

An  AIDS  reporter  was  named  at 
each  newspaper  to  provide  continuity 
of  coverage.  The  information 
exchange  includes  the  company’s  18 
weekly  newspapers. 
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“ITie  guarantee  offree^m  of 
the  press  is  in  the  Constitution 
for  just  one  reason^td  enable 
newspapers  to  speak ouL^ 

-Ralph  McGiU 
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The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company 
Of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Providing  Libel  and 
Strike  Protection 
For  The  Press 


As  managing  editor  of  the  largest  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  south,  Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  brought  common  sense  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  at  a  time  when  fear  and  hatred 
often  shouted  down  the  voice  of  moderation. 

His  unyielding  opposition  to  segregation 
drew  angry  responses  from  white  readers,  but 
McGill  stood  firm.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  editorial  writing  in  1959.  He  was  named 
publisher  of  The  Constitution  in  1964.  And 
under  his  experienced  leadership,  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  developed  a  lasting  reputation 
for  journalistic  courage  and  int^rity. 


Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  is  also  an  experienced  leader  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Mutual  has  provided 
insurance  coverage  to  the  newspaper  industry 
exclusively  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  board  of  directors  has  125  years  of 
cumulative  experience  in  the  business. 

That’s  why  nearly  800  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  and  Canada  rely  on  Mutual  for 
libel  and  strike  insurance,  and  for  seminars  on 
how  to  avoid  libel  suits.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact  Mutual. 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda  *(809)292-7633  ■  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEIAS  AIRMAIL 
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Miami  Herald  will 
again  carry  Parade 

The  Miami  Herald  will  again  be 
carrying  Parade  magazine,  effective 
with  its  Sept.  18  issue. 

The  Herald  stopped  carrying  the 
magazine  in  1967  in  order  to  develop 
its  own  locally  oriented  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  Tropic,  which  will  continue  to 
publish. 

This  move  brings  Parade’s  weekly 
circulation  to  33,128,000. 

New  advertising  rates,  which 
Parade  was  to  announce  before  the 
Herald  deal  was  finalized,  will  be  in 
effect  from  Aug.  7  to  Sept.  18.  The 
new  rates  are  based  on  circulation  of 
32,590,000,  determined  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  growth  of  papers  carrying 
Parade  and  minus  the  circulation  of 
the  Alabama  Journal  &  Register, 
which  was  deleted  in  February,  and 
the  Wichita  Eagle  Beacon  and  the 
Champaign-Urbana  News  Gazette, 
which  will  be  discounted  on  Aug.  7. 

The  rates,  which  represent  a  3.5% 
increase  in  cost  per  thousand,  are 
$355,600  for  a  four-color,  full-page 
and  $288,000  for  a  full-page,  black- 
and-white. 

There  will  be  no  CPM  increase  in 
rates  for  the  538,000  circulation 
increase  as  of  Sept.  18.  At  that  time, 
the  cost  of  a  four-color,  full-page  ad 
will  be  $361,400,  up  1.6%,  and  a 
black-and-white  page  will  cost 
$292,700. 

FlU  program  will 
train  journaiists  in 
Centrai  America 

The  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  at  Florida  International  Univer¬ 
sity  is  starting  a  seven-year,  $13.8 
million  program  to  strengthen  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  with  plans  to 
establish  a  research  and  training  cen¬ 
ter  in  Central  America. 

The  first  five  years  of  the  project 
have  been  funded  through  a  $9-mil- 
lion  grant  from  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

The  program’s  ultimate  goal  is  to 
create  a  self-sufficient  Journalism 
education  and  training  program  oper¬ 
ated  by  Central  American  Journalists. 
The  program  will  be  conducted  in 
Spanish,  with  activities  to  include:  22 
professional  Journalism  seminars 
each  year;  publication  of  a  Central 
American  Journalism  review;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Spanish-language  Jour¬ 


nalism  library,  initially  at  FIU  and 
later  transferred  to  Central  America; 
research  for  and  publication  of  22 
Spanish  textbooks  related  to  Journal¬ 
ism;  a  midcareer  master’s  program 
for  Central  American  Journalists, 
given  in  Spanish  at  FIU;  formation  of 
a  Central  American  Journalists  asso¬ 
ciation  and  an  association  of  owners 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
and  tv  stations;  a  project  to  develop 
exchanges  of  magazine-type  radio 
news  programs  among  rural  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  research  on  Journalism  in  the 
region;  and  publication  of  a  Central 
American  media  directory. 

Vermont  daily 
wins  access  to 
documents 

Ruling  on  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Caledonian-Record,  St.  Johnsbury,  a 
Vermont  Superior  Court  Judge  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  saying  that 
Vermont  State  Police  must  release 
the  names  of  people  cited  in  criminal 
court. 

Judge  Alan  Cheever  ruled  that  the 
citations  are  public  documents  and 
must  be  released  to  the  public  and 
news  media,  except  when  police  are 
involved  in  an  ongoing  investigation. 

The  ruling  applies  to  both  the  state 
police  and  St.  Johnsbury  Police 
Department. 

The  newspaper  charged  the  defen¬ 
dants  had  refused  to  release  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  various  incidents. 

The  Vermont  Department  of  Public 
Safety  is  considering  an  appeal. 

Ad  Council  passes 
$1 -billion  mark  in 
media  time,  space 

In  1987,  the  Advertising  Council 
surpassed  the  billion-doilar  mark  in 
media  time  and  space,  ranking  it 
among  the  top  five  advertisers  in  the 
country. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  dollar 
value  of  Ad  Council  media  support 
has  almost  doubled  from 
$542,682,307  in  1977  to  the  current 
level  of  $1,009,247,259.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
campaigns  conducted  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  increased  from  22  in 
1977  to  36  in  1987.  Additionally,  the 
Ad  Council  has  targeted  new  media 
for  support,  including  cable  television 
and  city  and  regional  magazines. 


NY  Times  Magazine 
will  feature  luxury 
homes  ad  section 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
planned  to  publish  a  special  41 -page 
advertising  feature  on  Sunday,  June 
12,  to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  magazine’s  weekly  “Luxury 
Homes  &  Estates”  bannered  ad  fea¬ 
ture. 

In  addition  to  its  largest  selection  of 
color  and  black-and-white  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Luxury  Homes  &  Estates 
ever  published,  the  anniversary  fea¬ 
ture  was  to  include  an  index  of 
advertisers  —  grouped  geographi¬ 
cally  with  page  numbers  —  as  well  as 
directories  of  realtors  and  designers. 

The  feature  was  slated  to  run  in  the 
center  of  the  regular  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

To  support  the  feature,  the  Times 
planned  radio  and  in-house  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  bonus  distribution  of 
the  magazine  to  brokers  of  luxury 
properties  across  the  United  States 
and  to  bankers,  advertising  agencies 
and  relocation  officers  among  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies. 

B.C.  unions  can  nix 
postal  ads  in  strike 

Newspaper  unions  at  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  handle 
some  advertisements,  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

Justice  Reginald  Gibbs  upheld  an 
Industrial  Relations  Board  decision 
that  said  the  seven  unions  were  within 
their  rights  in  refusing  to  place 
Canada  Post  ads  during  the  national 
mail  strike  last  year. 

Pacific  Press,  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  Province,  had  wanted 
to  place  the  ads  which  advertised 
positions  available  at  the  post  office 
to  fill  in  for  striking  postal  employees. 

The  unions  had  maintained  their 
collective  agreement  allowed  them  to 
reject  the  ads  because  they  had  been 
declared  “hot”  by  the  B.C.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor. 

—  CP 

Anonymous  gift 
establishes  chair 

An  anonymous  $1 -million  commit¬ 
ment  will  establish  a  distinguished 
faculty  chair  in  the  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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Mailroom  Supervisor’ll 


Four  built-in  features  for 
greater  mailroom  productivity 


Stream  Aligner 


X)0 

Squeeze  Rollers 


If  you  now  have  more  than  one 
person  at  your  stacker  delivery, 
take  a  good  look  at  the  Muller  Martini 
PrintStack  CN-70. 

The  CN-70  compensating  press  speed  Stacker 

handles  a  wide  range  of  products,  including 
newspapers,  preprinted  sections,  inserts  and 
commercial  work. 

If  you  wrote  your  own  mailroom  stacker  “wish” 
list,  it  would  probably  include  everything  that 
makes  the  CN-70  so  special: 

•  Built-in  prealigning  unit  for  dependable 
operation 

•  Automatic  bin  Joggers  eliminate  extra 
handling  when  loading  off-line  inserters, 
mailing  machines  or  TV-stitchers 
Two  sets  of  pneumatically  controlled 
squeeze  rollers  assure  a  tight  fold  for 
efficient  processing 

•  Microprocessor  controls  with  self¬ 
diagnostic  capability 

•  Neat,  square  stacks  to  presen/e  the  quality 
appearance  of  your  paper  —  no  more 
ripped,  curled,  dog-eared  copies 


STACKS  ONE  ADVANTAGE^ 
ON  TOP  OF  ANOTHER 


The  CN-70  Stacker  is  your  key  to 
mailroom  productivity  and  allows  ^ 
more  efficient  processing. 

One  person  handles  output  without 
need  for  manual  Jogging. 


OnUwsmiiysM . 


MEGAVISION,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  has  announced  a 
publication  processing  system  for  electronic  picture 
acquisition,  touchup  and  page  makeup.  The  system  util¬ 
izes  the  2,048  scan-line  ETV  2000  video  camera  rather 
than  a  scanner,  permitting  rendition  from  various  media  at 
high  resolution,  eliminating  visible  scan  lines  and  color 
fidelity  limitations.  Color  pictures  can  be  printed  full  size 
at  eight  inches  with  a  150-line  screen  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  Processor  memory  is  sufficient  for  two  2K  x  2K  x  24 
bit  color  images.  Scaling,  cropping,  rotation,  compositing, 
retouching,  smoothing  and  image-text  overlay  can  be  per¬ 
formed  at  interactive  rates. 

In  addition  to  temporary  storage  on  a  Winchester  disk, 
the  system  has  a  removable  5"  800MB  optical  disk.  The 
system  comprises  an  80386  host  with  disk  drives  and  nine- 
track  tape  drive,  image  processor  and  camera,  as  well  as  a 
precision  copy  stand,  monitor  and  color  proof  printer. 


Ht  Ht 

MYCRO-TEK  INC.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  introduced  its 
AdWriter  ad  makeup  tool  for  the  Macintosh  SE  and  II, 
employing  improvements  to  its  earlier  devices.  It  permits 
broadsheet  work  in  a  17"  x  22"  area  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  rulers  in  metric,  print  and  standard  measures.  A 
toolbox  offers  the  functions  of  mechanical  tools  and 
design  tools  available  from  pull-down  menus  across 
the  top  of  the  work  area.  The  Macintosh  is  freed  for 
composing  by  importing  text  from  a  Mycro-Comp  system. 

Functions  include  a  search  and  replace  feature.  Menus 
include  text  attribute,  text  fit  and  formats.  Needed  shapes 
are  created  using  the  Graphic  Window  and  toolbox  effects 
with  either  a  mouse  or  keys.  Fill  and  shading  are  possible, 
as  is  interior  or  exterior  copy  flow  within  or  around 
shapes. 

*  *  * 

SOFTWARE  CONSULTING  SERVICES,  Nazareth, 
Pa,,  brought  out  its  Personal  Librarian  for  database 
searching  and  management  on  various  computer  systems. 
Searchers  can  use  Boolean  connectives,  adjacency,  prox¬ 
imity,  term  truncation,  wild  character  matching,  previ¬ 
ous  queries,  documents  and  document  collections.  The 
system  date-sorts  lists  and  highlights  key  terms.  Queries 
use  English  phrases.  Documents  are  quickly  ranked  by 
relevance  to  query  using  a  bar  chart. 

Personal  Librarian  can  also  seek  database  words  and 
topics  related  to  given  words  or  word  collections  for  full 
searching  of  related  stories.  It  has  a  text-oriented  interface 
and  color  Windows/graphics-oriented  user  interface  for 
IBM  and  compatible  MS-DOS  systems  and  Xenix/386 
network-based  systems.  As  many  as  256  fields  per  docu¬ 
ment  are  definable  (disk  capacity  determines  field  data 
volume).  Magnetic  disks;  write-once/read-many  optical 
media,  and  read-only  compact  disks  are  supported.  In 
addition  to  the  single-user  application,  dedicated  data¬ 
bases  and  on-line  versions  are  possible. 

It  can  also  be  supplied  for  multi-user  UNIX/XENIX  and 
DEC  VMS  systems.  For  single-user  AT-class  computers. 
Personal  Librarian  is  priced  at  $600;  for  the  multi-user 
version,  cost  is  $5,000.  Complete  systems  are  available. 


ranging  to  multi-user  systems  with  640  MB  capacity,  six 
online  terminals,  2.3  GB  tape  backup  and  other  hardware 
for  about  $35,000. 

*  *  * 

AGFA-GEVAERT  INC.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  has 
introduced  the  deep-tank,  high-volume  Rapiline  Super  660 
and  950  Type  II  processors  for  rapid-access  films  and 
papers  in  26"  and  37.4"  widths,  respectively.  The  compact, 
programmable  units  can  process  dry-to-dry  in  as  little  as 
81  seconds,  according  to  Agfa.  Features  include  energy 
standby  mode  for  the  drive,  wash  and  drier,  anticry staliza- 
tion  and  automatic  replenishment.  The  units  were 
designed  to  minimize  bromide  drag  marks,  adjacency  and 
chemical  carryover. 

*  *  * 

BESTINFO  INC.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  made  available  its 
Galley  Wright  PC-based  software  for  creating,  viewing  and 
proofing  galleys.  Editors  can  create  and  review  on-screen 
WYSIWYG  galleys  or  plain-paper  proofs,  perform  vari¬ 
ous  editing  and  production  steps  and  move  only  fin¬ 
ished  galleys  on  for  pagination.  Typographic  variables  can 
be  controlled  and  line  counts  are  displayed.  It  will  track  up 
to  999  versions  of  a  job,  set  up  a  customizable  job  ticket, 
following  it  through  production  stages  and  tracking  all 
revisions.  Software  provides  conventional  typesetting 
features  (fonts,  word  spacing,  indents,  leading,  hyphena¬ 
tion  and  dictionary).  Hercules  graphics  card  or  Moniterm 
Viking  monitor  is  required. 

3M  PHOTO  COLOR  SYSTE*MS  DIV.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  developed  the  DCP  dry  contact  proof  paper,  a  nega¬ 
tive-acting,  high-contrast,  blue-sensitive  dry  silver  con¬ 
tact  paper  for  printing  with  mercury  lamps.  It  features  dry 
processing  without  chemistry,  fast  access,  high  D-max 
and  no  disposal.  The  first  totally  dry  silver  halide-based 
processing  system  is  portable  and  uses  a  conventional 
contact  frame  and  low-cost  exposure  source.  The  contact 
exposure  cart  allows  processing  anywhere  without 
plumbing.  The  UV-sensitive  product  is  heat-developed 
and  allows  daylight  processing.  In  comparison  with  lith 
and  rapid-access,  processing  time  is  cut  to  15  seconds, 
maintenance  is  annual,  chemistry  and  disposal  are  elimi¬ 
nated  and  pricing  is  under  $1,200. 

HOWTEK  INC.,  Hudson,  N.H.,  has  developed  two 
CCD  array  35mm  film  scanners  for  digitizing  positive  or 
negative  images,  mounted  or  in  strip  form,  using  2048 
CCD  elements,  fluorescent  source  and  color  filter  wheel. 
Line-oriented  scanning  is  sent  over  a  standard  eight-bit 
GPIB  interface.  The  scanners  are  IBM  PC  and  Macintosh 
II  compatible.  The  Scanmaster/35  offers  2000  x  2000  dpi 
resolution  and  180°  rotation;  Scanmaster/35  II,  with  a 
resolution  of  2000  x  3000  dpi,  is  suitable  for  high-quality 
retouching.  Menu-driven  Scan-It/35  application  software 
is  provided.  Previewing  allows  fast  scanning  (in  black  and 
white)  to  the  monitor,  where  the  desired  portion  of  the 
original  can  be  enlarged,  cropped  or  sized,  then  rescanned 
for  full-color  display.  Also  a  menu  for  contrast  and  color 
correction.  Internal  12-bit  downloadable  color  look-up 
tables  give  4096  gray  levels  per  color.  Each  scanner  with 
software  lists  for  $8,195. 
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Your  double  width  presses  demand  a  printing  blanket 
capable  of  surviving  high-speed  press  room  environ¬ 
ments.  That’s  why  quality-conscious  pressmen 
depend  on  the  industry’s  newest,  compressible  offset 
blanket-the  Vulcan  2000  XTRA  No  Pak.™ 

We’ve  developed  the  Vulcan  2000  XTRA  No  Pak 
specifically  for  use  on  your  GOSS  Headliner  offset 
presses  which  have  blanket  cylinder  undercuts 
of  .074”.  This  newly-engineered  blanket: 

•  enhances  paper  web  feed  control, 

•  resists  “gapping”  tendencies, 

•  inhibits  gauge  loss  and  "sinking”, 

•  reduces  plate  and  press  wear,  and 

•  lessens  ink  and  paper  piling. 

The  unique  printing  face  of  the  2000  XTRA 
makes  it  compatible  with  most  of  your  inks  and 
solvents,  and  it  gives  you  excellent  ink  transfer 
and  web  release. 

When  you  need  dependable  print  quality- 
paper  after  paper— choose  the  blanket  that’s  , 

making  all  the  headlines!  / 


Reeves  Brothers,  Inc. 
Graphic  Alts  Division 

REEVES  POBOX1S31 

Spartanburg  SC  29304 
1-800-3440714 


©1988  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc. 


Oil  Uw  supply  shte . 


KURTA  CORP.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  will  introduce  a  new 
12-button  cursor,  corded  or  uncorded,  for  use  with  its  IS/ 
ONE  graphics  tablet.  Buttons  are  programmable  for  often- 
used  software  commands  or  a  series  of  keystrokes.  The 
cursor  works  with  any  program  allowing  multibutton 
devices.  Suggested  price  is  $195. 

TEXAS  INSTRUMeWs  INC.,  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
begun  shipping  its  OmniLaser  2 1 06,  a  new  PostScript  laser 
printer  designed  for  workstation  use.  Although  similar  to 
other  2000  Series  PostScript  printers,  the  2106  occupies 
less  surface  area,  offers  35  resident  typefaces  and  has 
greater  paper-handling  features.  A  font  cartridge  slot 
allows  access  to  more  typefaces. 

Multiple  interfaces  include  those  for  Apple  Macintosh 
and  IBM  PC  and  compatibles.  Printing  speed  is  six  pages 
per  minute,  with  300-dpi  resolution.  The  2000  Series  offers 
several  printer  emulations.  The  2106  comes  with  RS232, 
Centronics  parallel,  RS422  and  AppleTalk  plug-compati¬ 
ble  interfaces.  Suggested  retail  price  is  $4,595. 

ULTRE*CORP.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.,  has  added 
options  for  its  2400-dpi  Ultre*Setter  laser  raster  imagers. 
A  self-contained  motorized  takeup  cassette  accepts  over 
100'  of  exposed  film  for  long  runs  between  processing. 
Models  are  available  for  72-pica  and  94-pica  recorders, 
which  require  no  modification. 

A  MAC  II  interface  board  plugs  into  the  NuBus  connec¬ 
tor  in  Apple’s  Macintosh  II,  providing  a  single  raster  line 
buffer  for  output  to  the  laser  recorder  from  page  image 
data  built  in  the  Mac  RAM  or  disk  memory  by  an  OEM’s 
RIP.  A  second  connector  enables  proof  output  to  a  300-dpi 
plain-paper  engine. 

The  Color  System  1 ,  from  Knowledge  Engineering,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  is  an  Apple  Macintosh  II  interfacing  with  the 
Ultre*Setter  through  a  NuBus  board.  Supplied  software 
processes  PostScript  files.  More  than  lOOoutline  fonts  will 
be  available  initially.  Page  input  can  be  in  Quick  Draw  or 
PostScript  formats.  Software  also  processes  color  and 
offers  enhanced  halftone  screen  performance.  It  supports 
RasterOp’s  24-bit  color  board  for  page  color  composition. 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORP.,  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  is  “into  full  production’’  of  a  new  line  of 
UltraSoy  soybean  oil-based  offset  and  letterpress  inks. 
The  manufacturer  reported  reduced  paper  waste  owing  to 
less  time  required  “to  get  the  color  up  at  the  beginning  of  a 
press  run,”  with  uniformity  throughout  the  run. 

Brighter  reproduction,  especially  in  process  yellow,  is 
attributed  to  improved  transfer.  More  than  100  papers, 
with  both  open  and  closed  fountains  on  presses,  are  said  to 
be  trying  the  ink  in  daily  runs. 

BmCO  MANUFACTURING* CORP.,  Hicksville,  N.Y., 
has  introduced  the  Ripswitch,  which  allows  users  to  feed  a 
single  Bidco  FrontPage  laser  imager  from  as  many  as  three 
different  input  sources,  providing  redundancy  in  the  event 
of  imager  malfunction,  uniform  quality  and  flexibility. 

Bidco  also  announced  the  RasterPaginator,  which,  per¬ 
forming  all  the  functions  of  the  Ripswitch,  paginates  by 


merging  ripped  data  from  up  to  three  different  front-end 
systems  at  the  output  end  of  the  system.  It  is  viewed  as  a 
solution  to  “the  problem  of  manufacturers’  reluctance  to 
cooperate  and  interface.”  It  also  allows  flexibility  in 
choice  of  front  ends  for  editorial  and  display  advertising. 

EDGIL  ASSOCIATES  INC.,  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  has 
introduced  the  “91 1”  on-line  help  package  for  Atex  pre¬ 
press  publishing  systems.  Help  text  can  be  accessed  on 
any  Atex  Version  4  system,  including  editorial,  classified 
advertising  and  Integrated  Advertising  applications  with¬ 
out  loss  of  on-screen  information. 

A  customer-designated  help  key  calls  up  911,  which 
appears  in  a  window  that  closes  when  typing  is  resumed. 
Help  text  is  stored  in  standard  Atex  files  that  customers 
can  edit  with  publication-specific  data.  Information  pro¬ 
vided  is  automatically  determined  by  cursor  location. 
Command  and  function  key  information  is  readily  avail¬ 
able,  as  is  error  assistance. 

License  fee,  including  software,  documentation,  instal¬ 
lation  instructions  and  phone  support,  are  about  $5,000  for 
a  four-CPU  system,  $6,000  for  eight  CPUs. 

STARTEXT  SYSTEM*S,  *Garden  Grove,  Calif., 
announced  its  Page  Plus -I-  software  that  allows  Apple’s 
Macintosh  computers  to  drive  Varityper  typesetters,  from 
the  500  Photofont  series  through  the  6400-6800  digital 
series.  It  will  run  on  Macintosh  Plus,  SE,  SE  20  and  II 
computers.  Prices  start  at  $4,995. 

Startext’s  new  Page  Plus  4-  Systems  will  include  an  ad 
makeup  system  for  community,  weekly  and  business 
newspapers.  “Designed  to  sell  in  the  mid-teens,”  the 
system  will  allow  papers  to  create,  store  and  place  ads  on  a 
page.  The  company  is  also  developing  Page  Plus-t-  soft¬ 
ware  interfaces  for  other  makes  of  typesetters,  including 
Compugraphic,  Itek  and  Linotype. 

CODBARRETT  ASSOCIATES  INC.,  Providence,  R.I., 
has  brought  out  its  Photo  Retouching  and  Image  Composi¬ 
tion  System  (PRS).  The  prepress  workstation,  with  design 
and  color  manipulation  tools,  has  the  ability  to  scan  in 
color  artwork  and  drive  output  to  large-scale  digital  pre¬ 
press  systems.  Images  can  also  be  imported  from  Hell 
Graphic,  Scitex,  Crosfield  Electronics  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  systems. 

Based  on  a  proprietary  Cornerstone  processor,  featur¬ 
ing  48-bit  system  architecture ,  a  24-bit  high-speed  function 
coprocessor  and  3.2  MB  memory,  the  system  drives  a  1536 
X  1 152  high-resolution  color  display  with  24  bits-per-pixel 
full-spectrum  color  capability,  said  to  offer  screen  images 
of  photographic  quality.  As  much  as  900  MB  of  disk 
storage  space  can  be  configured.  A  240  MB  cartridge  tape 
provides  portability  of  files.  Fourteen  card  slots  allow  for 
memory  expansion  and  the  addition  of  processors.  Stan¬ 
dard  nine-track  tape  drive  allows  compatibility  with  exist¬ 
ing  prepress  systems. 

A  standard  digitizing  tablet  with  comprehensive  menu 
features  allows  design,  rendering,  color  correction/ 
retouching,  image  composition  and  “the  full  range  of  paint 
system  features.”  Single  units  in  basic  configuration  are 
priced  under  $100,000. 
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Mobile  Imaging 


You  know  Masthead  International  for  its 
durable  urethane  coatings  on  your  presses. 
But  beyond  the  imaging  process  stands 
your  most  visible  piece  of  equipment  — 
your  truck.  Our  giossy  vibrant  colors  carry 
your  image  to  the  entire  city.  Cover  your 
fieet  with  quality  urethane  coatings  from 
Masthead  international.  We’re  sure  you’ll 
turn  some  heads. 


Double  the  paint  life  of  your  vehicles.  Call 
today  for  estimates. 


INTERNATIONAL  INC 


P.O.  Box  1952  Aibuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103  (505)  842-1357 


Ottlhesim^sUe 


HARRIS  GRAPHICS,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  brought  out 
the  NP2299  inserter,  with  up  to  22  hoppers  on  99  pockets, 
and  capable  of  placing  21  inserts  into  a  jacket  at  20,000  cph 
in  single  delivery.  It  can  also  handle  nine  inserts  at  40,000 
cph,  dual  delivery,  five  inserts  at  60,000  cph,  triple  deliv¬ 
ery.  Quadruple  delivery  offers  80,000  cph.  It  can  match 
press  speed  with  five  or  fewer  inserts.  The  NP2299  is  5'3" 
wider  than  the  NP1472A,  uses  the  same  hoppers  and 
comes  with  the  Inserter  Control  system  for  repairing 
missed  inserts  and  computer-controlled  selective  feeding 
for  zone  control  distribution.  Self-diagnostics  function 
from  start-up  and  as  many  as  1 ,000  zones  per  delivery  are 
possible. 

Also  new  from  Harris  are  its  INPAC$  collator-plastic 
wrapper,  operating  at  10,000  cph  for  handling  up  to  40 
inserts  per  pass  and  handling  thicknesses  to  1  '/V';  the  Dual 
Feed  Hopper  feeding  two  inserts  from  a  hopper,  operating 
up  to  20,000  cph  and  retrofitting  other  Harris  designs  for 
handling  a  16-page  broadsheet;  Boss  60  system  for  stack¬ 
ing,  bottom  wrapping  and  strapping  in-line  with  an  inserter 
or  press,  requiring  half  the  floor  space  and  manning  of 
other  stacking-tying  lines  at  twice  the  output;  the  RS-30 
Signature  Counter  Stacker,  for  tight,  compensated  stack¬ 
ing  at  up  to  90,000  cph  from  press  delivery  and  for  pre¬ 
inserts  and  entire  newspapers  of  up  to  96  pages  from 
inserters;  the  NP212/TD22  Hopper  Loader  Turn  Delivery 
for  curve  conveying  from  the  NP212  Hopper  Loader  into 
the  inserter  hopper. 

>i<  *  * 

INGENUITY  INC.,  Amarillo,  Texas,  will  soon  ship  its 
Film  Miser  Camera  System.  The  updated  3M  imaging 
system  offers  film  recycling  for  low  operational  cost, 
redundant  design  for  fast  back-up  and  problem  correction 
and  the  Light  Integrator  for  precise  exposure  control. 

Other  features  include  drum  registration,  digital  opera¬ 
tion,  Powersaver,  spare  parts  kit,  motorized  enlargement- 
reduction,  resettable  exposure  counting,  voltage  regula¬ 
tion,  variable  backlighting,  automatic  cycle  start,  “fail¬ 
safe”  plate-in  and  over/under  temperature  alarm.  Color 
registration  is  suitable  for  process  on  single-plate-around 
presses,  according  to  Ingenuity,  but  possibly  not  for  dou¬ 
ble-width  or  double-around  presses  —  which  will,  how¬ 
ever,  produce  good  spot  color  register. 


US  LYNX,  New  York,  N.Y.,  has  announced  the  Inter¬ 
media  1000  copymarking  system  for  document  conversion 
for  MS-DOS-based  word  processors,  networked  editing 
systems  or  telecommunicated  files.  The  software  offers 
conversion  between  popular  word  processor  document 
formats,  as  well  as  conversion  to  electronic  publishing 
systems  and  various  typesetting  systems.  “Autoproto- 
col”  selector  automatically  loads  the  appropriate  input 
document  format  for  a  conversion,  which  can  be  used  with 
unknown  or  misidentified  files.  The  program  is  available 
for  $7,395.  Upgrades  to  the  1000  offer  more  functions  and 
disk-reading  formats. 


MONITERM  CORP.,  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  is  shipping 
its  19"  1280  X  960-resolution  Viking  1  monitor  for  the  IBM 
PC/AT  and  IBM  PS/2.  Microsoft  Windows/386  software. 


running  on  the  Viking  1,  is  now  available.  The  Windows/ 
386  driver  supports  the  high-resolution  display,  refreshed 
at  66  MHz,  which  itself  enhances  the  multitasking  envi¬ 
ronment  by  offering  multiple  EGA  windows  in  usable 
sizes  for  simultaneous  applications.  Suggested  retail  for 
the  monitor  is  $2,395. 


SONY  CORP.  OF  AMERICA,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is 
expanding  its  microcassette  dictation  product  line  with  the 
new  BM-560  portable  voice-activated  recorder.  The  hand¬ 
held,  thumb-controlled  recorder  includes  a  no-tape  warn¬ 
ing  and  built-in  rechargeable  battery  capability.  Voice 
activation  eliminates  tape  waste.  Suggested  retail  price  is 
$319. 

*  *  * 

MICROGRAFX,  Richardson,  Texas,  has  brought  out 
seven  new  Windows,  Pagemaker,  and  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  clip  art  libraries  with  more  than  5,000  images, 
including,  U.S.  maps,  dingbats,  headline  typefaces  in  two 
volumes,  merchandising,  transportation,  people,  places 
and  things.  The  new  entries  double  the  number  of  images 
available  and  bring  to  20  the  number  of  such  libraries, 
individuals  and  businesses  can  access  Micrografx  artists 
through  its  Custom  ClipArt  Service.  U.S.  Maps  ClipArt  is 
a  collection  of  geographical-political  subdivisions.  Coun¬ 
ties  and  cities  on  state  maps  are  individually  manipulable 
symbols. 

In  addition  to  headline  typefaces  and  the  dingbat  collec¬ 
tion  of  typographical  symbols,  there  are  product  and  pack¬ 
aging  symbols,  equipment  and  vehicles,  and  images  of 
men,  women,  animals  and  landmarks.  Libraries  are  $49.95 
each,  including  a  copy  of  the  Windows  Portfolio  program 
for  selection  and  copying  of  ClipArt  images  to  the  Win¬ 
dows  Clipboard.  A  free  pictorial  index  of  every  symbol  in 
each  library  is  also  available. 

BALDWIN  TECHNOLOG Y*CORP.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
has  introduced  Foam  Free  805  Plus  and  810  Plus  Refriger¬ 
ated  Circulating  Water  Level  Systems  for  the  elimination 
of  fountain  solution  foaming.  It  offers  better  control  of 
chemistry  and  fountain  solution  cooling  for  better  print 
quality  and  reduced  waste. 

The  company  has  also  brought  out  its  Model  1301  Chill 
Roll  Cleaner  that  automatically  removes  solvent  and  oil 
condensate  from  chill  rolls,  permitting  higher  press 
speeds,  and  the  Baldwin  Count  Control  for  accurate  prod¬ 
uct  count  and  batch  identification  of  printed  signatures, 
using  a  laser  sensor-counter  and  various  marking  devices. 

♦  *  * 

BASF  CORP.,  Clifton,  N.J.,  has  unveiled  its  compact 
nyloprint  Equipment  Combination  for  the  A4  size,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  exposing  unit,  washer  and  drier,  vertically 
configured  to  save  space,  and  its  stackable  nyloprint  Com¬ 
pact  Units  for  exposing,  washing  and  drying  in  the  A3  size. 
Also  new  are  the  ozone-resistant  nyloflex  FA-R  flexo 
plate,  “environmentally  compatible”  nyloflex  washout 
systems  and  automatic  after-treatment  units,  and  a  system 
for  cleaning  exhaust  air  and  recovering  solvents  based  on 
molecular  sieve  technology. 
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DAWN 
and  desktop: 
All  they 

have  in  common 
is  the  price. 


You  can  get  a  desktop  system  to  create  your  display  ads,  and  you’ll  get  what  you 
get  from  desktop  systems.  Or  you  can  get  a  complete  DAWN  display  ad  system, 
and  you’ll  get  professional  productivity  and  quality.  Now  you  can  get  the  best  of 
both  worlds:  a  complete  DAWN  display-ad  system  at  a  desktop  price. 

You  get  true  type  displayed  in  actual  size  and  position.  Quality  Compu- 
graphic  kerning  and  automatic  H&J.  Access  to  more  than  1,700  Compugraphic 
typefaces.  Instant  draw  capabilities  for  a  wide  variety  of  structured  graphics. 
Component  scaling  for  scanned  images  or  entire  jobs.  No  expensive,  time- 
consuming  layout  and  paste-up.  Less  camera  work. 

These  features  are  powerful,  easy  to  learn,  and  easy  to  use.  They’re  also  not 
on  desktop  systems. 

Output  can  be  to  typesetters,  laser  imagesetters,  and  printers  that  support  the 
PostScript®  language.  And  DAWN’s  open  architecture  makes  the  system  compat¬ 
ible  with  network  protocols  and  industry  standards. 

Now  you  don’t  have  to  choose  between  our  performance  and  their  price  - 
because  now  you  can  get  our  performance  at  their  price. 

$15,995  complete* 

For  more  information  call  1-800-922-8637  or  write  Compugraphic 
Corporation,  200  Ballardvale  Street,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 


compugraphic’ 


See  us  at  ANPA,  Booth  #354. 


*  Limited-time  offer  inctudes  workstation,  scanner,  and  printer.  The  stand-alone  workstation  is  available  for  SIO.  995. 
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AGFA-GEVAERT  INC.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  has 
brought  out  several  new  products  from  its  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division.  The  RPS  6100  horizontal  daylight  camera  is 
a  high-speed,  computer-controlled  repro  camera  with  inte¬ 
grated  processor.  It  allows  1 : 1  at  1 2"  x  1 8",  with  sizing  from 
25%  to  1,000%,  step-and-repeat  of  as  many  as  seven  im¬ 
ages  per  piece  of  material,  online  densitometer  and  screen 
transport  and  a  full  range  of  lighting. 

Agfastar  development  process  offers  lith  processing 
quality  with  oxidation-resistant  developer.  Usable  in  com¬ 
pact  processors,  applications  include  halftone  work, 
phototypesetting,  daylight  and  safelight  developing  and 
use  with  scanners. 

Agfastar  Quartz  Light  products  include  contact  and  du¬ 
plicating  films  with  matched  emulsions  to  insure  registra¬ 
tion  and  permit  “exposure  under  identical  conditions  for 
easy  calibration,”  as  well  as  the  Printon  QLIOO,  a  three- 
level  quartz  halogen  light  source  featuring  shorter  expo¬ 
sure  times.  It  allows  daylight  working  for  darkroom- 
quality  contacting. 

For  scanners  using  argon-ion  lasers  and  electronic  dot 
generation,  Gevascan  S712p  film’s  higher  sensitivity 
promotes  longer  laser  life.  An  improved  version  of  Sp7 1 1  p 
film  (for  helium-neon  laser  ED(j  scanners)  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Gevaset  SP81RC  and  SP91RC  high-contrast 
orthochromatic  papers  are  designed  for  xenon  or  CRT 
phototypesetting  exposure.  The  resin-coated  high-speed 
papers  have  a  matte  surface  and  offer  wide  exposure  and 
development  latitutde. 

The  Recoprint  off-press  proofing  system  offers 
economical  color  proofing  at  all  prepress  stages.  It  in¬ 
cludes  color  print  film  and  papers,  chemicals,  26"  or  32" 
feed  width  processors  and  the  Chemical  Management  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  automatically  monitors  the  need  for  fresh 
mixing. 

ROCONEX  CORP.,  Troy,  Ohio,  has  brought  out  16  new 
desilvering  systems.  The  new  product  line  includes  five 
Rotex  bleach-fix  desilvering  units,  ranging  from  the  man¬ 
ually  operated  2'/:-gallon-per-day  Micro-Mix  10  to  the 
Multi-Mix  120  for  up  to  icio  gallons. 

Three  Ultra  A  units  feature  automatic  plating  control 
that  monitors  silver  concentration  in  the  mix  and  adjusts 
current  for  maximum  desilvering  efficiency. 

MULLER-MARTINI* CORP.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  is 
introducing  its  Model  375  16-station  inserter  with  two 
main  jacket  feeders  per  side.  Main  jacket  and  insert  feed¬ 
ers  function  in  regular,  alternate  feed  or  repair  mode.  The 
375  operates  in  single-  or  double-delivery  mode. 

Modular  design  allows  for  configurations  of  12  to  20 
stations.  It  can  operate  off-  or  on-line  for  direct  and 
preinserting,  handling  broadsheets,  tabloids,  quarter- 
folds,  cards,  envelopes,  booklets,  tv  tabs,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  and  preinserted  packages. 

*  *  * 

BATTELLE,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  developed  PC-based 
software  that  allows  English-language  access  to  main¬ 
frame  databases.  Natural  Language  Query  translates 
English  requests  into  the  query  language  of  a  database 
management  system,  downloads  data  from  mainframe  to 


PC,  with  tabular  presentation,  and  permits  use  of  data  with 
other  PC  application  programs. 

NLQ  interfaces  with  Oracle  and  DM,  with  planned 
interfaces  for  DB2  and  other  SQL-based  database  man¬ 
agement  systems,  as  well  as  available  customizations.  It 
will  support  VAX,  CDC  and  IBM  dbms  hosts  using  an 
IBM  PC  or  compatible  (with  5I2K  memory  and  asyn¬ 
chronous  communication  port).  NLQ  can  switch  among 
databases  on  different  mainframes. 

Help  screens  and  menus  guide  users  in  basic  operations, 
permit  personalizations  of  words  and  cut  training  time. 
(Training  is  available  for  administrators.)  Initial  cost  per 
package  is  $500  (under  1 1  copies);  demo  package  $25. 
Installation  assistance  $1,000  per  day  (under  10  copies; 
one-day  installation  assistance  free  for  10  or  more  copies). 

TALL  TREE  SYSTEMS,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  released 
JLaser  Plus  AT-2  (2MB)  and  JLaser  Plus  AT-4  (up  to 
8MB)  laser  printer  interface  boards  for  PC-AT  and  386- 
based  computers  for  fast  printing  of  graphics  using  the 
Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  Series  II  and  most  other  Canon 
engine-based  laser  printers.  The  new  boards  run  in  faster 
computers  with  up  to  16MHz  processor  speeds.  Memory 
is  added  to  the  computer,  not  the  printer.  When  not 
printing,  memory  can  serve  other  applications.  JLaser 
modules  ($699  and  $749),  J RAM  memory  boards  ($349  and 
$399)  and  printer  connection  cables  ($120-$  140)  are  sold 
separately. 

*  *  * 

ELBYMA  AB,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  developed  the 
Elby  Stitcher  for  installation  at  the  folding  station  on 
newspaper  presses.  Driven  by  the  press,  the  stitching  unit 
operates  at  press  speeds.  Installable  under  the  folding 
funnel  for  alternate  stapling  in  order  to  allow  tabloid 
insertion  in  a  broadsheet,  the  unit  is  adaptable  for  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  folder’s  collection  cylinder  for  stitching  col¬ 
lected  sheets.  Said  to  need  minimal  servicing,  most  instal¬ 
lations  are  without  a  gearbox,  eliminating  lubrication. 
Unit  changing  and  wire  guide  cleaning  are  simplified.  The 
unit  employs  a  mechanical  clutch  and  pneumatic  wire 
feeding,  as  well  as  accessories  that  include  a  wire  monitor, 
feed  unit  for  separate  wire  reels,  unreeler  and  fold  position 
adjuster  that  can  function  during  operation. 

MICROTEK  LAB.  INC.,  Gardena,  Calif.,  has  added  the 
MSF-4()()G  400-dpi  desktop  scanner  to  its  product  line.  In 
its  multi-bit/pixel  mode,  the  unit  can  scan  photos  recog¬ 
nizing  up  to  256  gray  shades  for  each  of  400  dots  (pixels) 
per  inch,  offering  phototypesetters  ample  data  for  camera- 
ready  output.  It  provides  a  resident  PostScript  interpreter 
with  33%  more  raw  data  than  300-dpi  scanners.  For  logos, 
line  drawing,  text  and  laser  printouts,  the  single-bit/pixel 
mode  suffices. 

Units  are  available  for  support  of  both  IBM  PC  and  PS/2 
and  Macintosh  environments.  Cost  is  $3,995.  Also  new  are 
a  flatbed  version  of  the  MS-300A  scanner  ($2,459)  and  the 
TeleScan  300-dpi  desktop  scanner  ($995)  for  use  with 
Microtek  facsimile  boards  and  modems,  which  recognizes 
64  gray  shades  and  features  two  halftone  dot  patterns,  five 
darkness  settings  and  seven  scale  settings  from  100%  to 
25%. 
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Writer  Chet  Currier,  Business  News  Editor  Michael  W.  Millican  and  Business  Enterprise  Editor  James  Kennedy 
helped  direct  AP’s  Black  Monday  coverage,  /eo  Baiiey 


By  PETER  COY 
Associated  Press 

NEW  YORK  (AP) — The  stock  market  plunged  out  of 
control  Monday  in  a  selling  panic  that  rivaled  the  Great 
Crash  of  1929,  pushing  the  Dow  Jones  average  down 
more  than  500  points,  draining  more  than  8500  billion 
from  the  value  of  stocks  and  sending  shock  waves 
around  the  world. 

The  market  fed  on  itself  in  wave  after  wave  of  selling 
in  the  busiest  trading  day  ever  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mondays  volume  on  the  NYSE  hit  604,330,000 
shares,  eclipsing  the  previous  high  of  338,480,000 
reached  last  Friday. 


Hancock  Award 
AP’s  Black  Monday  Coverage 


By  noon  it  was  clear  that  Oct.  19, 1987,  would 
be  one  of  the  biggest  dates  in  financial  history. 
By  evening  it  already  had  been  named  “Black 
Monday” — the  worst  day  ever  on  Wall  Street. 

It  was  The  Associated  Press  that  delivered  the 
broadest  and  deepest  coverage  anywhere  of  this 
extraordinary  story  for  thousands  of  member  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast  outlets  across  the  country. 

Scores  of  AP  reporters  and  editors  around 


the  world  covered  the  story  from  all  angles: 
the  human  drama,  the  financial  and  economic 
fallout,  the  policy  implications,  the  comparison 
with  1929,  and  the  reasons  that  the  reader 
should  care. 

That  coverage  has  been  recognized  with  a 
John  Hancock  Award  for  Excellence  in  Business 
and  Financial  Journalism,  placing  first  in  the 
news  and  syndicate  category. 
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CHEMCO  TECHNOLOGIES,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  has 
brought  out  its  fast,  high-contrast  pagination  film  for 
monochromatic  imagesetters  that  employ  helium-neon 
output  devices.  The  PPF-4  film  is  said  to  offer  “excellent 
development  latitude”  for  sharp  images  in  various  chemis¬ 
tries,  plate-ready  output,  lines  and  dots  without  loss  of  detail 
and  easy  handling. 

SCITEX  AMERICA  CORP.,* Bedford,  Mass.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  full-color  informational  Response  System  bro¬ 
chure,  an  introduction  to  digital  imaging  for  pre-press  and 
production  written  for  Response  System  users  and  nonus¬ 
ers  alike. 

The  brochure  addresses  matters  from  design  through 
output  of  color  separations,  covering  every  step  of  elec¬ 
tronic  color  pre-press  operations.  It  offers  brief  explana¬ 
tions  of  image  capture  or  generation,  enhancement  and 
manipulation,  stripping  and  page  assembly.  Available  for 
$3  ($2.50  for  Scitex  system  owners). 

CSS  LABORATORIES  INC.,  Irvine,  Calif.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  Indy  Series  of  laser  printers  and  controller 
upgrades.  Features  include  reduced  procesing  time  with 
two  (expandable  to  16)  MB  of  RAM  and  10-MIPS  control¬ 
ler  operating  speed  (which  can  be  upgraded  to  40  MIPS). 
Page  description  memory  can  handle  four  fully  bit-mapped 
A3  or  A4  documents.  Output  is  rated  at  five  to  50  pages  per 
minute,  with  monthly  duty  cycles  of  60,000  pages.  Print 
language  emulations  include  HP  LaserJet  Plus,  Epson  and 
PostScript.  CSS  says  any  printer  engine  can  serve  as 
replacement  with  its  controller.  Thirteen  standard  resi¬ 
dent  fonts  are  expandable  to  35. 


FINISH  CO.  INC.,  Erie,  Pa.,  now  offers  LS-15D  solvent 
reclaimer  with  new  D-Series  design  features,  capable  of 
processing  up  to  15  gallons  of  contaminated  waste  solvent 
per  shift.  The  explosion-proof  reclaimer  uses  two  pre-set 
override  controllers  to  prevent  temperatures  from 
exceeding  UL-recommended  365°.  A  dual  external  vent¬ 
ing  system  safely  transmits  vapors  away  from  the  distilla¬ 
tion  site.  Teflon-coated  boiling  chamber  conducts  heat 
from  coils  to  solvent.  Residue  is  removed  in  stillbag. 


MICROGRAFX  INC.,  R  ichardson,  Texas,  has 
announced  a  new  Windows-compatible  PostScript  driver 
using  its  own  proprietary  technology  with  improved 
printer  support  for  Windows-compatible  applications, 
including  Micrografx  Designer,  Graph  Plus,  Aldus  Page¬ 
Maker  and  Microsoft  Excel. 

Adobe’s  new  color  extensions  are  supported ;  an  Encap¬ 
sulated  PostScript  file  can  be  created  and  saved  on  disk  for 
import  or  editing;  imaging  is  up  to  twice  previous  speed; 
file  sizes  are  reduced;  text  rotation  is  supported;  up  to 
5,000  points  in  a  path  are  possible  for  large  polygons; 
application-independent  reduction/enlargement  percen¬ 
tages  can  be  specified. 

Other  features  include  smaller  size,  fill  pattern  density 
options,  improved  line  styles  and  screen  colors  mapped  to 
gray  scales.  Retailing  for  $199,  the  driver  is  free  with  all 


Micrografx  applications  and  to  all  registered  Micrografx 
product  users. 

CHORUS  DATA  SYSTEMS,  Merrimack,  N.H.,  now 
offers  the  PC-EYE  1500  Series  video  capture  board  with 
high-resolution  (to  768  x  512)  15-bit  capture,  eight-bit 
monochrome  capture  and  interlaced  display  (to  640  x  5 1 2). 
Suitable  for  new  multisync  monitors,  the  series  is  “soft¬ 
ware  selectable”  for  image  capture  from  interlaced 
sources  and  display  in  noninterlaced  format,  producing 
combinations  of  text  and  graphics  with  images  without 
flicker  on  a  screen. 

While  bandwidth  and  resolution  are  compatible  with  the 
VGA  standard  when  used  in  640  x  480  mode,  the  PC-1540 
can  display  32,767  colors  from  a  palette  of  16.7  million,  in 
contrast  to  256  colors  for  VGA.  Its  “square”  pixels  allows 
image  rotation  without  adding  software  to  compensate  for 
aspect-rotation  distortion.  The  line  includes  four  boards 
for  various  resolutions,  ranging  in  price  from  $1,295  to 
$2,495. 

*  *  * 

TEGRA  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  will  begin  shipping  its 
PCI  option  later  in  the  year.  The  PostScript-Compatible 
Interpreter  option  to  the  Tegra  image  controller  offers 
compatibility  that  allows  users  another  choice  of  input 
language  for  Tegra’s  laser  imagesetting  systems.  Hard¬ 
ware  and  software  modules  interpret  PostScript  and  use 
an  RS-232  interface  for  workstations,  IBM  PCs  and  com¬ 
patibles  and  an  AppleTalk  network  interface  for  use  with 
Macintosh  computers. 

PostScript  functionality  complements  compatibility 
with  Hewlett-Packard’s  PCL  printer  language,  as  well  as 
with  202  CORA  (Linotype)  and  the  Slave  Command  lan¬ 
guages  of  Compugraphic’s  8400  and  8600.  PCI  retrofits 
Tegra  systems  running  version  2.0  software,  and  is  priced 
at  $19,500. 

OVALSTRAPPING  INC.*,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  its  model  415  strapping  machine,  featuring  auto¬ 
matic  self-threading,  instant  hot-seal,  tabletop  tension 
adjustment,  programmable  controls  and  movable  control 
box,  various  yoke  sizes,  reinforced  body  and  detatchable 
service  panels.  Strap  widths  range  from  'A"  to  Vs". 

CO-OP  CONTROL,* New *Brunswick,  N.J.,  offers 
Department  On  A  Disk  PC-based  co-op  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  for  pinpointing  and  tracking  client  and  sales  staff 
efforts,  including  sales  by  revenue  or  linage,  by  depart¬ 
ment  or  individual,  by  account  or  account  classification, 
by  zip  and  area  codes  and  by  designated  time  period. 

Program  walks  users  through  functions  that  permit 
accessing  data  base,  and  allows  users  to  make  accrual 
calls,  produce  budget  planners,  claim  forms,  memo  bills 
and  reports,  and  create  checklists,  customized  directories 
and  mailing  labels.  Built-in  word  processor  is  Word  Star 
compatible.  Will  simultaneously  print  one  project  while 
researching  another,  has  report  customizing  capabilities 
and  offers  telephone  dialing  directly  from  the  screen.  The 
program  plans  by  almost  any  category,  function  and  ad  or 
manufacturer  characteristic.  Cost  is  $5,000  annually,  with 
discounts  offered. 
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Our  Change  of  Identity  Has 
Given  Us  Even  Greater  Strength. 

To  meet  our  customers'  needs,  and  become  a  leading  exposure,  excellent  resolution  and  saleaHe  copies  quicker  - 

supplier  of  lithographic  plates,  we've  had  to  be  strong  %  that's  made  them  the  choice  of  critical  printers, 

combining  three  companies  to  form  a  nationwide  network  And  here^  a  super  extra!  You  can  begin  using  these  great 

of  professional  service  and  sales  support  people,  we  have  new  plates  right  now  -  with  your  present  equipment, 

increased  that  strer^th.  That's  because  our  unique  coating  allows  th^  plates  to  be 

Cookson  Graphics  siyjMies  newspapers  across  the  US.  developed  through  additive  or  sifotractive  processors, 

and  aroimd  the  world  with  economical  wipe-on  and  Visit  us  at  our  ANPA  booth  #2110,  and  let  us  demonstrate 

additive  plates,  as  well  as  reliable  processing  equ^ment  Cookson  Graphics'  modem,  versatile  and  superior-quality 

and  sdutions.  But  here's  the  latest  news.  platemaking  systems. 

In  response  to  environmental  concerns,  as  well  as  rising 
print  qukity  requirements,  we  have  created  an  exceptional 
aqueous  subtractive  plate  system.  Naturally  its  biodegrad¬ 
able  developer  is  easy  to  dispose  of  and  use.  But  it's  the 

performance  of  our  A-500  S^es  subtractive  plates  -  fast  Formerly  Advance  Offset/Graph  Coat/Horsell 


«  COOKSON 
GRAPHICS 


383  Dwight  Street,  PO.  Box  348  Holyoke,  M  A  01041, 4l3-538-%24 
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La  Crosse  Tribune 
nixes  killer’s  offer 
to  sell  it  his  story 

The  La  Crosse  (La.)  Tribune  has 
rejected  a  request  by  convicted  mur¬ 
derer  Michael  J.  Tenneson  for  $1,500 
for  exclusive  rights  to  his  story. 

Tenneson  was  convicted  earlier 
this  year  of  two  murders  in  Colorado 
and  is  accused  of  murdering  three  La 
Crosse  residents  last  year. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  April  29,  Tenneson,  formerly  of 
Holmen,  Wis.,  said  he  wanted  the 
money  in  return  for  interviews  in 
which  he  would  “tell  the  real  story  of 
what  happened  and  why.” 

Editor  David  Fuselier  said  the  Tri¬ 
bune  would  reject  Tenneson's 
request.  “We  do  not  reward  those 
who  commit  crimes  against  society  by 
paying  them  to  sell  their  stories,”  he 
commented. 

Tenneson  is  serving  a  104-year  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  Colorado  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  He  is  awaiting  extradiction  to 
La  Crosse  to  be  tried  for  the  March 
20,  1987,  killings  of  two  women  and  a 
man  during  a  burglary. 

Tenneson  said  he  wanted  $500  up 
front  and  $1,000  at  the  time  of  the 
interview. 

He  said  he  had  higher  bids  pending 
from  others  that  he  would  accept  if  he 
did  not  hear  from  the  Tribune  by  May 
6. 

“That  would  disappoint  me, 
because  ‘family  business  should  be 
kept  in  the  family,’  and  the  Tribune  is 
part  of  the  family  of  La  Crosse,  as  its 
name  implies,”  he  wrote. 

—  AP 

Terrorist  coverage 
guidelines  praised 

Canada’s  Federal  Solicitor  General 
James  Kelleher  has  praised  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  for  developing  guidelines 
for  its  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents. 

The  CP  guidelines  say  the  national 
news  gathering  co-operative  and  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Broadcast 
News  Ltd.,  should  not  issue  reports 
that  may  endanger  people’s  lives, 
impede  anti-terrorist  efforts  or  give 
unwitting  support  to  terrorist  causes. 

Staff  members  are  not  to  attempt  to 
telephone  terrorists  or  their  victims 
during  a  hostage-taking  incident 
unless  such  action  will  not  endanger 
lives  or  impede  the  police,  Jim  Poling, 
CP  editorial  vice  president,  said  in  a 


Photo  contest  held 
by  Parade,  Kodak 


memo  to  staffers. 

If  staff  members  receive  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  reporting  an  unpublicized 
hostage-taking  or  other  criminal 
activity,  they  are  to  notify  police. 

The  CP  also  will  not  report  in  detail 
police  countermeasures  or  distrib¬ 
ute  verbatim  demands  of  terrorist 
organizations. 

The  policy  follows  a  1985  hostage¬ 
taking  in  Ottawa  when  three  Arme¬ 
nian  gunmen  seized  the  Turkish 
embassy,  then  announced  their 
takeover  through  calls  to  the  Ottawa 
CP  bureau. 

Also,  in  1986,  the  vice  consul  of  the 
Bahamian  high  commission  in  Ottawa 
was  held  hostage  by  a  man  who  talked 
to  reporters  by  telephone  during  the 
first  hour  of  the  event.  During  his 
trial,  it  was  learned  he  was  monitoring 
radio  news  reports  throughout  the  14- 
hour  incident  and,  at  one  point, 
became  agitated  by  a  report  that 
police  were  preparing  to  storm  the 
building. 

—  CP 

Daily  News  hosts 
drug  crisis  forum 

The  impact  of  the  growing  drug  cri¬ 
sis  on  schools  and  communities  in 
New  York  City  was  slated  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  community  leaders  and 
drug-abuse  experts  in  a  forum  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Commerciai  tv  ads 
up  in  first  quarter 

Commercial  television  advertising 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1988  totaled 
$5,740  billion,  up  12.6%  from  the 
$5,099  billion  in  the  same  quarter  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Network  television  advertising, 
reflecting  expenditures  for  the  Winter 
Olympics,  amounted  to  $2,455  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  1988,  up  17.3% 
from  $2,093  billion  for  the  first  quarter 
1987. 

National  and  regional  spot  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  in  the  January-March 
period  1988  was  $1,543  billion,  an 
increase  of  10.3%  from  $1,399  billion 
last  year. 

Local  television  advertising  rose 
7.0%  in  the  1988  first  quarter  to  $1 .540 
billion  from  $1,439  billion  in  1987. 

National  syndication  television 
advertising  at  $202.1  million  was 
20.8%  above  the  $167.3  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1987. 


The  American  Woman  is  the  theme 
of  a  new  photography  contest  being 
sponsored  by  Parade  magazine  and 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  from  both 
color  and  black-and-white  entries, 
which  will  be  judged  on  pictorial  com¬ 
position,  originality,  interest  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  visual  appeal  and  consis¬ 
tency  with  the  theme.  One  hundred 
winners  will  each  receive  a  $100  prize 
and  an  award  certificate.  Winning 
entries  chosen  for  publication  in 
Parade  will  each  receive  an  additional 
$200. 

Judges  for  the  contest  are:  Eddie 
Adams,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer  and  special  correspondent 
for  Parade;  Joyce  Brothers,  author 
and  psychologist;  Alex  Haley,  author 
of  Roots;  Mario  Thomas,  actress, 
writer  and  producer;  and  syndicated 
columnist  Liz  Smith. 


The  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
recently  published  a  40-page  supple¬ 
ment  that  profiled  25  area  businesses. 

The  supplement,  called  “Profile 
88,”  was  built  around  the  theme 
“Made  in  Manchester.” 

Twelve  staff  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  worked  under  the  direction  of 
city  editor  Marie  Grady  to  produce 
the  four-part  supplement. 


The  Illinois  Press  Foundation  has 
purchased  a  new  home,  a  handsome 
55-year-old  brick  structure  in  Spring- 
field. 

Illinois  Press  Association  execu¬ 
tive  director  Dave  Bennett  said  the 
facility  will  provide  about  4,000 
square  feet  of  office  and  meeting 
room  space. 

Money  to  buy  the  new  home  was 
raised  by  the  Two  Cents  Worth 
Building  Fund  Drive,  plus  a  gift  of 
$20,000  from  Harold  and  Eva  White, 
publishers  of  the  Naperville  Sun.  The 
total  purchase  price  was  $225,0(K); 
rent  payments  by  the  IPA  to  the 
foundation  will  cover  outstanding 
debt  repayments,  Bennett  said. 


New  home 
bought  by 
III.  Press  Foundation 


Conn,  daily  profiles 
local  businesses 


too 
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Someone  who  has  already  led  the  way  with  low  rub, 
soybean  oil  offset  and  water  based  flexo  news  inks. 
Choose  someone  like  General  Printing  Ink.  Then, 
we’ll  prove  it  to  you . . . 

Ink  is  more  than  color. 

At  GPl,  it’s  technology. 


How  to  choose 
the  r^t  news 
ink  sup[riier. 


rirsi,  choose  one  who  can  supply  every  kind  of  ink 
you  need  today ...  or  may  need  tomorrow.  Who  knows 
where  production  demands  will  lead  you  tomorrow? 
Maybe  today,  you  need  only  conventional  letterpress, 
offset  or  flexo  inks.  But,  the  picture  could  change 
tomorrow  and  there  will  be  enough  changes  in  your  press 
room  without  dealing  with  a  new  ink  supplier,  too. 

Second,  choose  one  that  can  supply  all  your  ink 
. . .  when  you  need  it.  Maybe  you’re  using  only  black  and 
spot  color  today.  But  you  probably  will  start  flirting  with 

■  process  color  tomorrow.  And,  don’t 
forget.  All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print 
will  never  get  printed  if  you  run  low  of 
ink  at  press  time.  You  shouldn’t  have 
to  worry  about  inventory  control . .  .or 
stock  huge  cash-flow-killing  reserves. 
The  right  ink  supplier  will  keep  you 
stocked  on  an  as-needed  basis. . . 
automatically. 


QUALITY  PRINTING  INK  FRUM 


I  nira,  choose  the  ink  supplier 
who  has  made  a  real  commitment  to 
the  newspaper  industry.  Someone 
with  over  140  years  of  involvement. 
Someone  who  has  the  largest 
commitment  to  research  and 
development  in  the  printing  ink 
industry.  Someone  who  is  in  the 
forefront  of  helping  newspaper  printers 
do  their  job  easier,  better  and  with  a 


better  looking  bottom  line 


Copyright  General  Printing  Ink  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation  1986. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 


631  Central  Avenue 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 
201  /935-8666 

News  Ink  Division 


Ownership  changes 


The  Lost  River  Star,  Merrill,  Ore., 
and  the  Butte  Valley  Star,  Dorris, 
Calif.,  have  been  sold  by  Cascade 
Publishing  Co.  to  Ivan  K.  Brewer  of 
Merrill. 

John  and  Michelle  Bodle,  owners 
of  Cascade  Publishing,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Valley  Post,  a  weekly  in 
Anderson,  Calif. 

John  Fournier  Jr.  of  Fournier 
Media  Services,  Bend,  Ore.,  acted  as 
consultant  to  the  Bodies. 

t  * 

Maine’s  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.  has  purchased  Skakopee  Valley 
Printing  Co.  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area.  Skakopee  printed  the  29 
weeklies  and  shoppers  that  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  bought  there  a  year  ago. 

Skakopee’s  work  for  Guy  Gannett 
represents  only  about  15%  of  its  total 
commercial  printing  volume. 

*  *  * 

The  2,335  weekly  circulation  Ritz- 
ville  Adams  County  Journal  in  Ritz- 
ville.  Wash.,  has  been  sold  by  John 
and  LaVerne  Pavlik  to  Duane  and 
Dee  Ruser,  formerly  of  Marissa,  111. 
and  the  Marissa  Messenger. 

John  Fournier  Jr.  of  Fournier 
Media  Services  in  Bend,  Ore.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Pavliks. 

*  *  * 

The  Lyon  County  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  George,  Iowa,  has  been 
sold  by  Milan  Bragg,  Jr.  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monte  Myrick  of  Cody,  Wyo. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  John  E. 
van  der  Linden  of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

The  2,000  paid  weekly  circulation 
Westchester  (III.)  News  has  been  sold 
by  the  Bolfs  and  Belmonte  families  to 
Press  Publications  of  Elmhurst,  111. 

Press  Publications  now  publishes 


14  community  newspapers  serving 
Chicago’s  western  suburbs. 

Victoria  Belmonte  will  remain  with 
the  paper  as  associate  publisher. 

J.N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  111., 
handled  the  transaction. 

SH  :|< 

The  News  Publishing  Co.  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  publisher  of  the  Rome  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  has  acquired  the  5,000  weekly 
circulation  Cherokee  County  Herald 
in  Centre,  Ala. 

The  Herald  was  established  in  1938 
by  Joseph  M.  Shaw.  His  son,  Joseph 
Jr.,  became  editor  and  publisher  in 
1957  and  served  until  his  death  last 
year. 

S|C  >|c 

The  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Weekly 
Shopper,  with  18,000  free  weekly  cir¬ 
culation,  has  been  purchased  by 


NJPC  scholarship 

The  North  Jersey  Press  Club  has 
awarded  its  annual  $  1 ,0{K)  scholarship 
to  Lynn  A.  Greiner,  a  junior  journal¬ 
ism  and  political  science  majorat  Rut¬ 
gers  University-Douglass  College  in 
New  Brunswick.  Greiner  is  planning 
to  pursue  a  career  in  corporate  public 
relations. 

Accu-Weather  now 
gives  airport  info 

Accu-Weather  has  introduced  a 
new  product  called  Airport  Outlook, 
which  serves  both  air  traveler  and 


Huckle  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Faribault  Daily  News. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Darwin  Oordt,  president  of 
Shopper  Enterprises  Inc.,  and  James 
Huckle,  president  of  Huckle  Publish¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

The  Perry  County  (Ohio)  Tribune 
and  Tribune  Shopping  News  of  New 
Lexington,  Ohio,  have  been  sold  by 
Howard  Grimes  of  Perry  Co.  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.  to  Gary  Hirt,  Hirt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Bellevue,  Ohio.  Grimes 
continues  to  publish  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Hirt  owns  seven 
other  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

James  Martin  &  Associates  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the  broker  in 
the  transaction. 


pilot  with  forecasts  of  the  magnitude 
of  flight  delays  at  17  major  airports  in 
the  U.S.  and  information  about  what 
type  of  flight  rules  are  in  effect. 

The  new  feature  is  available  as  a 
graphic  via  Mac-to-Mac  transmission 
or  by  dial-up  into  a  newspaper’s 
typesetting  system.  The  information 
is  prepared  several  times  a  day  and 
was  expected  to  come  on-line  June  1. 

ASNE  plans  trips  to 
China,  Middle  East 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  is  planning  two  fact-find¬ 
ing  (rips  —  to  China  and  the  Middle 
East  —  following  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  in  November. 

A  maximum  of  24  ASNE  members 
will  participate  in  either  trip,  and  a 
minimum  of  14  must  sign  up  to  make 
the  trip  feasible. 

Mining  Journal  has 
new  Sunday  edition 

After  a  full  year  of  plans  and  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  Mining  Journal  of  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich.,  has  launched  a  Sunday 
edition. 

The  new  edition  of  the  18,221  daily 
circulation  paper  features  four  news 
sections,  a  locally  produced  magazine 
called  Superiorland  and  full-color 
comics. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
daily  newspapers* 


*15,000  circulation 
and  above. 


(919)-782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


Personal,  Confidential  Handling 
40  Years  Service 
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Thinking  of  Buying  a  Typesetter 
from  Compugraphic  or  Linotype? 

Think  Again. 


We  did!  At  Tegra"‘we  re-thought  typesetting  from  start  to  finish.  The  result:  modular  laser 
imagesetting  systems  that  offer  plain-paper  output,  photomedia  output,  or  both.  Ml  our 
Genesis  XP  print  units  and  XM  film  recorders  share  the  same  image  controller  and  type 
library,  so  you  get  economical  operation  and  low  equipment  costs.  Compare  the  difference. 


ITbeir  way.  They  offer 
final  output  only  on  photo- 
paper  or  film. 

Our  way.  We  give  you  a 
choice.  For  many  jobs,  you  can 
use  plain  paper  at  1000  dpi  for 
camera-ready  copy.  For  other 
applications,  you  can  output  RC, 
film,  or  plate  at  up  to  2000  dpi. 

2  Their  way.  They  don’t 
offer  a  high-speed,  high- 
resolution  proofing  solution.  For 
proofing  kerning  and  aesthetics, 

or  for  customer  proofs,  you  still  - 

have  to  run  photomedia. 

Our  way.  We  let  you  do  all 
your  proofing  passes  on  an  XP  plain- 
paper  print  unit  at  800  or  1000  dpi. 
The  image  is  identical  to  the  final 
one  on  RC  or  film,  so  you  use  plain 
paper  for  all  proofs,  even  customer 
proofs.  And  our  fastest  XP  print  unit 
is  20  pages  a  minute,  fast  enough  to 
handle  your  heaviest  workload. 

3  Their  way.  Their  operating 
costs  are  typically  50%  to  70% 
higher  than  ours. 

Our  way.  Our  media  and  labor 
costs  are  a  fraction  of  theirs  because 
you  do  all  proofing  passes  on  plain 
paper.  If  you  also  do  final  copy  on 
plain  paper,  yoM  save  90%\ 


The  Genesis  image  controller,  XM-72 
film  recorder,  and  XP-1000  print 
unit.  (Not  shown:  XM-108 film 
recorder  and  XP-800  print  unit.) 


4  Their  way.  Their  laser  im¬ 
agesetters  are  only  20%  to  35% 
as  fast  as  CRT  typesetters.  So  you’d 
have  to  cut  your  volume,  quote  long¬ 
er  turnaround  times,  or  add  a  shift. 
Or  buy  several  units  to  meet  your 
workload. 

Our  way.  Our  throughput  is 
dramatically  faster  than  theirs:  3  to  5 
times  faster  when  the  final  run  is  on 
an  XM  film  recorder,  and  12  to  16 
times  faster  when  all  passes  are  on 
plain  paper.  Genesis  is  the  only  laser 
imagesetting  system  with  CRT  speed. 


W  Their  way.  For  their 
^  price,  you  get  only  a  film 
imagesetter. 

Our  way.  For  about  the 
same  price,  Tegra  gives  you  a 
film  imagesetter  and  a  plain- 
paper  imagesetter. 

6  Their  way.  To  set  graph¬ 
ics  or  access  new  type¬ 
setting  features,  you  have  to  buy 
a  new  front-end  driver,  or  a 
whole  new  front-end  system. 

Our  way.  No  matter  what 

-  your  front-end,  we  let  you  set 

1000-point  type,  output  tints  and  pat¬ 
terns,  rotate  type,  and  scale  the  page. 

You  can  even  scan  graphics  and  merge 
them  with  text  right  at  Tegra’s  image¬ 
setting  system— without  buying  a 
new  front-end. 

7  Their  way.  They  make  you 
throw  away  your  old  typesetter 
and  type  library  every  time  you  up¬ 
grade.  They  build  in  obsolescence. 

Our  way.  We  build  in 
growth.  We  use  a  single  type  library 
and  image  controller  to  drive  all  our 
output  units,  now  and  in  the  future. 

900  Middlesex  Turnpike 
Billerica,  MA  01821 
1-800-22-TEGRA 
(617)  663-7435  (in  Mass.) 


This  ad,  including  halftone,  was  output  on  the  Genesis  XM-72  film  imagesetting  system,  using  MagnaType 
composition  software.  Tegra  is  a  trademark  and  Genesis  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tegra,  Inc.  Compugraphic  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Compugraphic  Corp.  Linotype  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Linotype  Company. 
MagnaType  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magna  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


W.  Scott  Sherman 


W.  Scott  Sherman,  operations 
director  of  Sentinel  Communications 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

He  joined  the  company  in  1980  as 
production  manager  for  the  Suncoast 
News,  a  twice-weekly  paper  in  New 
Port  Richey  and  transferred  the  next 
year  to  the  Sentinel  as  production 
manager/prepress.  He  subsequently 
served  as  assistant  director,  then 
became  production  manager  in  1985 
and  assumed  the  post  of  operations 
director  last  year. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Florida,  Sher¬ 
man  was  a  systems  support  represen¬ 
tative  for  AM-ECRM  Inc.,  a  newspa¬ 
per  computer  manufacturer  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.  A  Texas  native  ana  a 
graduate  of  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  he  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  business  administration. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Weiler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  since  1983,  became  execu¬ 


Joseph  Weiler 


tive  editor  June  1. 

Weiler  replaces  Stewart  T. 
Spencer,  who  has  resigned  to  go  into 
the  publishing  business  in  the  South¬ 
east. 

Assistant  managing  editor  Richard 
Battin  succeeded  Weiler  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper. 

Weiler  came  to  the  News-Sentinel 
as  metro  editor  in  1982  from  the  Belle¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat  where  he 
had  worked  since  1978,  first  as  editor 
and  then  as  general  manager. 

Battin  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  since  1985.  Before  that,  he  was 
metro  editor  for  two  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Journal  Newspapers  of  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  has  named  Connie  Pitt  its 
new  public  relations  manager.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  media  and  community  relations, 
special  events  and  educational  ser¬ 
vices. 

Pitt  came  to  Journal  Newspapers  in 
1985  as  PR  coordinator. 


♦  ♦  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  named 
Marty  Lieberman  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  marketing  manager  in  the 
newspaper’s  classified  advertising 
department.  Lieberman  was  formerly 
advertising  promotion  supervisor  in 
the  promotion  and  public  relations 
department. 

In  his  new  position  Lieberman  is 
responsible  for  a  variety  of  programs 
aimed  at  promoting  the  awareness 
and  effectiveness  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  to  Times  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  He  reports  to  Larry  Kline,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  classified  advertising. 

iit  « 

Jack  Ross  has  been  appointed  by 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  advertising 
system  manager. 

Shirley  Truitt  was  made  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  PNI’s 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

Jeanne  Grajewski  will  succeed 
Truitt  as  telephone  sales  manager. 

Ross,  who  had  been  acting  retail 
sales  manager,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  system  maintenance  and  staff 
training  for  advertising’s  Atex 
typesetting  and  information  system. 
He  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  future  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  control  systems. 

Ross  has  been  with  PNI  for  27  years 
and  has  held  several  positions, 
including  eight  years  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Truitt,  an  18-year  PNI  veteran,  has 
held  various  staff  and  advisory  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  telephone  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  She  became  telephone  sales 
manager  in  1985. 

Grajewski  started  her  career  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  in  1972,  specializing  in  real 
estate  and  the  fishing  directory.  She 
held  several  posts  in  the  department, 
becoming  assistant  inside  sales  tele¬ 
phone  manager  in  1986. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Moore  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  for  the  Courier-News,  a 
Gannett  Co. -daily  in  Bridgewater, 
N.J. 

Moore  was  formerly  founding  edi¬ 
tor  of  Shreveport  Business,  a  monthly 
publication,  and  political  reporter  for 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Manley  D.  Witten,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-  Press,  has  become  editor  of 
Valley  Magazine  serving  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  Canejo,  Simi  and  Santa  Clarita 
valleys. 
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Waste  by  up  to  ^11 7(0 
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user.  And  this  keyless  letterpress  inking  system  also 
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Jay  Ambrose,  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  since  1984,  is  the  newly 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 
Both  newspapers  are  in  the  Scripps 
Howard  group. 

Ambrose,  44,  returns  to  the  news¬ 
paper  where  he  spent  six  years  in 
various  editorial  positions  from  1977 
to  1983  and  now  is  in  charge  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  Denver's 
largest  daily. 

He  reports  to  Ralph  Looney,  63, 
editor  of  the  News,  who  plans  to 
retire  next  year  and  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  said  that  Ambrose  “together 
with  Looney  will  help  to  plan  the 
newspaper’s  strategic  direction.’’ 

Replacing  Ambrose  at  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  is  Tom  King,  managing 
editor  since  last  year.  He  moved  to 
the  newspaper  after  more  than  12 
years  at  Scripps  Howard’s  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. 

In  his  previous  time  at  the  News, 
Ambrose  was  a  reporter,  assistant 
city  editor,  editorial  writer  and  then 


Jay  Ambrose 

editorial  page  editor.  Earlier  in  his 
newspaper  career,  he  was  a  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor  and  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

A  founding  chairman  of  the  literacy 


committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Ambrose  was 
elected  to  the  ASNE  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  April. 

While  in  El  Paso,  he  had  a  major 
role  in  the  Herald  Post’s  campaign 
against  illiteracy  and  in  sponsoring 
the  “Si  Se  Pueda”  (“Yes,  We  Can’’) 
community  forum  aimed  at  reviving 
the  city’s  economic,  educational  and 
social  resources. 

Last  year,  Ambrose  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
program  for  management  develop¬ 
ment.  A  graduate  of  Transylvania 
College  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  spent  a 
year  as  a  professional  journalism  fel¬ 
low  in  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

King,  who  spent  his  first  years  in 
Knoxville  as  a  sportswriter,  moved 
to  the  metro  news  desk  in  1978  and  in 
1985  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor/metro.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Southern  College,  States¬ 
boro,  Ga.,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  English. 


Reporter  and  novelist  Pete  Hamill 
has  returned  to  the  New  York  Post  to 
write  a  column  three  times  a  week. 

A  Brooklyn  native  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  since  1960,  he  went  to 
work  at  the  Post  in  1960  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  In  14  years  with 
the  Post,  he  spent  nine  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  and  then  moved  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  three  years  as  a  colum¬ 
nist. 

In  addition  to  six  novels,  he  has 
written  articles  for  major  magazines 
and  recently  served  for  a  brief  period 
as  editor  of  the  Mexico  City  News.  His 
new  novel.  Loving  Women,  will  be 
published  next  winter  by  Random 
House. 

iK  «  ^ 

Joan  Konner,  a  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalist  and  president  and  executive 
producer  of  Public  Affairs  Television 
Inc. ,  will  assume  her  new  role  as  dean 
of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  on  Sept.  1. 

The  first  woman  to  head  the  school, 
Konner  also  will  serve  as  professor  of 
journalism  and  publisher  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review. 

Konner  succeeds  Osborn 
Eli,iott,  the  Delacorte  Professor  of 
Magazine  Journalism,  who  stepped 
down  as  dean  two  years  ago.  Freder¬ 
ick  T.C.  Yu  continues  as  acting  dean 
until  September. 

A  Columbia  trustee  since  1978,  she 
left  the  board  on  June  6  when  Colum¬ 
bia  president  Michael  L  Sovern  pre¬ 


sented  her  appointment  nomination 
to  the  trustees. 

A  1961  graduate  of  the  journalism 
school ,  Konner  started  her  career  as  a 
reporter,  columnist  and  editorial 
writer  for  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  and  began  in  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  1963. 

In  1986  partnership  with  Bill  Moy¬ 
ers,  Konner  created  the  independent 
production  company.  Public  Affairs 
Television.  She  had  worked  in  public 
television  nine  years  and  for  NBC 
News  12  years  before  the  production 
company. 

She  joined  WNET/New  York  in 
1977  and  was  executive  producer  for 
news  specials  and  documentaries  and 
the  “Bill  Moyers’  Journal”  and  then 
held  executive  producer  positions  for 
the  metropolitan  division  and  national 
public  affairs. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Cantwell,  publisher  of  the 
Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current-Argus,  a 
member  of  the  Bruckner  News 
Alliance  group,  retains  the  Carlsbad 
position  and  becomes  a  division  man¬ 
ager  overseeing  the  Pecos  (Texas) 
Enterprise  and  the  Fontana  (Calif.) 
Herald-News. 

Also  at  the  Current-Argus,  MAR¬ 
GARET  Wade,  formerly  advertising 
director,  is  now  general  manager. 

Donna  S.  Beveridge,  former  tele¬ 
marketing  director  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun,  moved  to  publisher 
of  the  Fontana  newspaper. 


Raymond  H.  Jarabek,  a  31-year  | 
newspaper  veteran,  is  the  newly  I 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
G  love  rsville- Johns  town  (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald.  He  succeeds 
Edward  F.  Lapos,  who  retired  after 
38  years  with  the  newspaper,  the  last 
eight  as  managing  editor. 

Jarabek  joined  the  Leader-Herald 
in  1966  as  Johnstown  news  director 
after  working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Schenectady  Gazette. 

Also  promoted  were:  Stuart  A. 
Hessney,  to  city  editor  succeeding 
Jarabek;  Michael  F.  Collar,  to 
sports  editor  from  sportswriter,  and 
Mark  R,  Balzano,  to  circulation 
director  from  assistant  director.  Wal¬ 
ter  Buyce,  circulation  director  for  18 
years,  resigned  to  enter  private  busi¬ 
ness. 


^  THEY  DID  THEIR  ^ 
KEW  YORK  PENTHOUSE 
\H  MIRRORS  AND  NOW 
ITS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


Read  all  about  it  in  Suzy.  Call 

Copley  News  Service  at 

(619)  293-1818  to  get  the  Suzy  scoop. 
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Arthur  M.  Carter,  76,  a  longtime 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Afro-American  newspaper  died  of 
cancer  May  22. 

Carter  headed  the  Afro-American 
for  16  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1986. 

Carter  began  his  journalism  career 
at  the  Afro-American  chain  in  1937  as 
a  sports  and  police  reporter.  He  was 
one  of  the  country’s  few  black  corre¬ 
spondents  during  World  War  II, 
reporting  from  North  Africa  and 
Italy. 

Following  the  war  he  became 
national  correspondent,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Afro-American  publications  in 
Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Richmond,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Bostic,  79,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  broadcaster  and  promoter 
who  fought  against  racism  in  the 
sports  world,  died  May  29  of  a  heart 
attack. 

In  1832,  Bostic  became  the  first 
black  announcer  at  Radio  Station 
WCBM  in  Baltimore.  Bostic  was  also 
the  first  black  announcer  at  boxing 
events  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  as 
well  as  the  first  black  member  of  both 
the  Boxing  Writers  and  Track  Writers 
Associations. 

Bostic  also  wrote  for  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News,  a  black  newspaper  in  New 
York  City. 

In  1945,  two  years  before  Jackie 
Robinson  broke  Major  League  base¬ 


ball’s  color  line,  Bostic  accompanied 
two  Negro  League  players  to  a 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  training  camp  and 
demanded  they  be  given  tryouts. 
Neither  player  received  a  contract, 
but  the  club’s  owner.  Branch  Rickey, 
later  signed  Robinson. 

*  ♦  * 

Marjorie  Barrett,  62,  a  staff 
writer  at  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  for  32  years  died  May  25  of 
natural  causes. 

Since  joining  the  News  in  1956, 
Barrett  worked  as  food  editor,  head  of 
the  home  and  real  estate  sections  and 
as  a  music,  theater  and  restaurant 
reviewer  among  other  assignments. 

In  1981  she  began  a  column  called 
Signposts,  which  focused  on  small 
communities  in  Colorado  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  late  author 
William  Barrett,  whose  22  books 
include  Lilies  of  the  Field  and  The 
Left  Hand  of  God. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  Lowe,  27,  bowling  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in 
New  Jersey,  died  April  28  after  a  life¬ 
long  battle  against  cystic  fibrosis. 

Lowe  began  his  career  at  the  Press 
in  1977  as  a  part-time  editorial  assis¬ 
tant  and  became  a  full-time  employee 
in  1984.  He  continued  as  an  editorial 
assistant  when  he  became  bowling 
columnist  in  1983. 

Following  Lowe’s  death  his  co¬ 
workers  at  the  Press  established  the 
Kenny  Lowe  Fund  and  to  date  have 


raised  close  to  $2,000  toward  the 
fight  against  cystic  fibrosis. 

*  ♦  * 

Anthony  Marino,  a  New  York 
Daily  News  reporter  and  editor  for 
more  than  50  years,  died  May  29  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

Marino  started  working  for  the 
Daily  News  as  a  copyboy  in  1926  and 
three  years  later  became  a  police 
reporter.  He  was  assistant  city  editor 
when  he  retired  in  1979. 

*  ♦  * 

Herbert  A.  Einzig,  67,  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  more  than  50  years  died  May 
30  after  a  long  illness. 

Einzig  most  recently  worked 
closely  with  David  Starr,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  defunct  Long  Island  Press 
and  now  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers. 

Einzig  started  his  career  in  1937  as  a 
photographer  at  the  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  joined  the  Long 
Island  Press  two  years  later,  where  he 
later  became  chief  photographer  and 
head  of  the  Queens-Nassau  Pix  pho¬ 
tography  group  supplying  pictures  for 
the  Newhouse  paper. 

Einzig  was  also  a  close  associate 
and  consultant  to  the  late  S.I.  New¬ 
house,  founder  of  the  newspaper 
group,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
family. 

*  *  * 

Eli  Silverberg,  66,  a  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  and  wire- 
photo  operator  who  was  known  for 
his  photos  of  Miami’s  rich  and  famous 
during  the  city’s  heyday  as  a  vacation 
mecca,  died  May  25. 

Silverberg  started  with  the  AP  as  a 
photo  messenger  and  mail  clerk  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  He  rose  to  become 
darkroom  photo  printer  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Miami  bureau 
in  1946  to  become  wirephoto  opera¬ 
tor. 

Until  he  left  AP  in  1965,  Silverberg 
also  free-lanced  as  a  photographer  for 
the  news  service.  He  worked  for  Fair- 
child  Publications  and  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  for  five  years  and  then 
started  his  own  photography  busi¬ 
ness,  working  out  of  Orlando  and 
Miami  until  his  retirement  in  1985. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Wilson,  82,  an  author 
and  retired  professor  of  English  at 
Indiana  University  died  of  cancer 
May  29. 

Wilson  had  been  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  editor  in  Indiana  and  on 
the  East  Coast.  Among  the  books  he 
wrote  were  The  Wabash  and  Crescent 
City. 
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T/ie  New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 
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Seattle  papers 
offer  discount 
sports  ad  plans 

The  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  have  put  together  a 
“sports  impact”  package  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  which  they  claim  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Seattle  is  a  major  sports  city,  the  ad 
department  of  the  joint  operating 
newspapers  is  offering  national 
advertisers  discounts  of  up  to  40% 
over  standard  national  rates,  Frances 
C.  Malone,  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
papers,  said. 

Another  deal  for  co-op  advertisers 
provides  savings  between  17%  and 
18%,  she  added. 

Advertisers,  it  was  explained,  may 
choose  from  three  programs  at 
dicounted  rates:  running  the  ads  the 
day  of  the  event,  the  day  before  or  the 
day  after.  An  advertiser  also  can  elect 
to  run  ads  throughout  the  coverage  of 
the  event. 

The  programs  involve  the  NFL’s 
Seattle  Seahawks,  University  of 
Washington  football  team,  or  the  top 
five  sports  events  of  the  year,  ranging 
from  the  Masters  Golf  Tournament  to 
racing’s  Triple  Crown. 

Malone  said  that,  according  to  a 
recent  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  report,  professional  and  col¬ 
lege  sports  news  receives  high  reader- 
ship  among  men  and  is  read  with  more 
intensity  than  any  other  newspaper 
content  category. 

Seattle  also  is  home  to  professional 
baseball  and  basketball  teams,  plus 
other  professional  sports. 

Thrice-weekly 
goes  daily 

On  June  1,  the  Newhall  Signal  & 
Saugus  Enterprise  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  became  a  five-day  newspaper, 
adding  two  publishing  days. 

The  m.orning  paper,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  new  city  of  Santa  Clarita, 
had  been  appearing  Wednesday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Sunday.  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  were  added. 

Riblisher  Tony  Newhall  told  E&P 
the  purpose  of  the  expansion  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  area. 
Santa  Clarita  became  a  city  four 
months  ago  and  recently  a  local  land 
company  announced  the  construction 
of  the  area’s  first  shopping  mall. 

The  paper,  which  is  owned  by  the 
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Morris  Newspaper  group,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  39,600  of  which  16,000  is 
paid,  according  to  Newhall.  Besides 
Santa  Clarita,  its  coverage  includes 
the  communities  of  Newhall,  Saugus, 
Valencia  and  Canyon  Country.  The 
paper  was  formerly  published  in 
Newhall. 

The  Signal  is  edited  by  Newhall’s 
father,  Scott,  former  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  who  bought  the 
Southern  California  paper  in  1963. 
His  great-grandfather  founded  the 
town  of  Newhall  in  1875. 

Tony  Newhall  said  the  five-day 
paper  will  be  distributed  free  to  every 
home  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley. 

Press  secretary 
poses  as  reporter 

The  press  secretary  for  an  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  congressional  candi¬ 
date  came  under  fire  after  falsely  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  to  interview  a  politi¬ 
cal  adversary. 

Earlier,  the  candidate  herself 
admitted  she  had  lied  in  stating  she 
had  received  a  journalism  degree 
from  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit. 

In  the  latest  incident.  Drew  Simp¬ 
son,  an  aide  to  candidate  Harriet 
Weider,  said  that  he  misrepresented 
himelf  as  a  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
all-news  radio  station  KFWB  while 
interviewing  the  organizer  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  recall  Weider  from  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Simpson  had  attempted  in  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Doug  Langevin  to  learn 
when  Langevin  would  serve  Weider 
with  an  official  notice  of  the  recall 
effort. 

Weider,  who  is  running  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  the  42nd  Con¬ 
gressional  District,  told  the  Orange 
County  Register  that  she  had  not 


known  of  the  interview  and  did  not 
condone  it. 

Langevin  termed  Simpson’s  ruse 
“filthy  politics,”  adding,  “I’ve 
always  tried  to  be  as  open  and  honest 
as  possible  with  the  press.  To  identify 
yourself  as  something  completely 
diferent  than  you  are  is  completely 
reprehensible.” 

Weider’s  campaign  manager  Jeff 
Wallack  announced  that  Simpson,  a 
volunteer,  would  retain  the  title  of 
press  secretary  but  would  be  limited 
to  research  and  writing  news  releases. 
He  regularly  works  as  a  public  infor¬ 
mation  director  for  a  community  col¬ 
lege.  Simpson  told  the  Register  he 
regretted  his  impersonation. 

KFWB  executive  news  director 
Bill  Yeager  said  that  Simpson  had 
worked  part  time  at  the  radio  station 
as  weekend  editor  in  1985-86. 

“I  feel  what  he  did  was  wrong  and  a 
discredit  to  journalism,”  Yeager 
stated.  “I  would  hope  that  his  apol¬ 
ogy  be  extended  to  all  journalists.” 

New  York  NASA 
chapter  elects 
new  officers 

A  new  slate  of  officers  has  taken 
over  for  the  1988-89  term  at  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association. 

They  are:  president,  Ray  Andol- 
sek,  Branham  Newspaper  Sales;  vice 
president,  Ben  Zangara,  Sawyer  Fer¬ 
guson  Walker;  secretary,  Andy 
Schaefer,  Landon  Associates;  trea¬ 
surer,  Betty  Ann  Yarus,  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales;  director, 
one  year,  Alex  Clemente,  Million 
Markets/Times  Mirror;  director,  two 
years,  Howard  Rothenberger,  New- 
house  Newspapers;  director,  three 
years,  Scott  Johnson,  New  York 
Times. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 


NEWS/TECH 


Predicting  the  tech  future 

Consultant  John  Dlebold  says  newspapers  will  be  able 
to  do  technologically  whatever  they  desire  to  do 


Technology  will  bring  vast  new  their  edge,  according  to  a  consultant 
power  over  information,  but  newspa-  who  25  years  ago  foresaw  computer- 
pers  that  fail  to  apply  it  risk  losing  ized  newsrooms. 


From  Micro  Systems  Specialists,  Inc. 

(Offering  the  WhalenAlainStream  product  line) 

THE  NEWSPAPER  MANAGER- 

Total  management  software  system 

One  master  business  system  or  seven  modules 
—  MSS  I  has  the  product  to  fit  your  needs: 

Total  Circulation  Control  System _ 

Comprehensive  modular  system  designed  to  fill  all  the  needs  of  your 
circulation  department  from  press  run  reports  to  service  error  reports. 
Includes  total  market  coverage  system  module  or  run  stand-alone. 

Advertiser  Billing  and  Accounts  Receivable _ 

Billing  and  accounts  receivable  system  for  advertising  with  extensive 
sales  reporting  information. 

Ad  Production  Manifest  System _ 

Display  advertising  scheduling  and  production  reports  for  dummying 
coupled  with  automatic  credit  checking  and  billing. 

Transient  Classified  Billing  and  Accounts  Receivable 

Production  of  classifed  bills,  collection  notices,  aging  reports,end  of 
month  reports  and  interface  with  front-end  systems. 

General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable  and  Payroll _ 

General  accounting  to  complete  the  computerization  of  your  office. 

Systems  operate  on  stand-alone  or  networked  IBM  personal  computers 
and  compatibles.  Our  record  of  high  quality  customer  training  and 
service  support  is  well  known.  Call  us  for  a  review  of  your  company's 
business  procedures  today. 


m 


Visit  our  booth  #119  at  the 
ANP A/TEC  Show  in  Atianta 


MICRO  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  347,  Mlllbrook,  New  York  •  12545  •  914-677-6150 


“The  electronic  information  mar¬ 
ket  is  poised  for  an  explosion  of  new 
business  opportunities,  which  news¬ 
papers  ignore  at  their  peril,”  consul¬ 
tant  John  Diebold  said  recently  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  in  Washington. 

“You  have  to  think  hard  about 
what  you  want  to  do,  because  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it,”  Diebold  told 
editors  at  a  session  on  the  future  of 
newspapers. 

Already,  he  said,  technology  has 
sprouted  “alternatives”  with  poten¬ 
tial  to  tap  into  every  income  stream  at 
a  newspaper,  including  real  estate  and 
classified  advertising. 

Such  emerging  technologies  as 
audiotex  and  videotex  will  clear  new 
pathways  for  information,  as  will 
talking  Yellow  Pages,  voice  mail¬ 
boxes  and  hybrid  media  —  such  as 
digital  interactive  video,  which  can 
deliver  classified  ads  with  voice,  text 
and  pictures  on  disposable  paper 
computer  disks. 

“The  very  definition  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  already  changing,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business  will  be  continually 
redefined  and  expanded  in  the 
future,”  Diebold  said  in  a  text  made 
available  to  E&P,  but  delivered  in 
abbreviated  form. 

“The  greatest  danger  for  newspa¬ 
per  management,”  he  warned,  “lies 
in  standing  still.  The  status  quo  will 
not  continue.  Newspapers  that  do 
nothing  will  fall  further  and  further 
behind.  Competition  continues  to 
emerge  from  often  unexpected 
sources.  New  technology  will  bring  to 
newspapers  either  a  serious  erosion 
of  readership  and  revenues  —  or  an 
explosion  of  new  opportunities  — 
according  to  how  well  it  is  man¬ 
aged.” 

Diebold  showed  a  video  real  estate 
ad  offering  a  visual  “tour”  of  a  house 
for  sale,  bringing  the  house  to  the 
shopper’s  television. 

Diebold,  the  chairman  and  founder 
of  New  York-based  Diebold  Group 
Inc.,  met  skepticism  —  dismissal  as 
“science  fiction”  —  when  in  1963  he 
predicted,  with  some  accuracy,  that 
newspapers  would  be  written,  for¬ 
matted  and  typeset  on  computerized 
systems,  and  morgues  would  be  elec- 
(Continiied  on  page  147) 
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What  these  four  gentlemen  have  in  common  is  obviously 
not  their  tailor.  It’s  their  family  relationship. 

- editorial  cartoonists 

for  Cox  Newspapers—  (I  to  r)  Doug 
Marlette  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Ben  Sargent  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman;  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News;  and  Don  Wright  of  The 

But  they’re  also  related  to 
another  newspaper  family  name — 
Pulitzer.  They  are  all  recipients  of  the 

m-  Cox  Newspapers’  family 

people  and  politics,  between 

And  there  are  few  relationships 
as  complex  as  that  between  news  and  opinion,  the 
relationship  that  defines  their  task  every  day. 

We  are  proud  to  have  Marlette,  Sargent,  Peters,  and 
Wright  as  part  of  the  Cox  Newspapers’  family  of  fine 
journalists. 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  •  Mesa  Tribune  •  Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post 
Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribune -Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 


A  program  for  midcareer  journalists 

use’s  Center  for  fnternational  Journalism  helps  U.S.  journalists  better 
understand  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  systems  of  other  nations 


Fellows  of  the  DSC  Center  for  International  Journalism  have  a 
roundtable  discussion  in  Spanish  with  a  visiting  group  of  Chilean 
university  students  about  the  political  situation  in  Chile.  (Left  to  right 
beginning  with  the  woman  in  the  striped  blouse):  Linda  Joy  Fenley  of 
the  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal;  Victor  Calderson,  foreign  news 
analyst  of  Imevision,  Mexico  City;  Rosanna  Fuentes-Beiain,  foreign 
editor  of  Motimex,  Mexico's  national  wire  service;  Sandra  Dibble  of  the 
Miami  Herald;  Alexandra  Smith  of  Pacific  News  Service;  and  David 
Smith,  a  news  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Murray  Fromson,  an  aggressive 
hard-nosed,  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  35  years,  believes  he 
knows  what  could  improve  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  the  world  over. 

He  has  put  his  ideas  into  practice  as 
founder  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
International  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  unique  master’s  degree 
program  that  has  drawn  midcareer 
professionals  from  the  U.S.  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  countries. 

Fromson,  who  has  reported  for 
Associated  Press,  CBS  News  and 
other  organizations  from  Russia, 
Vietnam,  Japan,  Thailand,  Japan  and 
Korea,  recalls  that  when  he  was  first 
sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  he  had  barely 
enough  time  learn  to  ask  in  Russian 
where  he  could  find  a  restroom. 

“And  it  just  wasn't  just  in  Mos¬ 
cow,”  he  continued.  “I  was  sent  to 
innumerable  places  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
distinctly  different  cultures  1  would 
encounter.  As  a  good  reporter,  1  sur¬ 
vived  but.  with  the  kind  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  we’re  offering  at  the  Center,  I 
could  have  been  a  much  more  valu¬ 
able  resource.” 

What  the  Center  offers  in  its  three- 
semester  program  is  what  Fromson 
describes  as  a  “highly  sophisticated 
effort  to  expose  journalists  from  all 
over  the  hemisphere  to  each  other’s 
political  and  economic  systems,  cul¬ 
tures,  and  social  differences  so  that 
their  reporting  can  more  accurately 
reflect  reality. 

“This  is  not  a  program  to  train  jour¬ 
nalists  about  journalism.  The  idea  is 
to  give  working  reporters  a  year  to  get 
away  from  deadlines  and  reflect  on 
areas  of  the  world  that  affect  U.S. 
national  interests.” 

The  center,  whose  current  focus  is 
Latin  America,  offers  a  curriculum 
concentrated  equally  in  international 
relations,  history,  political  science 
and  journalism.  Fromson’s  own 
International  Journalism  course  ana¬ 
lyzes  historical  and  contemporary 
problems  in  foreign  news  coverage. 

The  students,  who  get  full  tuition 
and  a  stipend  through  grant  money 


raised  by  Fromson,  also  spend  three 
months  working,  traveling  and 
studying  in  Mexico,  and  another  three 
months  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  meet 
with  congressmen  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department,  United  Nations 
and  the  business  and  academic  com¬ 
munities  to  get  a  broader  perspective 
on  Latin  America. 


This  winter,  the  15  fellows  in  the 
program  stopped  off  in  New  Orleans 
en  route  to  Washington  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Association. 

At  use,  Fromson  presides  over 
periodic  dinner-seminars  to  which 
leading  figures  in  journalism  and 
other  fields  are  invited  for  an 


exchange  of  views  with  students. 

A  recent  guest  was  James  Yuenger, 
a  member  of  the  Chiccifio  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  board  and  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  20  years.  Others  have 
included  New  York  Times  columnist 
Flora  Lewis,  Peruvian  novelist  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa,  Chilean  journalist  and 
novelist  Ariel  Dorfman,  Mexican 


novelist  Elena  Poniatowska,  and 
Andrew  Knight,  deputy  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Launched  in  1986,  the  center  has 
attracted  fellows  from  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  El  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Holland. 

Among  U.S.  newspapers,  which 
(Continued  on  page  158) 


“This  is  not  a  program  to  train  journaiists  about 
journaiism.  The  idea  is  to  give  working  reporters  a 
year  to  get  away  from  deadiines  and  refiect  on  areas 
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CROSFIELD 
FLATTENS  TH 
COMPETITION 


Crosfield's  new  compact  flatbed 
digitizer  is  a  low,  low  $99,000. 
So^  it's  a  great  entry-level  scanner. 
Or  second  scanner. 


CROSFIELD 


Crosfield’s  new  Magnascan 
616E  digitizer  is  made  especially 
for  newspaper  use.  It  accepts 
positive  transparencies  or  nega¬ 
tives  from  35mm  to  60mm. 

And  make  no  mistake,  it’s  Cros- 
field  quality  through  and  through. 
Crosfield  kept  the  price  way 
down  ($99,000  vs.  $250,000  for 
our  competitor’s  flatbed  digitizer) 
by  keeping  the  Magnascan  6i6E 
digitizer  simple  and  sophisticated. 

A  simple  CCD  (Charge  Coupled 
Device)  gives  you  sharp,  clean, 
clear  output. 

It’s  Totally  Integrated.  Like  all 


Crosfield  prepress  components, 
our  new  flatbed  is  part  of  Cros¬ 
field’s  totally  integrated,  prepress 
solutions.  Every  Crosfield  compo¬ 
nent  is  engineered  to  connect  to 
every  other  Crosfield  component. 

Easy  to  learn.  The  simplicity  of 
this  compact,  full  facility,  desktop 
analyze  unit  and  full  format  ex¬ 
pose  unit  makes  it  extremely  easy 
to  learn  and  use. 


Everything  is  done  from  a  stan¬ 
dard  Magnascan  scanner  key¬ 
board.  A  display  tells  you  the 
status  of  the  scanner  at  all  times. 
The  high  resolution  monitor  lets 
you  make  all  sizing  and  cropping 


choices  while  viewing  the  image. 

Fast  and  Efficient.  The  Magnas¬ 
can  6i6E  outputs  screened  sepa¬ 
rations  using  the  latest  dot  gen¬ 
eration  techniques,  and  scans  all 
four  colors  at  one  time.  You  can 
also  generate  a  black  and  white 
negative  or  positive  from  a  color 
transparency  or  from  a  black  and 
white  original. 

To  learn  more  alx)ut  Crosfield’s 
new  flatbed ...  call  (201 )  447-5800, 
extension  3310,  or  tear  out  this 
ad  and  send  it  with  your  business 
card  to  our  Marketing  Department 
at  65  Harristown  Rd.,Glen  Rock, 
NJ  07452. 


COME  SEE  us  AT  ANPA,  B(X)TH  #1924 
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Coping  with  a  crisis 

Michigan  weekiy  pubiishes  despite  fiooded  newsroom 


A  burst  water  pipe  left  the  newsroom  of  the  weekly  Plymouth-Canton  (Mich.) 
Community  Crier  "ankle  deep"  in  water. 


By  Paul  Gargaro 

Try  to  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the 
feeling  of  opening  the  door  of  your 
publishing  company  to  gushing  water 
and  then  stepping  inside  to  see  the 
contents  of  your  business  floating  at 
your  ankles. 

Fortunately  for  you,  this  scenario  is 
just  a  terrifying  “daydream”  but,  for 
W.  Edward  Wendover,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Plymouth-Canton 
(Mich.)  Community  Crier  and  owner 
of  the  publishing/production  com¬ 
pany  COMMA,  this  “nightmare” 
became  a  reality. 

With  a  burst  water  pipe  in  a  third- 
floor  apartment  in  the  building,  the 
second-floor  newspaper  and  the 
ground-floor  production  company 
suffered  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
“trickle  down  theory.” 

According  to  Crier/COMMA  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Phyllis  Redfern,  flood 
waters  caused  damages  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 

“We  had  more  papier-mache  in  our 
office  than  they  use  m  all  of  the  school 
science  projects  in  Michigan  in  any 
given  year,”  Wendover  noted  with  a 
laugh.  “Newspapers  tend  to  feel  that 
fire  is  the  great  danger.  No  one  ever 
thinks  about  a  flood,  especially  when 
your  office  is  the  tallest  building  in 
town.” 

In  1985,  Wendover  led  a  Gannett 
Fellowship  seminar  at  Colorado  State 
University,  one  part  of  which  was 
called  “What  to  do  when  the  excre¬ 
ment  hits  the  Westinghouse.”  It 
stressed  the  basics  of  disaster  cover¬ 
age,  “but  now  I’ll  be  able  to  add  ‘How 
to  cover  your  own  disaster,”’  joked 
Wendover. 

Despite  the  substantial  downpour 
in  the  Crier’s  editorial  department, 
the  majority  of  the  filed  photographs 
and  the  newspaper  morgue  were 
untouched. 

However,  precious  newsroom 
commodities  —  old  files,  minutes 
from  City  Hall  meetings,  scoop-filled 
notebooks  —  were  washed  away  like 
stains  on  dirty  laundry. 

But,  come  “hell  or  high  water,” 
business  went  on  and  continues  to  go 
on  as  usual  at  The  Crier/COMMA 


(Gargaro  is  a  reporter  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  Crier.) 


office. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some 
flood-inspired  concessions.  The  180- 
page.  full-color  1988  Guide  to  the 
community  was  delayed  for  two 
weeks  but,  overall,  the  output  of 
client  publications  and  the  weekly 
newspaper  has  not  been  significantly 
dampened. 

Both  Wendover  and  Redfern  are 
proud  of  the  companies’  “underwa¬ 
ter”  production  and  remember 
watching  in  admiration  as  their  adver¬ 
tising  department  sold  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  Guide  ads  amidst  the  confusion 
and  mess  created  by  the  cleanup- 
reconstruction  crews. 

They  are  also  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  unsolicited  help  offered  by  the 
community  and  area  newspapers. 

“The  damage  can’t  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  lost  property  — 
you’ve  got  to  figure  in  the  time  that’s 
lost,”  said  Redfern.  “It’s  tough  stay¬ 
ing  positive  and  upbeat  when  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  literally  falling  down  around 
you.” 

Four  weeks  after  the  deluge,  ceil¬ 
ings  are  still  being  replaced  and  paint 
is  still  being  applied.  Redfern,  though. 


Photo  by  Chris  Farina 

is  confident  that  the  initial  wave  of 
problems  has  passed  and  hopes  that  in 
three  weeks  the  offices  will  be 
restored. 

According  to  Wendover,  “This  is 
just  one  of  those  things  they  don’t 
teach  you  about  in  journalism 
school.” 

Lesson  learned;  Pay  your  insur¬ 
ance  and  never,  never  think,  “It 
couldn’t  happen  to  me.” 

Media  heir’s 
kiiier  sentenced 
to  death 

The  convicted  kidnapper  and  killer 
of  media  heir  Stephen  B.  Small  has 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  an  Illinois 
jury. 

The  jury  needed  just  40  minutes  to 
impose  the  death  sentence  on  Daniel 
Edwards,  a  small-time  drug  dealer 
convicted  of  the  abducting  and  mur¬ 
der  of  Small.  The  same  jury  had  previ¬ 
ously  needed  just  over  an  hour  to 
convict  Edwards  of  the  crimes  (E&P, 
May  28). 
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Premium  Publishing 
'  Qn  the  Power  PC  . 


)ewar  Information  Systems  Corporation 
1901  Derby  Lane,  Westchester,  IL  60153 
112/344-1025 


See  us  at  ANPA  Atlanta,  Booth  #105 


Proven,  professional  publishing  networks  from  DISC  now  use  the 
most  potent  PCs  available.  More  and  more  publishing  professionals 
rely  on  Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporatign  because  they  know 
Dewar  systems  deliver,  day  after  day. 


I  Standard  386  PC  Hardware 
I  Trufe  32-Bit  Processing 
I  Multi-Use  DOS  Workstations 
I  Compatible  with  All  DISC  Systems 
I  Standalone  to  Extensive  Networks 
I  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Pre-Press 


I  Text  &  Graphics  Manipulation 
I  Full  Pagination 

I  Open  Architecture  - 

I  Remote  Site  Support 
■  Modular  Approach 
i  Cost-Effective  Systems 


Women  on  the  masthead 

Panel  discusses  the  obvious:  there  just  aren't  many 


By  George  Garneau 

In  the  nebulous  world  of  minority 
hiring,  one  man’s  —  or  woman’s  — 
ceiling  is  another’s  floor.  This 
became  apparent  at  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.C., 
recently. 

A  session  involving  both  sexes  and 
various  races  of  journalists  examined 
murky  and  sensitive  subjects  touch¬ 
ing  race,  sex,  power  and  decision 
making  in  a  dialogue  called  “if 
women  are  doing  so  well,  where  are 
the  women  on  the  masthead?" 

There  were  sharply  differing  views 
of  the  same  reality. 


it’s  male  and  women  feel  lonely  and 
left  out,”  said  Janet  Chusmir,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Among  the  most  blatant  examples 
of  discrimination  against  women, 
noted  Kay  Mills,  Lo.s  Angeles  Times 
editorial  writer,  was  the  National 
Press  Club’s  old  policy  barring  female 
reporters  from  covering  press  confer¬ 
ences  except  from  the  balcony. 

“If  you  could  trust  bosses,  then 
women  would  be  on  the  masthead  and 
we  wouldn’t  be  at  this  conference,” 
said  Herbert  of  the  Daily  News.  “You 
can’t  trust  the  bosses.” 

Bradlee,  invoking  “the  tyranny  of 
the  masthead,”  said,  “The  creative 
use  of  mastheads  in  solving  personnel 


“There  is  an  informal  network  and  it’s  male  and 
women  feel  lonely  and  left  out,”  said  Janet  Chusmir, 
executive  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


To  Washington  Post  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Ben  Bradlee,  for  example,  atti¬ 
tudes  in  the  newspaper  business 
about  women  and  minorities  have 
changed  “radically”  in  recent  years, 
prompting  most  “enlightened”  news¬ 
papers  to  try  to  hire  and  promote 
more  women  and  minorities. 

“It  may  be  radical  to  you,  but  it’s 
thoroughly  unimpressive  to  me,” 
shot  back  Bob  Herbert,  a  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist.  He  said  news¬ 
papers  have  done  a  “very  poor  job” 
of  offering  equal  opportunities. 

Nobody  disputed  that  newspapers 
have  opened  opportunities  —  or  that 
changes  are  moving  too  slowly,  as 
Marlene  Sanders,  host  of  BBS’s 
Currents  program,  said,  “at  a 
snail’s  pace.”  Despite  gains,  women 
and  minorities  rarely  reach  the 
masthead  —  traditionally  a  domain 
reserved  exclusively  for  male  Cauca¬ 
sians. 

“It’s  a  club,”  Sanders  said.  “It’s  a 
private  club  and  we’re  not 
welcome  .  .  .  It’s  just  not  accept¬ 
able.” 

Richard  Oppel,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  called  the 
present  “a  transitional  period.” 

“There  is  an  informal  network  and 


problems  is  a  well-known  science.” 
He  referred  to  moves  at  some  publica¬ 
tions  to  expand  mastheads,  diluting 
their  status. 

Panelists  said  the  impetus  to  inte¬ 
grate  newsrooms  had  to  emanate 
from  top  management.  A  number  of 
courses  are  possible:  training  minori¬ 
ties  for  advancement,  creating  new 
jobs  on  zoned  editions,  setting  affir¬ 
mative  action  goals,  requiring  lists  of 
female  and  minority  candidates  when 
filling  job  openings,  allowing  flexible 
work  hours,  job  sharing  and  child 
care. 

A  questioner  probed  the  panel 
about  hypothetical  situations  involv¬ 
ing  points  such  as:  Whether  to 
submit  to  an  exclusive  source’s 
demand  for  a  female,  or  male, 
reporter.  Send  a  female  reporter  to  a 
war  zone?  If  she  has  young  kids?  If 
she’s  pregnant?  The  father  of  young 
kids?  Promote  a  woman  or  minority 
ahead  of  more  qualified  whites?  What 
is  appropriate  to  ask  job  applicants 
about  family  responsibilities? 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  Keith  Blackledge,  who  admitted 
he  formerly  ascribed  to  the  theory  of 
women’s  protected  status,  said  he 
had  since  been  “educated”  by 


women  on  his  staff  to  accept  intel¬ 
lectually  their  professional  equality. 

If  he  found  out  a  job  applicant,  dur¬ 
ing  an  emotional  interview  for  a  story, 
broke  down  in  tears,  Oppel  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  said,  it  would  not 
necessarily  mean  rejection,  since  he 
liked  hiring  “real  people,  and  real 
people  cry  at  times  of  stress.” 

Women  and  men,  he  emphasized. 


Grey  to  create 
ad  campaign 
for  Israeli  govt. 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  from  the  Israeli 
government  to  create  a  new  ad  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  boost  the  country’s  sag¬ 
ging  tourism  industry. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
campaign  is  aimed  at  consumers  from 
the  United  States,  especially  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews,  who  have  stopped  making 
plans  for  vacations  in  Israel  since  the 
violent  Palestinian  uprisings  began. 

The  new  slogan,  “Come  see  for 
yourself,”  hints  at  the  unspoken 
theme  of  encouraging  potential  tour¬ 
ists  not  to  believe  everything  they  see 
in  the  press  about  the  violence  that 
has  beset  the  West  Bank  over  the  past 
six  months. 

The  Israeli  government  has  re¬ 
portedly  promised  to  spend  at  least  $5 
million  on  the  campaign. 

Ontario  j-school 
exchange  program 
with  Kenya  school 

Students  and  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario’s  journalism 
school  have  a  chance  to  study  in 
Kenya  under  a  new  exchange  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Canadian  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Agency  will  give  the  graduate 
journalism  school  at  the  London 
(Ont.)  university  most  of  the  money  it 
needs  to  help  pay  for  the  exchange 
program  with  the  journalism  school  at 
the  University  of  Nairobi. 
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NOW  flHIUBlE  FROM 
J.M.HORB 


The  Huber  Soy  Report  includes: 

•  Results  of  a  nationwide  newspaper  survey  on  soy  ink 
(pre-and  post-trials)  •  Comparative  data  and  printed 
examples  of  exclusive  trials  conducted  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  •  A  comprehensive  lab  analysis  of 
the  R.l.T.  trials. 

The  J.M.  Huber  Soy  Ink  Survey 

Not  content  with  the  hopes  and  claims  made  for  this 
promising  new  formulation,  Huber  conducted  an  extensive 
nationwide  survey  among  newspaper  executives  who’ve 
trialed  soy  inks  as  well  as  those  who  haven’t.  Now  the 
results  of  this  break-through  survey  are  ready  and  we  want 
to  share  it  with  you. 

The  Huber/R.l.T.  Trials 

In  cooperation  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Huber  initiated  a  Soy  Ink  Color  Quality  program  designed  to 
“fingerprint"  quantifiable  differences  between  soy  oil  inks 
and  standard  petroleum  oil  inks.  Controlled  comparative  trial 
runs  were  followed  by  laboratory  analyses.  Huber’s  findings 
are  presented  in  this  exclusive  comprehensive  study. 

With  this  report,  you  will  become  as  informed  as  anyone 
as  to  what’s  happening  with  soy  inks  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

This  highly  informative  “Huber  Soy  Report”  is  available 
from  Huber,  the  leader  in  technical  information  and  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry  for  over  100  years. 


Complete  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
to  receive  your  copy  of  the  The  Soy  Report 


□  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  receiving  i 

“The  Soy  Report"  from  Huber  j 

Name  _ _ | 

Title  _  I 

Company _  1 

Address _  j 

City _ State _ Zip _  1 

Mail  to:  J.M.  Huber  Corporation  i 

Printing  Ink  Division  [ 

333  Thornall  St.,  Edison,  N.J.  08818  ' 

OR  For  fast  action  call:  [ 

(201)  906-1760  Ask  for  Andy  McDonnell  i 

_ I 


Newspaper  group  enters  Yellow  Pages  business 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Hagadone  Corporation,  parent 
company  of  the  seven-newspaper 
chain,  has  made  a  quick  switch  from 
selling  against  the  Yellow  Pages  to 
selling  the  Yellow  Pages. 

Over  a  three-week  period  of  furious 
activity  late  last  year,  the  media  com¬ 
pany  built  a  telephone  book  for  north¬ 
ern  Idaho  virtually  from  scratch. 

Ironically,  the  call  to  create  a  tele¬ 
phone  book  came  as  ad  salespeople  at 
the  chain’s  flagship  newspaper, 
Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  were 
learning  how  to  sell  against  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages,  said  James  Hail,  president 
of  the  newly  created  company,  Haga¬ 
done  Directories  Inc. 

do  it,  someone  else  will  because  there 
are  only  so  many  ad  dollars  out 
there.” 

In  setting  up  the  telephone  book 
when  they  did,  Hagadone  seized  on 
both  an  excellent  opportunity  —  and 
a  potential  hazard. 

The  corporation  began  looking  at 
publishing  its  own  directory  only  a 
day  after  another  Yellow  Pages  com¬ 
pany  went  bellyup. 

International  Publishing  of 
Washington  Inc.,  a  Spokane, 
Washington-based  firm,  collected 
moredhan  $1  million  in  payments  for 
Yellow  Page  ads  from  businesses  in 
Washington  and  Idaho  —  but  failed 
to  produce  a  directory.  The  company 
faces  an  involuntary  bankruptcy 

But  the  Hagadone  directory  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  Hail  said. 

For  one  thing,  the  company  —  and 
its  resources  —  are  well-known 
locally. 

In  addition,  Hagadone  is  producing 
a  book  that  will  cover  the  entire  five- 
county  northern  Idaho  area.  To  cover 
the  same  area,  GTE,  the  area  phone 
company,  publishes  five  separate 
books. 

Hail  said  telephone  directory 
printing  is  nothing  exotic  for  a  news¬ 
paper  company. 

“It  seems  to  me  a  telephone  book 
requires  five  things:  You  have  to  sell 
[ads  in]  it,  produce  it,  print  it,  distrib¬ 
ute  it,  and  collect  [revenues].  Those 
are  all  operations  newspaper  people 
are  familiar  with  on  a  daily  basis,” 
Hail  pointed  out. 

The  Hagadone  Directories  sates 
force  has  only  one  former  newspaper 
space  salesperson,  he  noted. 

Hail’s  own  background,  however, 
is  in  the  editorial  side. 

“Newspapers  and  Yellow  Pages 
have  always  been  natural  enemies, 
but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be,”  he  said. 

Still,  the  Hagadone  Directories 
salespeople  sometimes  hear  the 
newspaper’s  former  anti-Yellow 
Pages  pitch  played  back  at  them.  Hail 
concedes. 

“That  doesn’t  bother  me,”  he 
declared.  “Of  course  for  every  news¬ 
paper  claim,  there’s  a  Yellow  Pages 
response.” 

The  corporation  began  looking  at  publishing  its 
own  directory  only  a  day  after  another  Yellow  Pages 
company  went  bellyup. 

“We  were  into  that  program  for 
about  four  or  five  weeks  when  we 
decided  to  go  with  a  telephone  book. 
So  we  had  to  back  off  our  people  a 
bit,”  Hail  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  from  his  Coeur  d’.Alene  office. 

So  how  does  it  feel  to  go  from 
working  against  that  competition  to 
becoming  the  competition?  The 
answer  is  easy  for  Hail:  “If  we  didn't 

charge,  according  to  local  published 
reports. 

Earlier  in  1987  another  independent 
directory  company,  E-Z  Find  Yellow 
Pages,  also  collected  ad  money  from 
merchants  and  did  not  print  a  book. 

Twice-burned  merchants  initially 
were  a  hard  sell.  Hail  said. 

“Certainly  we  had  an  uphill  fight 
when  we  started  out,”  he  declared. 

IM  RDIPC 

in  Dnicr 

PAGE  elects 
new  directors 

At  its  fourth  annual  membership 
meeting,  the  PAGE  Co-op  newspaper 
purchasing  association  elected  two 
new  directors,  Ned  Bradley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Home  News  Enterprises  of 
Columbus,  Ind.,  and  Chris  Engel, 
general  manager/printing  for  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Dover, 
Del. 

Reports  showed  membership 
increased  by  38  papers  to  139,  of 
which  1 12  are  daily  publications  with 
circulations  ranging  from  6,000  to 
150,000. 

Third-quarter  purchasing  volume 
was  up  $5.8  million,  or  37%,  bringing 
fiscal  year-to-date  purchases  to  $21 '/: 
million,  with  March  alone  showing  $3 
million  —  a  record  high. 

PAGE  income  posted  a  31% 
increase,  with  profits  jumping  1 1 1%. 
Membership  equity  rose  59%.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  suppliers  were  added  in  the 
last  quarter,  according  to  the  Wayne 
Pa. -based  cooperative,  which  also 
has  a  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  office. 

Canadian  House 
passes  tobacco 
ad  ban  bill 

A  bill  that  would  prohibit  tobacco 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  Canada  by  Jan.  1,  1989  has 
been  passed  by  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons. 

The  measure  would  also  phase  out 
tobacco  advertising  on  signs  and  bill¬ 
boards  by  1991  and  restrict  retail  dis¬ 
plays  of  tobacco  products,  as  well  as 
curtail  sponsorship  of  sporting  and 

cultural  events  by  tobacco  compa¬ 
nies. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  all  three 
political  parties  and  was  expected  to 
be  passed  by  the  Senate,  making  it 
law. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  tobacco 
advertising  that  Canadians  see  comes 
from  United  States  magazines,  which 
will  not  be  affected.  Tobacco  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  prohibited  on  Cana¬ 
dian  television  and  radio  for  years. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Advertising 
estimated  that  tobacco  advertising 
accounts  for  some  $88  million  (Cana¬ 
dian)  of  the  total  $7  billion  (Canadian) 
spent  on  all  advertising. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  repoitedly 
considering  launching  a  constitu¬ 
tional  challenge  in  the  courts,  and 
might  seek  an  injunction  to  delay 
enforcement  of  the  measure. 
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Important  Decisions 
Require  Detaiied  Planning 


Purchasing  printing 
equipment  takes  a  lot  more 
than  simply  adding  up  the 
bottom  line.  It  requires  de¬ 
tailed  planning—  to  ensure 
that  you’re  buying  the  right 
system  for  your  needs. 

K&F  can  help  you  make 
the  right  choice.  We  offer 
an  unbeatable  combina¬ 
tion:  a  full  range  of  quality 
equipment  at  competitive 
prices.  Whether  you’re 
working  with  flexo,  offset, 
or  letterpress,  we  can 
supply  you  with  the  register 


systems,  platemaking 
equipment,  and  lockups 
you  need. 

From  basic  manual 
punches  and  benders  to 
fully  automated  optical  in¬ 
line  machines  for  flexo  and 
offset,  equipment  from 
K&F  is  practical,  function¬ 
al,  accurate,  user-friendly, 
and  built  to  last. 

Plate  to  plate  tolerance  is 
±  .001  first  time,  every  time. 

Stop  by  in  Atlanta  and 
see  the  difference  in  quality 
with  all  our  products:  press 


saddles,  shims,  lockups, 
register  systems,  plate 
punches,  benders,  and 
custom  designed  equip¬ 
ment  for  letterpress,  flexo 
and  offset.  Booth  2334. 

Improving  the  quality 
of  the  printed  page . . . 


K&F  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

12633  Industrial  Park 

Granger,  IN  46530 

(219)  272-9950  1-800-348-5070 


ADVERTISING 


Using  newspapers  to  complement  tv 

Branham,  Simmons  jointly  develop  presentation  for  advertisers 


By  Debra  Geish 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  and 
Simmons  Major  Market  Research 
have  developed  a  presentation  for 
advertisers  and  agencies,  explaining 
how  the  newspaper  medium  can  be 
used  as  a  complement  to  spot  televi¬ 
sion. 

The  presentation,  called  “Accentu¬ 
ate  the  Positive,”  uses  numbers  from 
the  Simmons  Newspaper  Ratings 
Study  “to  measure  newspaper  and 
television  ratings  in  each  of  the  Top  50 
ADls  on  the  same  database.” 

Steven  L.  Seraita,  vice  president/ 
sales  and  marketing  at  Branham,  and 
Kay  Schultz,  president  of  SMMR, 
recently  gave  the  presentation  to  a 
group  of  advertisers  and  guests  in 
New  York  City,  and  Seraita  reported 
that  the  presentation  had  already 
been  shown  to  other  agencies  and 
advertisers,  with  more  planned  for 


“In  the  typical  media  presentation, 
the  tendency  is  to  knock  the  medium 
which  you're  competing  against,” 
Seraita  explained  as  he  began  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  “Many  print  presentations 
tend  to  focus  on  some  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  the  tv  industry  is  facing, 
including  cable  and  pay  tv,  VCR 
usage,  clutter,  people  meters,  and 
zapping,  zipping  and  flipping. 

“We  are  here  to  tell  you  how  the 
unique  features  of  newspapers  and 
television  can  work  together  to 
enhance  a  media  plan.  The  subject  of 
newspapers  and  spot  television  is 
timely,  as  many  advertisers  are  imple¬ 
menting  regional  marketing  strate¬ 
gies,”  he  continued. 

Seraita  went  on  to  detail  both  the 
individual  and  combined  strengths  of 
newspaper  and  television  advertising. 

Schultz  explained  that  the  Sim¬ 
mons  study  “showed  that  the  nature 
of  newspaper  and  television  audi¬ 
ences  are  complimentary.  Both  pro¬ 
vide  mass  reach.” 

She  further  noted  that,  “While  high 
audience  numbers  are  generated  by 


the  near  future. 

both  newspapers  and  television,  it  is 
significant  that  the  two  media  gen¬ 
erate  vastly  different  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  patterns.  Although  a  television 
schedule  generates  high  reach,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  audience  may  be 
underexposed. 

“For  example,  12  prime  time  tv 
spots  in  Washington,  D.C.,  reach 
over  50%  of  the  adult  population,  with 
an  average  frequency  of  two,” 
Schultz  explained.  “Twelve  ads  in 
the  Washington  Post  deliver  almost 
80%  of  the  adult  population,  with  an 
average  frequency  of  eight.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  media  sched¬ 
ules  insures  that  higher  frequency 
goals  are  met.” 

Schultz  then  discussed  media 
imperatives,  which  look  at  heavy  and 
light  readers  and  viewers,  in  relation 
to  household  income,  education  and 


occupation,  noting,  for  example,  that 
“newspaper  imperatives  [heavy 
readers]  are  25%  more  likely  to  live  in 
households  with  incomes  of  $50,000 
or  more.  In  contrast,  tv  imperatives 
(heavy  viewers]  are  20%  more  likely 
to  be  living  in  households  where  the 
income  is  under  $25,000.” 

“The  creative  possibilities  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  also  compli¬ 
ment  television,”  Seraita  com¬ 
mented,  showing  examples  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
“Creative  Newspaper  12.”  “These 
ads  all  demonstrate  how  newspaper 
advertising,  in  addition  to  tv  adver¬ 
tising,  can  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  a  campaign.” 

Demonstrating  how  the  Simmons 
Newspaper  Ratings  Study  can  be 
applied  to  selling  newspapers, 
Schultz  used  the  Packaged  Goods 
Rate  Plan  implemented  by  many 
newspapers  as  an  example,  noting 
that  her  company's  research  shows 
that  heavy  newspaper  readers  who 
are  also  heavy  tv  viewers  are  the  best 
customers  for  Packaged  Goods 
advertisers. 


“This  indicates  that  the  use  of  both 
media  is  required  to  effectively  target 
the  heavy  spending  principal  food 
shoppers,”  she  said,  adding  that  the 
data  can  be  applied  both  regionally 
and  nationally. 

Schultz  and  Seraita  then  demon¬ 
strated  how  the  research  data  can  be 
“integrated  into  the  planning  process 
to  create  an  on-target  media  buy”  and 
how  it  can  be  used  to  examine  mar¬ 
ketplace  potential  for  advertisers  in 
both  newspapers  and  television. 

In  addition,  Seraita  commented 
that  Branham  is  eager  to  work  with 
advertisers  and  help  execute  one- 
order,  one-bill  buys,  as  it  did  with  an 
ad  for  the  Merck  Drug  Company, 
which  resulted  in  one  color  and  four 
black-and-white  insertions  which  ran 
in  50  daily  sunbelt  newspapers  —  36 
of  which  were  not  represented  by 
Branham. 

“We  are  interested  in  the  market¬ 
ing  goals  of  the  advertiser,  regardless 
of  whether  we  represent  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  noted. 

“Remember,  a  media  buy  and  mar¬ 
keting  opportunity  can  be  better  with 
a  newspaper-television  mix.  Use 
newspapers  with  a  television  buy  and 
reap  the  rewards.  With  newspapers 
and  tv,  two  media  are  better  than 
one,”  Seraita  concluded. 


AP  to  provide 
free  upgrade 
of  software 

The  Associated  Press  will  provide  a 
free  software  upgrade  to  members 
receiving  graphics  on  AP  Access  or 
GraphicsNet  to  make  more  produc¬ 
tive  use  of  their  Macintoshes  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  artwork. 

One  copy  of  the  new  program, 
Claris  Corp.’s  MacDraw  11,  will  go 
out  to  each  member  newspaper,  with 
extra  copies  available  at  a  discounted 
price.  The  AP  will  be  switching  to  the 
new  program  to  create  the  graphics  it 
supplies.  The  wire  service  will  also 
be  offering  Adobe  Co.’s  new  Illustra¬ 
tor  88  drawing  program  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh. 


‘We  are  here  to  tell  you  how  the  unique  features  of 
newspapers  and  television  can  work  together  to 
enhance  a  media  plan. 
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INTRODUCING  A  NATIONAL  STANDARD 


IN  REMOTE  AD  ENTRY 


AD-STAR,  The  Remote  Ad  Entry 
System,  now  conforms  to  the  newly 
released  ANCAM/ANPA  guidelines 
for  the  transmission  of  advertising. 

Now  ads  can  be  easily  prepared 
and  sent  to  newspapers  over  stan¬ 
dard  dial-up  phone  lines.  Ad  receipt 
is  acknowledged,  plus  linage  and 
price  quotes  can  be  returned. 

The  AD-STAR  System  provides 
software  that  you  distribute  to  your 
classified  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers: 

•  recruitment 

•  real  estate 

•  automotive 

•  legal... and  others 

Benefits  to  newspapers  include: 

•  no  re-keying  of  ads 

•  reduction  in  errors 

•  later  advertising  deadlines 

•  reliability  of  messengers  and  fax 
machines  no  longer  an  issue 

AD-STAR  operates  on  Personal 
Computers  (IBM  and  true 
compatibiles). 


Publishing 
Technologies,  Inc. 
90  John  Street 
New  York,  NY  10038 
(212)  227-6317 


Chinese  writer  examines  San  Francisco 

As  a  writeMn-residence,  Zhang  Xinxin  explored 
the  American  life  she  could  only  imagine  before 


By  M.L.  Stein 

As  a  recent  writer-in  residence  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Zhang 
Xinxin  delved  into  many  aspects  of 
American  life  that  had  gripped  her 
imagination  in  her  native  China. 

She  visited  an  elementary  school, 
interviewed  an  undercover  police 
officer,  dropped  in  at  a  singles  bar  and 
experienced  a  rush-hour  traffic  jam  in 
the  course  of  discovering  America  — 
or  at  least  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

The  34-year-old  Zhang,  a  highly 
acclaimed  writer  and  theater  director 
in  China,  found  all  her  self-imposed 
assignments  interesting,  but  none 
more  so  than  the  newspaper  carrying 
her  column,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  China. 

“Here,  the  newspaper  cares  more 
about  what  readers  want  than  what 
the  government  wants  them  to  say,” 
the  outgoing  and  self-confident  writer 
said  during  an  interview  with  E&P. 

Zhang,  who  has  written  Op-Ed- 
type  commentary  for  one  of  Shang¬ 
hai’s  major  dailies,  noted  that  she  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  Examin¬ 
er's  daily  news  meetings,  an  unheard 
of  practice  on  Chinese  papers. 

She  had  almost  equal  praise  for  the 
format  and  content  of  television 
news,  compared  with  that  in  China, 
but  gave  tv  sitcoms  and  commercials 
a  low  rating. 

“The  quality  is  not  very  good,”  she 
observed  through  an  interpreter. 

Zhang,  who  does  not  speak  Engl¬ 
ish,  was  provided  with  an  interpreter 
by  the  Examiner,  which  also  arranged 
interviews  and  visits  of  her  choice. 

She  admitted  that  not  knowing  the 
language  was  handicap,  but  her 
reporting  techniques  were  well-devel¬ 
oped. 

Zhang  is  the  co-author  of  a  new 
book,  Chinese  Lives,  a  series  of 
oral  histories  published  this  month  by 
Pantheon  in  the  U.S. 

Borrowing  from  the  technique  of 
American  author  Studs  Terkel, 
whose  books  have  been  translated  in 
China,  she  and  writer  Sang  Ye 
traveled  extensively  through  her 
country,  interviewing  people  to  form 
a  composite  picture  of  the  modern 


descendants  of  the  Peking  Man  of  a 
half-million  years  ago. 

Describing  her  working  habits, 
Zhang  remarked:  “Interviewing  tech¬ 
nique  is  not  enough.  You  must  let 
them  know  you  are  doing  this  as  a 
friend  —  that  you  understand  their 
hearts  and  feelings.” 

When  the  book  was  first  published 
in  China  two  years  ago,  the  4,000 
printed  copies  sold  out  in  two  days, 
she  recalled,  and  is  currently  being 
reprinted. 

In  this  country,  Chinese  Lives  ini¬ 
tially  appeared  in  installments  in  the 
English-language  edition  of  the  China 
Daily  News. 


More  recently,  Zhang  rode  a  bicy¬ 
cle  2,. *500  miles  along  the  Ancient 
Chinese  Canal  with  a  tv  camera  crew 
“to  find  out  how  economic  changes 
have  affected  villagers.  It  was  like 
what  the  National  Geographic  maga¬ 
zine  does  in  your  country,”  she 
explained. 

Zhang’s  pieces  for  the  Examiner, 
published  both  in  English  and 
Chinese  —  a  first  for  the  paper, 
according  to  executive  editor  Larry 
Kramer,  who  enlisted  the  aid  of  a 
local  Chinese  newspaper  to  repro¬ 
duce  Chinese  characters  —  revealed 
a  probing  mind  and  a  keen  insight. 

Moreover,  she  was  surprisingly 
candid  about  China’s  shortcomings  in 
the  matter  of  free  speech  and  civil 
liberties,  despite  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the 
era  of  Mao  Zedong  and  the  brutal 
Cultural  Revolution. 

In  one  Examiner  piece,  she  told  of 
the  comments  of  a  friend  concerning  a 
major  traffic  accident  involving  a  tour 
bus  that  had  occurred  just  ahead  of 
them.  The  friend  had  complained  that 
tour  buses  should  not  be  allowed  on 
certain  roads. 

Zhang  commented:  “It  made  me 
think  about  the  role  that  ordinary  citi¬ 


zens’  views  should  play  in  society. 
Back  home  in  China,  what  would  be 
the  use  of  someone  speaking  out?  But 
never  mind,  we  don’t  even  speak  out, 
do  we?” 

At  another  point,  she  lauded  the 
efforts  of  many  San  Franciscans  to 
preserve  the  city’s  cable  cars. 

“1  was  moved  by  .  .  .  the  attitude 
of  concern  over  this  seemingly  small 
matter,”  Zhang  wrote.  “Again,  with¬ 
out  meaning  to,  I  had  run  into  the 
question  of  the  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  ordinary  citizens.  A 
citizenry  that  is  numb  is  a  most  fright¬ 
ening  thing.” 

In  the  singles  bar,  Zhang  chatted 


with  a  thirtyish  elementary  school 
teacher  seeking  a  lasting  relationship 
with  a  man  and  not  having  much  luck. 

The  interview  prompted  Zhang  to 
recall  “matchmaking  offices”  in 
China,  “which  have  good  intentions 
but  don’t  do  any  good.  Everybody 
goes  in  and  fills  out  a  standard  form  — 
height,  income,  whether  they  have 
any  housing,  educational  level 
requirements  for  a  partner.  So  people 
are  reduced  to  statistics  that  don’t 
mean  much  when  the  two  people 
finally  meet.” 

In  the  classroom,  Zhang  observed 
fifth-grade  youngsters  getting  com¬ 
puter  instruction,  causing  her  to 
reflect,  “Computer!  China  and  the 
United  States  are  separated  only  by 
an  ocean,  but  differ  by  a  century.” 

Zhang’s  own  formal  education 
ended  in  the  sixth  grade  when,  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  she  and  her 
schoolmates  were  sent  to  work  on  a 
farm  in  China’s  Siberian  wasteland. 

That  may  have  been  a  sad  time  for 
others  but  she  was  ecstatic  over  the 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  home, 
she  revealed  in  the  interview. 

“My  girl  friends  were  crying  while 
saying  goodbye  to  their  parents,  but  I 
(Continued  on  page  152) 


“Very  few  Chinese  people  will  be  able  to  go  abroad 
in  the  near  future,”  she  continued.  “I  want  to  give 
them  my  experiences  here.” 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


L.A.  Times  starts 
print  plant 
construction 

I 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  $80- 
million  Los  Angeles  Times  produc¬ 
tion  plant. 

Occupying  (>00,000  square  feet  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  the  facility 
will  replace  the  one  now  at  Times 
Mirror  Square.  Swinerton  &  Wal- 
berg,  which  has  undertaken  three  pre¬ 
vious  Times  projects,  is  general  con¬ 
tractor. 

Though  completion  is  scheduled 
for  mid- 1990,  Bill  Van  Leuven,  the 
contractor's  project  executive,  said 
an  accelerated  schedule  will  enclose 
and  partially  complete  the  pressroom 
by  September  1988. 

In  addition  to  its  new  pressroom, 
mailroom,  newsprint  rail  receiving 
and  storage  facilities,  docks,  offices 
and  other  areas,  the  new  site  will  offer 
parking  for  530  cars  and  a  fleet  of  150 
delivery  trucks  and  a  full  vehicle 
maintenance  shop. 

Project  architect,  the  local  firm  of 
Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson  &  Menden¬ 
hall,  “designed  the  plant  to  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  Times’  requirements 
for  .  .  .  the  next  half-century,” 
according  to  project  manager  Tom 
Saeda,  a  vice  president  at  the  firm. 

Glass  walls  will  permit  visitors  to 
view  press  equipment.  A  100'  -dear- 
span  bridge  crane  will  be  installed  to 
handle  future  press  modifications. 

Sll  to  move 
Caddex  to 
California 

System  Integrators  Inc.  will  move 
its  Caddex  subsidiary  this  summer 
from  Washington  state  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  home  base  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  where  development  work  will 
continue  on  a  software  package  for 
use  on  the  IBM  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  IBM  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager. 

Caddex  president  F.  Michael  Fau- 
bert  will  direct  initial  efforts  after  the 
move.  All  employees  were  offered 
positions  at  the  new  location. 

Sll  chairman  James  P.  Lennane 
said  the  relocation  is  intended  to 
insure  that  the  Sll  product  is  available 
as  soon  as  the  new  OS/2  operating 
system  is  released. 

The  company  earlier  reported  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  earnings  of  $1.3  million 


on  revenues  of  $16.9  million,  a  1 12% 
increase  over  profits  for  the  same 
quarter  of  1987.  Per-share  earnings 
rose  to  1 1^  for  the  quarter  from  50  per 
common  share  a  year  ago. 

SII  reported  Completion  of  newspa¬ 
per  pagination  contract  renegotia¬ 
tions  stemming  from  its  decision  to 
implement  future  products  using 
industry-standard  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  SII  will  retain  its  editorial  and 
classified  systems  sales  under  the 
new  agreements,  but  will  forgo 
revenues  associated  with  “special 
development  portions  of  the  con¬ 
tracts.” 

GATF  offers 
catalog  on 
quality  control 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  is  offering  a  new  catalog 
of  quality-control  devices. 

Six  items  are  new  to  the  catalog:  the 
GATF/SWOP  Production  Control 
Bar  and  the  SWOP  Proofing  Bar,  the 
GCA/GATF  Proof  Comparator  II  for 
checking  off-press  proofs  for  maga¬ 
zine  ads  and  editorial  work.  Coarse 
Screen  Dot  Gain  Scale-11  for  midtone 
control  at  newspapers,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Test  Form  Kit,  and  the  GATF 
Newsdot  Target,  a  tiny  target 
designed  for  dot-gain  evaluation 
where  there  is  no  trim  space  for  color 
bars. 

The  catalog  also  describes  Test 
Images  for  Printing,  a  sourcebook  for 
all  known  test  images  for  prep  and 
printing  work.  Newspapers  can  order 
free  copies  from  GATF  at  (412)  621- 
6941. 

Muller-Martini 
installs  inserting 
system  in  Conn. 

Muller-Martini  Corp.  will  install,  in 
phases,  an  online  PrintRoll  Inserting 
System  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  consisting  of  10  PrintRoll 
buffer  rolls,  four  Model  308  Biliner 
Inserting  Machines,  four  programma¬ 
ble  press-speed  counter  stackers, 
three  Daverio  high-capacity  press 
conveyors,  film-wrapping  machines 
and  a  floor  conveyor  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

PrintRolls  wind  the  shingle  stream 
into  compact  rolls  as  buffers  between 
the  press  and  the  inserters.  Combined 
static  and  mobile  rolls  afford  auto¬ 


matic  buffering  for  independent  press 
and  mailroom  production  during 
online  operation.  An  overhead  con¬ 
veyor  returns  jackets  from  automatic 
rolling,  where  processing  makes  a 
tighter  fold  for  inserting  efficiency. 

The  company  also  announced  the 
promotion  of  Peter  Abel  to  the  post  of 
national  service  manager  in  which  he 
will  oversee  U.S.  field  service  opera¬ 
tions. 

Microsoft  offers 
Word  kit 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  offering  new 
users  of  its  Word  version  4.0  for  the 
IBM  PC  a  free  Bitstream  Fontware 
installation  kit  and  a  free  copy  of 
Microsoft  Pageview  “to  make  it 
easier  ...  to  benefit  from  a  graphical 
user  interface”  and  Word’s  quality 
output  features. 

The  kit  allows  use  of  two  popular 
sizable  (2-144  points,  depending  on 
printer),  proportionally  spaced  fonts 
as  alternatives  to  the  default  font  in 
most  printers. 

Pageview  permits  document  pre¬ 
view  and  insertion  of  graphics  using 
Microsoft  Windows,  with  easy 
switching  between  Word  and  Page- 
view  “to  access  the  capabilities  of 
Windows’  graphical  user  interface,” 
according  to  Microsoft.  It  permits 
viewing  and  adjustment  of  final  for¬ 
matting  before  printing. 

Web  Press  Corp. 
wins  Washington 
Governor’s  Award 

Washington  Governor  Booth  Gard¬ 
ner  announced  that  Web  Press  Corp. 
was  the  winning  manufacturer  of  this 
year’s  Governor’s  Export  Award. 

“The  winners,”  said  Gardner, 
“have  proven  once  again  that  you 
don’t  have  to  be  an  industry  giant  to 
compete  successfully  and  profitably 
in  international  markets.”  Web  Press 
competes  with  Harris  and  Goss. 

The  award  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  company’s  overseas  sales  of  web 
offset  printing  equipment,  which  it 
reported  had  increased  2,700% 
between  1984  and  1987.  Jim  Hall, 
president  of  the  Web  Leader  Interna¬ 
tional  subsidiary,  attributed  the  suc¬ 
cess  to  careful  selection  of  foreign 
representatives,  product  adaptation 
to  foreign  needs  and  close  customer 
and  representative  contact. 
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Western  makes 
front  page  news  everyday 

at  The  Daily  Breeze 


“The  g(X)d  news  is  that  Western  makes 
our  plateroom  fully  automated  —  and 
environmentally  safe,”  says  Lou  DeCaro, 
assistant  production  manager. 

This  progressive  newspaper  printing 
operation  uses  over  5000  plates  a  week, 
printing  for  the  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers,  including  The  Daily 
Breeze,  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  the 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  and  for  the  west 
coast  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Two  plate  processing  lines  run  full  time, 
utilizing  Western’s  Lith-X-Pozer®  111, 
Lithoplaterf  and  Lithobender 
equipment. 

And  each  line  is  now  equipped  with 
Western’s  patented  Envirotech  / 
Eliminator™  pollution  control 
systems. 

Envirotech  is  clean,  aqueous-based 
chemistry  that  is  odorless,  not  flam¬ 
mable  and  non-irritating  to  skin  and 
nose.  And  it’s  easy  to  use. 

The  Eliminator  is  a  high  sp)eed  proces¬ 
sor  that  separates  sludge  from  liquids 
coming  from  the  Lithoplater...so 
that  what  goes  down  the  drain  is  clean 
and  clear. 

“We’re  confident  that  our  plateroom 
meets  or  exceeds  tough  government 
regulations,”  says  DeCaro.  “And  we 
know  we’re  being  a  good  neighbor  in 
our  community.” 

The  Choice  is  Clear. 

For  complete  technical  information 
call  1-800-325-3310  (in  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  Or  write  Western 
Lithotech,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122.  Fax. 
No.  314-825-4681. 
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Lithoplater  installed  with  Envirotech  /  Eliminator  Systems. 
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Atex  tests  new 
system  at  the 
Boston  Globe 

Atex  has  begun  testing  its  Publica¬ 
tion  Production  Node  and  PPN-based 
advertising  products  at  the  Boston 
Globe. 

The  PPN  is  an  Atex  system  for  full- 
page  output  designed  for  publications 
of  all  sizes. 

Having  acquired  Atex  front-end 
and  pagination  products  “as  they 
became  available,”  said  Globe  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Steve  Taylor,  the  paper 
is  ready  to  integrate  them  with  the 
PPN  “to  achieve  the  full  benefits  of 
an  integrated  pagination  system.” 

The  PPN  uses  the  Ingres  relational 
database  management  system  in  its 
Publication  Database  as  an  integrat¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  pagination  processes, 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
computers  to  enable  image  integra¬ 
tion,  with  full-page  output  of  text, 
images  and  graphics,  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement  tools. 

PPN  and  related  product  alpha 
testing  was  to  be  completed  in  May; 
testing  of  black-and-white  imaging 
hardware.  News  Layout  with  Image 
Placer  and  full-page  output  for  edi¬ 
torial  will  continue  through  year’s 
end. 

In  a  special  section  of  the  paper  that 
used  Atex  Configuration  Manage¬ 
ment  Software,  ads  were  taken  on  the 
Atex  Integrated  Advertising  System. 
Insertion  data  were  sent  to  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Database  on  the  PPN  and  ads 
were  placed  in  sections  created  by  the 
Architect  R3  ad  dummying  software. 
Information  was  returned  to  the 
database.  With  Ingres  Report  and 
Query  tools,  it  was  shown  that  ad  data 
were  entered  in  the  database  and 
placement  status  information  was 
returned  to  the  PPN  by  Architect. 

Atex  group  product  manager  Nina 
McIntyre  said  she  expects  live  Globe 
pages  from  its  PPN  beginning  in 
November.  Page  components  will  be 
handled  from  data  input  from  scan¬ 
ners,  direct  wire  photos.  Macintoshes 
and  display  ads. 

In  April,  Atex  moved  its  Graphic 
Workstation  products  to  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  3/60  hardware  from 
Sun’s  3/110.  Richard  C.  Simpson, 
Atex  marketing  vice  president,  cited 
the  display  quality  and  improved  per¬ 
formance  of  the  new  workstation. 
Atex’s  Architect,  classified  pagina¬ 
tion  and  display  ad  makeup  products 
now  utilize  Sun  3/60  hardware. 

Atex  recently  announced  that  upon 
request  of  Knight-Ridder,  Tribune 


Co.  group,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Newsday,  the  Boston  Globe  and 
USA  Today,  it  will  again  install  and 
service  editorial  systems  (about  200 
Advanced  Display  Terminals)  at  the 
Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  political 
conventions.  Each  paper  will  have  a 
dedicated  Application  Server  for  run¬ 
ning  its  own  software.  Reporters  will 
be  able  to  access  their  own  back¬ 
ground  material  and  will  be  online  to 
Atex  systems  in  their  newsrooms. 

In  other  news,  Atex  has  announced 
promotions  of  Ivan  Cottrell  to  market 
management  director  from  Western 
Operations  general  manager  and 
Dave  Doyle  to  sales  director  from 
magazine  and  commercial  accounts 
sales  manager. 

Daniels  promoted 
at  Affiliated 

Richard  Daniels,  Boston  Globe 
data  processing  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  technology  planning 
manager  for  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc.,  the  Globe’s  parent  company. 

Daniels  will  be  responsible  for 
“identification  and  assessment  of 
technologies  critical  to  Affiliated’s 
businesses,”  as  well  as  “technology- 
related  investments  and  acquisi¬ 
tions,”  according  to  Affiliated. 

Daniels  has  held  financial  and  infor¬ 
mation  systems  positions  during  his 
five  years  at  the  Globe. 

USA  Today  adds 
another  print  site 

USA  Today  has  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  State-Record  Co.  of 
Columbia,  S.C.,  a  member  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  group,  to  print  USA 
Today,  beginning  no  later  than  the 
first  quarter  of  1989. 

The  new  $80-million  facility  will  be 
USA  Today’s  34th  domestic  print 
site.  Copies  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
newspaper  for  readers  on  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia  coast  are  currently 
printed  by  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  &  Record  Co.,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  USA  Today  after  the 
South  Carolina  launch. 

Jacobs  named 
ImagiTex  v.p. 

ImagiTex,  designer,  manufacturer 
and  seller  of  digital  imaging  systems 


for  publishing,  has  appointed  James 
Jacobs  as  its  Imagings  Systems  vice 
president.  Jacobs  joined  the  company 
six  years  ago  as  senior  programmer 
and  last  served  as  engineering  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  company  has  also  named 
Gregg  Hunter  as  its  group  leader  of 
scanner  engineering.  Hunter  was 
most  recently  a  program  manager  for 
color  scanner  products  at  Eikonix,  a 
Kodak  company. 

Micro  Systems 
to  market  for 
Whalen/MainStream 

Millbrook,  N.Y. -based  Micro  Sys¬ 
tems  Specialists  Inc.  has  acquired  the 
marketing,  development  and  support 
rights  to  Whalen/MainStream  soft¬ 
ware  systems  for  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment. 

Whalen  senior  staff  technicians  are 
principals  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  Newspaper  Manager  system 
consists  of  seven  modules  with  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  programs.  All  services  will 
be  retained  and  the  company  reports 
average  software  prices  have  been 
reduced  by  20%. 

Minotti  joins 
Pitman  Company 

The  Pitman  Company  announced 
the  appointment  of  Nicholas  A. 
Minotti  to  the  new  position  of  national 
newspaper  accounts  manager. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  liaison 
with  the  corporate  offices  of  national 
newspaper  chains. 

Minotti  joined  the  Secaucus,  N  J.- 
based  graphics  arts  equipment  sup¬ 
plier  after  35  years  with  Chemco, 
where  he  served  in  a  similar  position. 

Other  recent  appointments  were 
Ed  Rebbert,  operations  manager  at 
the  Tampa  office,  and  Anthony 
Gilski,  field  sales  manager  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Autologic  makes 
personnel  changes 

Autologic  Inc.  reported  that  Ginn- 
ger  Matthews  has  been  moved  from 
the  Font  department  to  Applications, 
where  she  will  be  responsible  for 
training  and  demonstrations  in  the 
entire  Autologic  line. 
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Huber... 

tedinical  expertise 
by  the  carload 

Our  classic  approach  to  technical  service  for 
the  newspaper  industry  emphasizes  person¬ 
alized  attention  and  plenty  of  it. 

That’s  right.  Huber  gives  you  not  only  a  quality 
ink... you  get  a  task  force  of  service  specialists  to 
help  you  achieve  printing  success,  consistently. 

Pictured  below  are  only  a  handful  of  the  many 
highly  accomplished  Chemical  Engineers,  Systems 
Anal^ts,  Environmental  Engineers,  Physicists, 

Organic  Chemists,  Printers  and  Graphic  Artists  on 
the  Huber  service  team.  They  each  have  a  driving 
commitment  to  deliver  to  you  an  extensive  list  of 
services  including:  day-to-day  problem  prevention 
programs  •  troubleshooting  from  press  related 


issues  to  environmental  concerns  •  group 
technical  seminars  •  press-side  training  •  testing 
and  analysis  •  research  and  development  —  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  improved  technology  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Our  service  specialists  are  on  the  road,  ready  to 
meet  your  needs  day  and  night,  in  every  state  in 
the  union.  Call  us  today  and  well  show  you  how  we 
can  put  these  experts  to  work  for  you. 

J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
In  11  Kr  K I  333  Thornall  Street 
Edison.  N.J.  08818 

Phone:  (201)  906-1760/Telex:  4754549  JMH  Ul/Fax:  (201)  321-1470 


From  L  to  R ; 

Mary  Rose  Nguyen 
Manager,  Customer  Service 
Casey  Dabros 
Technical  Service  Rep 
Bob  Gerber 
Customer  Service 
Bob  Keoughan 
Manager,  Technical  Service 
Fred  Stieg 

Technical  Service  Rep 
Paul  Zelinsky 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Amy  Lingelbach 
Customer  Service  Rep 
Abe  Farsiou 

National  Technical  Service  Rep 
Rick  Hulbert 
Technical  Service  Rep 


ADVERTISING 


Converting  Yellow  Page  ads  into  newspaper  dollars 

Norfolk  newspapers  say  they  are  first  to  generate  more  than  $1  million 
in  Yellow  Pages  ad  conversions  in  a  single  sales  campaign 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Virf;inian-Pilot  and  the  Led¬ 
ger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  say  their 
sales  force  has  enabled  them  to 
become  the  first  newspapers  to  gen¬ 
erate  more  than  $l  million  in  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  conversions  in  a 
single  sales  campaign. 

During  the  28-week  campaign, 
some  162  signed  conversions  totaling 
$1,032,382  were  achieved  by  52  of  59 
advertising/marketing  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  newspapers,  according  to 
Tommy  Drew,  advertising  training 
and  development  manager,  who  coor¬ 
dinated  the  sales  effort. 

According  to  Drew,  the  five-city 
market  has  a  $17-million  Bell  System 
telephone  book. 

More  than  $350,000  from  those 
conversions  was  turned  into  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  for  the 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  new  ads, 
larger  ad  sizes,  greater  frequency, 
increased  special  sections,  use  of 
color,  use  of  Extra  TMC  and  the  like. 

The  Inside  Yellow  Pages  campaign 
began  last  September,  with  a  goal  of 
$500,000  in  conversions.  That  goal 
was  reached  early  in  the  campaign. 
Drew  said. 

The  aim  is  to  sell  more  aggressively 
against  advertising  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  by  showing  businesses  how 
they  can  save  money  without  losing 
effectiveness. 

A  conversion  takes  place  when  a 
business  agrees  to  convert  the  dollars 
saved  on  Yellow  Pages  advertising 
directly  into  a  consistent,  active 
advertising  campaign.  The  owner  of 
the  business  signs  a  conversion  agree¬ 
ment  or  letter  of  intent  stating  that 
those  savings  will  be  earmarked  or 
spent  for  a  specific  ad  campaign  in  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
newspaper  products. 

The  newspaper  advertising/mar¬ 
keting  staff  was  trained  by  .American 
Consulting  Services  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  which  showed  them  how  to 
help  local  businesses  make  the  con¬ 
version. 

“Ryan  Posters,"  featuring  the 
nephew  of  Carolina  Coast  advertising 
rep  Katie  Jones  sitting  on  a  phone 


Instead 
Of  Boosting 
Sales... 
TheC&P 
Yellow  Pages 
Are  Boosting 
Ryan!  m 


The  Ryan  Poster,  featuring  the 
nephew  of  one  of  the  papers'  sales 
reps,  was  used  as  an  incentive  tool 
around  the  newspaper. 

book  were  posted  all  over  the  news¬ 
papers’  building  as  an  incentive.  With 
Ryan  growing  so  fast,  he  won't  need 
such  a  thick  phone  book  next  year. 

A  select  group  of  salespeople  who 
were  particularly  effective  in  making 
conversions  were  dubbed  “Ryan’s 
Raiders"  and  received  special  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  efforts.  Drew  com¬ 
mented. 

Salespeople  were  also  offered 
lucrative  incentives  and  results  were 
reported  weekly  through  the  ad 
department’s  news  bulletin,  further 
fostering  competition  among  sales¬ 
people. 

In  addition,  the  creative  services 
department  produced  over  250  cam- 
era-ready  ads  for  businesses,  en¬ 
abling  salespeople  to  give  advertisers 
finished  Yellow  Pages  ads  —  often 
smaller  than  the  ones  they  were 
running  —  rather  than  just  spec  ads. 
Drew  noted  that  this  technique  also 
took  away  the  “hard  sell”  of  some 
Yellow  Pages  reps  who  might  have 
convinced  the  business  owners 
simply  to  rerun  their  existing  ads. 

Support  from  every  level  of  the 


newspaper  —  particularly  the  active 
involvement  of  the  newspapers’ 
president  Carl  Mangum  and  vice 
president/advertising  director  Bill 
Eisenbeiss  —  helped  make  the  cam¬ 
paign  a  success,  and  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  plans  an  even  more  aggressive 
campaign  against  the  Yellow  Pages  in 
1988-89. 

*  *  * 

National  Yellow  Pages  has 
reported  a  9.3%  increase  in  revenues 
for  1987  for  a  record  high,  according 
to  information  from  J.  Raymond  Ave- 
dian,  executive  director  of  the  Troy, 
Mich. -based  National  Yellow  Pages 
Service  Association. 

In  1987,  National  Yellow  Pages  ad 
revenue  was  $830  million,  an  increase 
from  the  $760  million  garnered  in 
1986. 

NYPSA  member  publishers  pro¬ 
duce  over  6,500  directories  with  a 
total  circulation  of  406  million  copies. 

Driver  slowdown 
ends  at  the 
New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  said  its 
unionized  drivers  have  ended  their 
three-week  slowdown  which  ham¬ 
pered  delivery  of  about  70,000  copies 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  Northeastern 
corridor  and  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
Long  Island. 

The  slowdown  was  implemented 
by  the  union  after  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  broke  down  May  12. 
The  Times  said  negotiations  are 
scheduled  to  resume  June  9. 

Woolley  named 
VU/TEXT  president 

John  Woolley  has  been  named 
president  of  Knight-Ridder’s  VU/ 
TEXT  Information  Services  Inc. 
Woolley  was  editor  of  Knight-Rid¬ 
der’s  Viewtron  home  information 
systems  between  1978  and  1986. 

His  career  at  Knight  Ridder  began 
22  years  ago  with  management  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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A  new  phase  in  newspaper  production 

Houston  Chronicle  opts  for  integrated,  500-terminal  pagination 
system  based  on  standard,  ‘off-the-shelf  microcomputers 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
plunged  headlong  into  a  new  phase  of 
computerized  newspaper  production 
by  contracting  for  a  tightly  integrated, 
500-terminal  pagination  system  based 
on  standard  microcomputers. 

The  project  —  worth  more  than  $5 
million  over  two  years  —  would  cre¬ 
ate  the  largest  standard-workstation 
newspaper  system  and  the  first  at  a 
metro  U.S.  daily. 

It  shapes  up  as  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  vision  of  pagination  yet  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  especially  for  a  paper  circulating 
over  400,000  copies  a  day,  and  it  her¬ 
alds  a  significant  industry  shift  from 
specialized  “dumb”  terminals  to 
standard  platforms,  either  high-pow¬ 
ered  personal  computers  or  more 
powerful  workstations. 

The  Chronicle  plan  also  signals  a 
departure  from  how  newspapers  buy 
increasingly  powerful  computer  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  Instead  of  vendors 
selling  specially  built  “dumb”  termi¬ 
nals  linked  to  central  processors 
housing  software  —  a  practice  lock¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  vendors  in  a  kind 
of  love-hate  relationship  —  the 
Chronicle  plans  to  buy  500  off-the- 
shelf  microcomputer  workstations 
directly  from  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
It  will  pay  Camex  Inc.  to  provide 
integration  and  software  linking  them 
into  a  full-blown  pagination  system. 

PC-based  systems  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  production  at  smaller  papers, 
but  with  the  Chronicle,  standard  plat¬ 
forms  break  into  metro  dailies  as  pagi¬ 
nation  comes  of  age  and  systems  ven¬ 
dors  leave  the  hardware  business  to 
manufacturers. 

The  scenario,  according  to  com¬ 
puter  and  newspaper  executives,  will 
be  often  repeated.  Virtually  all  sup¬ 
pliers  have  announced  plans  to  shift 
to  off-the-shelf  terminals  as  a  base  for 
a  new  generation  of  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems,  tying  together  many  sub-sys¬ 
tems. 

“Monolithic  systems  with  dumb 
terminals  are  pretty  much  a  thing  of 
the  past,”  John  lobst,  computer 
research  manager  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said.  “We  are  looking  at  putting  more 


and  more  intelligence  on  the  user  end 
and  keeping  the  host  end  for  file 
servers  and  typesetters.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is,  we’re  moving  from  a 
terminal  environment  to  a  worksta¬ 
tion  environment.” 

“It’s  time  for  newspaper  prepress 
systems  to  move  into  the  main¬ 
stream,”  said  Jack  Stanley,  Chroni¬ 
cle  vice  president  for  operations. 
Breaking  newspaper-industry  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Chronicle  joins  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  industry’s  “transition  to  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  through  a  net¬ 
work  of  inexpensive  workstations,” 
he  declared. 

Changes  are  driven  by  newspapers 
demanding  to  take  advantage  of 
cheaper,  more  powerful,  standard¬ 
ized  terminals  that  put  more  process¬ 
ing  power  and  task  flexibility  directly 
in  users’  hands. 


Newspapers,  lobst  asserted,  want 
“more  bang  for  the  buck.” 

The  Chronicle  project  aims  “to  put 
together  a  system  with  as  many  termi¬ 
nals  as  needed  in  such  a  way  that  any 
terminal  has  access  to  any  data  in  the 
system,  both  type  and  graphics,  and 
any  terminal  can  window  in  and  run 
any  software  in  the  system,”  said 
George  White,  Camex  senior  vice 
president. 

“We  are  the  first  ones  taking  a  shot 
at  that  kind  of  a  system  concept,”  he 
observed. 

The  “development  effort”  with  the 
Chronicle  is  the  biggest-ever  job  for 
Camex,  a  maker  of  display  ad  com¬ 
position  systems  that  last  year  bought 
the  Intertext  IBM  PC-based  editorial 
and  classified  system. 

“One  of  the  key  concepts  is  to 
move  services  from  the  back  rooms,” 
Stanley  said.  “We’re  going  to  be 
delighted  to  turn  over  color  to  editor¬ 
ial  people  .  .  .  Editorial  will  have  the 
control  they  always  dreamed  of.” 

The  Chronicle  system  will  allow 


editors  to  cut  into  photo  or  advertis¬ 
ing  systems  to  examine  or  change  sto¬ 
ries,  photos,  page  dummies  or  fully 
composed  pages  with  text  in  actual 
type  and  graphic  elements.  Classified 
ad  takers  will  be  able  to  create  com¬ 
plete  ads  with  graphics  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  including  billing  information. 

All  500  terminals  —  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified,  display  ad,  dummying  and 
graphics  —  will  run  the  UNIX  oper¬ 
ating  system  on  several  versions  of 
Sun  workstations.  They  will  be  linked 
to  100  gigabyte  Sun  file  servers  over 
Sun’s  version  of  an  Ethernet  fiberop¬ 
tic  network  able  to  move  200  million 
bits  of  information  a  second.  Off-the- 
shelf  scanners  and  peripherals  and 
picture  and  text  libraries  based  on 
optical  disks  were  being  researched. 
Complete  pages  will  be  produced  on 
four  to  six  Camex  Supersetter  laser 


imagesetters  and  raster-image  pro¬ 
cessors. 

The  30-terminal  display  ad  system 
is  based  on  Sun  3/60  workstations 
with  color  monitors.  Operators  are 
training  with  color  software  that  will 
produce  full-color  display  ads.  Edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  systems,  based 
on  Intertext  software,  which  is 
planned  to  migrate  from  IBM  to  Sun 
equipment,  were  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  1989. 

Plans  call  for  interaction  with 
Neasi-Weber  business  software  and 
hardware  from  IBM  and  DEC.  A 
completely  unified  system  in  which 
“everything  can  do  anything”  is 
scheduled  for  production  in  1990. 

The  system  replaces  six-year-old 
SlI  text  and  Raytheon  ad  makeup  sys¬ 
tems. 

Newspapers  and  vendors  have 
been  stymied  trying  to  make  separate 
systems  designed  to  solve  separate 
problems  work  together.  Project 
executives  say  that  until  the  powerful 
(Continued  on  page  149) 


The  project  —  worth  more  than  $5  million  over  two 
years  —  would  create  the  largest  standard-workstation 
newspaper  system  and  the  first  at  a  metro  U.S.  daily. 
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The  future  of  flexo 

Testing  continues,  but  suppiiers  predict  it  will  continue  to  improve 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“If  you  like  flexo  today,  you'll  like 
it  even  better  in  the  future,”  says 
Gerald  Teplitzky  of  W.R.  Grace’s 
Letterflex  Division,  who  perceives  a 
“continuing  stream  of  improvement” 
in  its  application  to  newspaper  print¬ 
ing. 

Presses,  with  central  lubrication 
pumps  and  sealed  electrical  compo¬ 
nents  and  bearing  housings,  so  far 
remain  unaffected  by  the  inks’  water 
base. 

In  the  matter  of  increased  doctor 
blade  wear  on  ceramic  anilox  rolls 
with  nonlubricating  flexo  inks, 
Pamarco  Inc.  senior  vice  president 
Charles.  R.  Heurich  minimized 
water’s  effect  and  pointed  to  the 
roughness  of  the  laser-engraved  rolls 
in  the  early  installations. 

“Those  problems  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  to  a  great  degree,”  he  stated, 
since  suppliers  have  begun  buffing 
roll  surfaces. 

Diamond  polishers  remove  the 
build-up  of  unvaporized  chromium 
oxide  around  anilox  cells. 

Surface  chemistry  and  wetability 
are  being  addressed  cooperatively  in 
order  to  achieve  high-quality  inking 
not  reactive  with  plates.  Some  com¬ 
promise  in  ink  chemistry  is  required 
to  meet  photopolymer  limitations. 

Teplitzky  sees  the  need  “to  balance 
the  attributes  and  liabilities  of  prema¬ 
ture  versus  retarded  [ink]  drying,” 
noting  that  driability  is  adjustable 
with  solvents,  but  solvents  react  with 
polymers. 

(According  to  business  manager 
John  L.  Jones,  DuPont,  a  newcomer 
in  news  flexo,  uses  a  recycled  solvent 
wash  for  its  plates.) 

Creation  of  superior  polymers  can 
challenge  the  dilemma  that  dogs  ink 
development.  Driability  balance 
allows  ink  to  remain  wet  on  the  plate, 
then  dry  before  set-off  can  occur. 

Flint  Ink’s  Frank  Cser  sees  a  con¬ 
tinuing  “fine-tuning”  to  “optimize” 
the  ink-plate  relationship.  Some 
desirable  ink  components  can  be  used 
only  if  plates  can  better  resist  them. 
(Also  of  interest  is  the  relation  of  pre- 
press  to  on-press  color  now 
addressed  by  manufacturers.  Scan¬ 


ners  now  offer  programs  designed  for 
flexography.) 

James  C.  Leatham,  marketing  and 
sales  director  for  Motter  Printing 
Press  Co.,  believes  manufacturers 
“have  the  ink  chemistry  pretty  well  in 
hand.”  but  sees  further  interest  in  ink 
management  systems.  He  notes  a 
continuing  “refinement”  in  this  and 
all  other  aspects  of  flexo  develop¬ 
ment,  sharing  the  view  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  yet  to  mature. 

Dynamic  plate  resistance  is  also 
important  with  respect  to  ink  drying 
and  persistent  plugging.  Harder, 
more  resistant  plates  can  be 
“flicked”  clean  of  dried  ink  or  lint  by 
a  slower-moving  anilox,  much  the 
way  water  is  sprayed  from  a  tooth¬ 
brush  by  running  one’s  thumb  across 
the  tops  of  the  bristles. 

Some  measure  of  success  has  been 
reported  with  this  at  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
(E&P,  Nov.  7,  1987).  But  hardness 
that  permits  wiping  may  well  cause 
anilox/plate  wear  and  work  against 
ink  transfer,  though  use  of  water- 
based  inks  is  said  to  help  in  this 
respect. 

.Another  attempt  to  combat  plug¬ 
ging  is  periodic  plate  spraying  with 
water  and  air.  Again,  some  progress 
was  made  in  this  direction  by  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  team  under  vice  president 
and  production  director  James  Robin¬ 
son,  when  a  manually  operated  spray 
device  was  installed. 

Though  MAN-Roland  is  exploring 
the  practice  of  preventive  spraying 
and  the  use  of  automatic  spray  bars, 
the  company’s  flexo  project  coordi¬ 
nation  manager,  Joe  Giles,  regards 
the  technique  as  “treating  the  prob¬ 
lem,  not  solving  it.” 

Plate  manufacturers  face  dozens  of 
chemical  and  physical  considera¬ 
tions,  among  them,  resilience,  elas¬ 
tomeric  properties,  abrasion  resis¬ 
tance,  surface  tension  and  chemical 
inertness.  Research,  says  Teplitzky, 
seeks  to  optimize  or  balance  those 
physical  and  chemical  components 
that  have  contrary  characteristics. 

Success  is  reported  with  ceramic 
anilox  that  can  offer  more  than  200 
million  impressions  with  a  more  grad¬ 
ual  decline  in  density  and  quality. 


As  elsewhere,  the  anilox  is  but  one 
component  of  the  process,  and  it,  too, 
is  only  as  good  as  its  interaction  with 
contiguous  components:  ink,  doctor 
blade  and  plate. 

Much  the  way  plates  must  deal  with 
plugging,  anilox  rolls  must  contend 
with  clogging.  The  driable  water  base 
that  prevents  ink  ruboff  is  also  a  cause 
of  clogging  in  a  roll’s  tiny  cells. 
Instances  of  clogging  are  inconsis¬ 
tent,  and  it  is  not  an  industrywide 
problem,  so  there  may  well  be  other, 
undiscovered  contributors  to  clog¬ 
ging. 

What  is  known  is  that,  like  water- 
based  paints,  once  the  ink  dries,  it  is 
difficult  to  remove.  Leatham  noted 
that  attempts  to  clean  the  ceramic 
anilox  on  Motter’s  three-color  unit  in 
operation  at  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press-Herald  included  the  use  of 
brushes  with  window  and  oven  clean¬ 
ers. 

He  added  that  steam  cleaning  has 
been  used  on  Motter’s  flexo  presses 
by  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

According  to  Heurich,  manual 
cleaning  is  often  necessary  but  is 
time-consuming;  ultrasonic  baths 
work  but  require  roll  removal;  con¬ 
ventional  chemical  removers  work, 
but  only  a  layer  at  a  time. 

“My  belief  is  that  there  is  a  chemi¬ 
cal  solution  to  this,”  rather  than  a 
mechanical  method,  he  told  E&P, 
referring  to  cleaners  on  the  market 
that  reportedly  do  “a  respectable 
job.” 

Among  new  materials  in  use  or 
under  consideration  are  strong,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  corrosion-resistant  plas¬ 
tics  for  press  manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  disposable  doctor  blades. 

According  to  Teplitzky,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  platemaking  machines  and  in- 
line  optical  registration  with 
“uncanny  accuracy”  are  also  soon  to 
arrive.  Better  plate-backing  sub¬ 
strates  and  finer-line  screens  with 
smaller  dots  now  show  good  results 
with  85,  even  100  line  screens. 

Finer  screens  are  now  also  avail¬ 
able  for  anilox  rolls,  but  smaller  cells 
mean  more  clogging  —  “even  a  little, 
and  you’re  out  of  the  ballpark  pretty 
quickly,”  stated  Heurich. 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

All  about  flexo  inks 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  ANPA  has  broken  out  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  flexographic  color  stan¬ 
dards  in  order  “to  have  colors  that  are 
close  to”  standard  offset  and  letter- 
press,  according  to  Washington  Post 
production  director  Robert  Bowes. 

ANPA  analytical  chemist  Wilson 
Cunningham,  describing  testing  pro¬ 
tocols  for  hues,  solids  content  and 
pigment  strength,  told  those  attending 
the  March  ANPA  Newspaper  Flexo¬ 
graphic  Printing  Symposium  that  dilu¬ 
tions  used  at  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  will  become  zero  levels  for 
comparison  purposes  among  the 
recorded  dilutions  submitted  by  flexo 
users. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  basis  for 
testing,  comparison  and  recommen¬ 
dation  would  be  sampling  of  “real- 
life”  production,  not  convenient  or 
ideal  circumstances  set  up  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory.  Cunningham  said  he  seeks  to 
develop  laboratory  methods  that 
would  be  usable  at  newspapers. 

Donald  R.  Phillips,  news  ink  man¬ 
ager  at  Flint  Ink  Corp.,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  matching  flexo  inks  to 
current  color  standards  for  “dirty 
oil”  inks  when  flexo  can  print  “clean 
and  bright.”  There  was  audible 
appreciation  for  Phillips’  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  what  flexo  has  to 
offer. 

Subsequent  discussion  did  not 
entirely  resolve  the  question  of 
whether  comparable  or  correspond¬ 
ing  colors  were  sought. 

Remarking  that  similar  concerns 
were  voiced  when  newspaper  offset 
arrived,  Bowes  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
cern  for  color  quality,  saying  “we 
don’t  want  the  color  muddied  either.” 
It  was  noted  that  flexo  has  better  trap¬ 
ping  (93-100)  than  letterpress  (40-50) 
or  even  offset  (60-73). 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  what  we 
do  is  three-color  work,”  said  Dick 
Farr,  assistant  director  for  mainte¬ 
nance  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel. 

Discussing  three-  and  four-color 
flexo  reproduction,  he  said  that  “in 
our  situation,  between  80  and  90%  of 
color  work  is  full-color  work.” 

The  News-Sentinel,  according  to 
Farr,  is  soon  to  acquire  its  first  scan¬ 
ner  and  does  not  use  undercolor 
removal  (which  is  not  practical  with¬ 
out  a  black  separation). 

While  acknowledging  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  four-color  reproduction  in 


bringing  out  contrast,  Farr  demon¬ 
strated  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
difference  between  three-  and  four- 
color  printing  of  the  same  material  is 
practically  imperceptible,  something 
discovered  earlier  at  the  Providence 
Journal. 

Four-color  work  requires  extra  film 
for  black  negatives,  as  well  as  extra 
stripping  time,  thereby  increasing 
possibilities  of  misregistration. 

Farr  also  pointed  out  the  further 
chance  for  register  problems  when 
the  black  is  printed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  color.  The  News-Sentinel 
runs  tests  for  other  newspapers,  using 
their  separations  to  show  the  results 
with  flexo  printing. 

The  symposium  also  addressed  ink 
management,  from  the  standpoints  of 
product  handling  and  waste  control. 

Highly  automated  ink  handling  sys¬ 
tems  not  only  control  and  monitor 
capacity  and  flow,  they  also  handle 
the  return  of  waste  ink  and  wash. 
However  the  latter  function  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  decisions  regarding  treat¬ 
ment  or  disposal:  will  the  waste  be  put 
into  the  local  sewerage,  treated  on 
site  or  recirculated  for  subsequent 
dilution  of  the  ink,  which  arrives  in 
concentrated  form? 


Inclusion  of  an  ink  handling  system 
“is  not  an  obstacle  to  installing  a  flexo 
press,”  Providence  Journal  assistant 
production  director  George  E.  Wood 
told  other  operations  personnel. 

He  advised  that  an  ink  management 
system  be  included  in  the  price  nego¬ 
tiated  for  a  press,  if  it  is  not  already 
quoted  separately.  The  Journal  set  up 
and  ran  a  smaller  prototype  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  for  months.  He  said  the  result  is  a 
system  running  “day  in,  day  out  with 
a  minimum  of  failures.” 

Black  bulk  ink  is  delivered  to  an 
outside  connection  (a  second  such 
connection  not  yet  in  use  was 
installed  for  color  ink).  The  tanker  is 
washed  out  with  water  that  is  pumped 
inside  for  ink  dilution.  (Tankers  are 
heated  in  winter  to  avoid  ink  freez¬ 
ing.) 

Storage  consists  of  three  large 


tanks  and  three  500-gal.  day  tanks, 
each  serving  eight  press  units.  Deliv¬ 
ery  measures  2.9  gals./min.  at  each 
anilox. 

In  hindsight.  Wood  recommended 
that  “wherever  possible,”  return 
lines  should  be  gravity-feed  systems, 
especially  at  smaller  operations. 

“In  order  to  determine  proper  engi¬ 
neering  of  an  ink  handling  system,” 
Glenn  Pearson  urged  that  newspapers 
approach  the  ink  supplier. 

Representing  the  (Themical  Process 
Supply  subsidiary  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  Pearson  listed  ink  solids,  cor¬ 
rosion  test  evaluation,  filtering  and 
error  infiltration  among  the  matters  to 
be  discussed. 

If  the  hardware  is  incompatible 
with  the  inks,  “you  will  create  main¬ 
tenance  nightmares  such  as  we  had  in 
our  Canadian  plant,”  he  warned, 
adding  that  their  first  arrangement  in 
Canada  required  more  manning  than 
the  presses. 

Filtering  occurs  at  all  levels  in  order 
to  protect  future  ink  dilutions  from 
lint  and  equipment  from  blockages. 
The  same  initially  coarse  filtering 
used  in  recirculation  of  wash  is 
employed  at  the  supply  end. 

The  ANPA’s  Cunningham  tried  to 


steer  attention  to  future  concerns  by 
taking  an  admittedly  less-than- 
encouraging  approach  in  his  discus¬ 
sion. 

Water-based  flexo  inks  are  gener¬ 
ally  perceived  as  harmless  effluent, 
but  (Cunningham  warned  that  “things 
you  consider  safe  today  will  be 
proven  unsafe  tomorrow.” 

There  is  no  guarantee  local  permits 
will  be  issued  for  putting  waste  ink 
down  the  drain,  and  Cunningham 
added  that  there  are  four  areas  of 
regulation  for  waste  that  finds  its  way 
into  bodies  of  water.  Sewer  disposal, 
he  said,  is  at  best  a  last  resort. 

Cunningham  explained  that  the 
ANPA  INK  list  was  set  up  with  tox¬ 
icity  concerns  in  mind,  not  suitability 
for  disposal  into  bodies  of  water.  Cer¬ 
tain  components  such  as  copper  and 
(Continued  on  page  145) 
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Scanner  options:  red  vs.  blue  laser  recording 

High-tech  lowers  cost,  improves  quality  and  reliability 


By  Gregory  Reynolds 

The  enormous  demands  for  higher- 
quality,  precision  color  reproduction 
make  advancing  technology  in  direct 
color  scanners  a  phenomenon  that 
affects  virtually  everyone  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  from  design  to 
production. 

Since  laser  scanners  revolutionized 
the  craft  of  color  separation  in  the 
early  1970s,  recording  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  argon-ion  blue  lasers. 

Now,  a  second-generation  technol¬ 
ogy  has  emerged  as  an  attractive 
alternative  in  the  form  of  helium-neon 
scanners.  These  red-laser  designs 
promise  to  make  electronic  scanning 
more  widely  accessible  owing  to 
lower  cost,  reduced  maintenance, 
lower  power  requirements  and  excep¬ 
tional  stability. 

For  these  reasons,  red-laser 
designs  may  make  color  separation 
work  feasible  as  a  new  profit  center 
for  many  who  previously  could  not 
afford  or  economically  justify  the 
addition  of  scanning  equipment. 

In  any  event,  what  is  becoming 
clear  is  that  future  decisions  involving 
the  acquisition  of  scanning 
equipment  —  for  large  trade  shops  as 
well  as  small  printing  firms  —  will 
require  consideration  of  both  red-  and 
blue-laser  scanners. 

Usually  the  first  question  that  pops 
up  as  an  obstacle  to  the  red  laser’s 
acceptance  involves  the  film  and  its 
processing.  The  industry  is  far  more 
accustomed  to  working  with  blue- 
sensitive  (orthochromatic)  film.  Blue- 
sensitive  film  has  long  been  standard, 
mainly  because  silver  halide  chemi¬ 
stry  naturally  exposes  more  easily  to 
the  wavelength  of  blue  light  than  to 
the  longer  red  wavelengths.  It  also 
allows  use  of  a  traditional  red  safe- 
light. 

The  thought  of  using  a  red-sensitive 
system,  with  blue  or  green  safelight¬ 
ing  that  does  not  provide  quite  as 
much  illumination  as  red,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  strange  concept. 

In  earlier  days,  red-sensitive  film 
cost  about  50%  more  than  ortho  film 
and  availability  was  not  always  cer¬ 
tain.  Now,  with  major  film  manufac- 
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turers  drawn  into  red-sensitive  film 
production  by  the  growth  of  both  red- 
laser  typesetting  systems  and  scan¬ 
ners,  these  differences  have  van¬ 
ished. 

Red-sensitive  film  now  is  readily 
available  at  no  cost  premium  —  in 
rapid-access  types  that  allow  faster, 
less-critical  automated  processing. 

Today,  separations  done  on  red- 
sensitive  films  are  identical  in  quality 
to  those  done  on  ortho  film.  In  most 
cases,  they  can  be  developed  in  the 
same  film  processors,  using  the  same 
chemistry  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

The  major  differences  between  red- 
and  blue-laser  scanning  reside  in  the 
nature  of  the  light  sources,  techniques 
used  for  electronic  dot  generation  and 
the  delivery  of  dot  patterns  to  the 
scanners'  recording  drums.  To  under¬ 
stand  these  differences,  it  is  helpful  to 
first  review  basic  scanner  operation. 

A  scanner  “reads”  original  art 
mounted  on  a  rotating  cylinder  using  a 
white-light  sensor  that  converts  color 
and  tone  into  electronic  data.  These 
data  are  processed  by  internal  com¬ 
puters  and  used  to  drive  a  dot  gener¬ 
ating  system.  A  laser  is  passed 
through  the  dot  generator. 


Here  the  coherent  light  is  split  into 
a  number  of  beams  that  proceed 
through  a  modulator  that  shapes  them 
into  dot  images.  These  dot  images 
then  exit  through  an  optical  recording 
system  that  works  like  a  zoom  lens  to 
focus  the  dots  to  the  desired  size  on 
the  separation  film,  which  is  mounted 
on  another  cylinder  rotating  in  syn¬ 
chronization  with  the  original  cylin¬ 
der. 

These  electronic  dot  generators, 
which  made  their  debut  in  1973, 
replaced  earlier  systems  in  which  a 
computer-modulated  laser  was 
passed  through  a  conventional  con¬ 
tact  screen  to  form  dots. 

In  systems  using  argon-ion  blue  las¬ 


ers  for  dot  generation,  the  laser  oper¬ 
ates  at  very  high  power  ( 1 ,700  watts). 
It  generates  so  much  heat  that  it  must 
be  enclosed  in  a  light-tight  housing 
cooled  by  purified  forced-air  ventila¬ 
tion. 

By  nature,  argon-ion  blue  lasers  are 
subject  to  variations  in  intensity  that 
are  aggravated  by  variations  in 
power,  so  they  must  be  fed  by  highly 
controlled,  ripple-free  power  sup¬ 
plies.  Complex  feedback  circuitry  is 
needed  to  sense  laser  output  variation 
and  compensate  for  it  by  regulating 
the  power  supply. 

The  helium-neon  red-laser  system, 
by  contrast,  provides  inherently 
stable  light  intensity.  It  operates  on 
only  a  half-watt  and  runs  cool,  so  it 
requires  no  power  supply,  no  forced- 
air  ventilated  enclosure  and  no  feed¬ 
back  circuitry. 

To  allow  for  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  light  output,  the  laser 
beam  is  passed  through  a  variable- 
density  disc  filter  that  can  be  rotated 
to  control  light  intensity.  The  red- 
laser  technique,  then,  not  only  greatly 
reduces  power  consumption  costs, 
but  also  cuts  initial  equipment  cost  by 
greatly  reducing  both  system  size  and 


complexity. 

Lower-power  operation  also  ordi¬ 
narily  gives  the  red  laser  a  three-year 
lifespan  —  twice  that  typical  of  blue 
lasers,  and  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
red  laser  is  roughly  half  that  of 
replacing  its  blue  counterpart. 

Along  with  red-laser  scanning  tech¬ 
nology  has  come  an  advanced-gener¬ 
ation  beam  splitter.  Earlier  beam 
splitters  typically  used  a  series  of  10 
polished-glass  slides  arranged  in  a 
louver-like  pattern.  The  original  laser 
beam  was  passed  axially  through  all 
10  slides,  each  of  which  reflected  part 
of  the  beam’s  light  outward,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axial  beam,  to  form  an 
(Continued  on  pu^e  134) 
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Management  System. 
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Designed  with  publishers  in  mind.  At  Concept,  we  know 
what  it  takes  to  manage  classified  advertising,  and  we’ve 
designed  into  ClassWorks  all  the  features  you’ll  need 
to  do  the  job.  These  are  just  a  few:  •  Account 
identification  •  Credit  checking  •  Complex  ad  runs 
•  Simplified  ad  scheduling  •  Billing  •  Rate  cal¬ 
culations  •  Modifications  •  Sales  reports 

ClassWorks  is  more  than  a  classified  ad  system. 

It’s  a  strategic  business  management  system  for 
single  or  multiple  publications.  Call  Concept  today  for  more 
information.  Then  put  ClassWorks  to  work  for  you. 

Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126  Monroe  St.,  Beaver  Dam, 

Wl  53916.  Tel:  (414)  887-3731.  Telefax:  (414)  887-0439. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


i  1988  CPS  ClassWorks  is  a  trademark  ol  Concept  PuOlIsliIng  Systems  Apple  and  Macmtosn  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc 


Scanners 

(Continued  from  page  132) 

array  of  10  parallel  beams. 

State-of-the-art  beam  splitters  now 
replace  the  glass-louver  system  with  a 
single  glass  slab  that  is  precisely 
shaped,  mirrored  on  one  side  and 
clear-polished  on  the  other,  so  that  a 
laser  beam  introduced  at  one  end 
“ricochets”  in  a  zigzag  pattern  along 
the  interior  of  the  glass.  Each  time  the 
beam  reflects  off  the  clear-polished 
interior  surface,  part  of  it  escapes; 
these  escaping  reflections  create  the 
parallel  array  of  10  beams. 

The  new  design  has  several  advan¬ 
tages. 

First,  because  all  the  reflecting  and 
beam  splitting  takes  place  inside  a 
single,  solid  slab  of  glass,  reflecting 
surfaces  cannot  vary,  so  critical 
beam-splitting  angles  remain  pre¬ 
cisely  locked  in.  In  the  earlier  design, 
the  louvered  slides  were  mechani¬ 
cally  mounted  and  precisely  adjusted. 
Mountings  occasionally  drifted  out  of 
adjustment,  requiring  manual  “tun¬ 
ing.” 

The  louver  system  also  contained 
multiple  reflective  and  transmissive 
surfaces  exposed  to  air.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  airborne  contaminants  on 
these  surfaces  would  gradually 
diminish  and  distort  the  beams  to  pro¬ 
duce  weak  or  deformed  dots.  Con¬ 
stant  air  movement  around  these  sur¬ 
faces  from  the  forced-air  ventilation 
required  with  blue  lasers  assured  a 
steady  supply  of  such  contami¬ 
nants,  from  dust  to  tobacco  smoke. 
Periodic  cleaning  was  necessary  to 
maintain  top  performance  and  “clean 
room”  conditions  were  advisable. 

Tuning  and  cleaning  resulted  in 
essential  but  expensive  routine  ser¬ 
vice  calls.  Beam  splitters  never 
become  dirty  with  the  new  slab  design 
because  all  reflective  planes  or  “sur¬ 
faces”  are  inside  the  glass.  Only  the 
clear,  polished  exterior  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  This  makes  cleaning  simpler  and 
faster.  On  red-laser  systems,  which 
have  no  forced-air  ventilation  to  stir 
up  dust,  the  cleanings  need  not  be 
frequent. 

In  either  system,  after  the  laser  dot 
beam  leaves  the  dot  generator,  it  still 
must  be  delivered  to  the  recording 
cylinder.  Here  is  observed  yet 
another  significant  difference 
between  blue-  and  red-laser  scanners. 
With  argon-ion  systems,  the  size  and 
heat  output  of  the  laser  and  dot  gener¬ 
ator  mandate  that  these  components 
be  housed  in  a  separate  cabinet  —  at 
best,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  scan¬ 
ner.  The  laser  dot  beam  must  be 
“piped”  to  the  scanner’s  recording 


head  through  a  fiber-optic  umbilical. 

This  invites  problems. 

First,  the  reciprocal  movement  of 
the  recording  head  as  it  addresses  its 
film  cylinder  constantly  flexes  this 
fiber-optic  bundle.  Over  time,  flexing 
can  change  the  transmissive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  fiber-optic  material,  causing 
dot  size  and  shape  variations  as  great 
as  five  percent. 

Second,  because  the  umbilical 
necessarily  travels  between  two 
machines  that  may  not  be  attached  to 
each  other,  it  often  is  left  in  a  loop  on 
the  floor.  There,  it  is  vulnerable  to 
being  stepped  on  or  bent  —  which 
can  force  replacement  of  the  cable, 
often  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  or  more. 

With  the  red-laser  system,  the  com¬ 
pact  laser  and  dot  generator  can  be 
mounted  directly  on  the  recording 
head.  This  eliminates  the  fiber  optic 
umbilical  and  its  potential  problems. 
It  also  reduces  the  overall  scanning 
system  footprint  by  doing  away  with 
an  add-on  cabinet. 

One  final  difference  between  the 
scanners  is  price.  Blue-laser  systems 
currently  start  around  $265,000.  Red- 
laser  systems  of  comparable  format 
and  function  cost  $50,000-$75,000 
less. 

Aside  from  these  differences,  state- 
of-the-art  scanners  of  either  type  offer 
identical  features.  Both  can  provide 
achromatic  technology,  which 
enables  production  of  sharper 
images,  reduces  color  ink  consump¬ 
tion  and  costs,  shortens  ink  drying 
time  and  allows  for  shorter  make- 
ready  times. 

Other  features  on  most  laser  scan¬ 
ners  include  multicolor  recording, 
independent  horizontal  and  vertical 
scaling,  cropping,  mirror  imaging  and 
register  mark  generation.  They  also 
can  be  interfaced  with  electronic 
retouching,  mask-cutting  (cadograph) 
and  other  components  to  allow 
growth  into  a  complete  electronic 
page  makeup  system. 

Red-  and  blue-laser  scanners  are 
available  in  both  large  and  small  for¬ 
mats  and  can  be  tailored  to  many 
applications,  including  pre-press 
facilities,  printers,  separation  houses, 
in-house  advertising  departments  and 
newspaper  or  magazine  publishers  — 
anywhere  high-quality  color  scan¬ 
ning  is  necessary. 

Red-laser  scanners  may  be  ideal 
machines  for  first-time  scanner  pur¬ 
chasers,  while  blue-laser  units  may 
remain  the  logical  choice  for  users 
who  are  upgrading  existing  blue-laser 
installations. 

In  any  case,  there  are  many  factors 
to  be  considered  before  making  the 
commitment  to  either  technology  of 
electronic  scanning.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  choice  is  available. 


S.F.  Chronicle  sues 
book  publisher 

The  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  filed  suit  against  a  New 
York-based  company  that  has  issued 
books  titled  Chronicle  of  the  20th 
Century  and  Chronicle  of  the  Year 
1987. 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  which 
also  owns  Chronicle  Books,  is  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  titles  violate  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  use  the  name  “Chroni¬ 
cle”  and  were  designed  to  mislead  the 
public  into  thinking  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newspaper. 

The  books  are  published  by  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publications  Inc.  of  New  York. 

Pages  of  the  books  use  newspaper- 
style  headlines,  illustrations  and  gen¬ 
eral  layout,  but  do  not  carry  a 
“Chronicle”  nameplate  at  the  top  and 
do  not  imitate  any  characteristics  of 
the  San  Francisco  newspaper. 

The  suit  said  the  books  identify  the 
publisher  on  the  outside  cover  only  as 
“Chronicle”  and  only  on  the  inside 
title  page  does  the  reader  learn  the 
publisher  is  Chronicle  Publications 
Inc.  of  New  York. 

The  suit  said  the  public  has  come  to 
identify  the  name  Chronicle  with  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper  and  would 
believe  that  the  newspaper  has  “guar¬ 
anteed  the  quality  of  these  goods.” 

The  suit  claims  false  advertising 
and  unfair  competition  and  is  seeking 
a  court  order  to  require  Chronicle 
Publishing  to  change  its  name,  surren¬ 
der  any  unsold  materials  bearing  the 
“Chronicle”  name  and  turn  over  any 
profits  it  made  from  the  use  of  the 
name. 

College  paper  back 
on  top  of  WSJ 

Wall  Street  Journal  circulation 
crews  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  have  agreed 
to  return  a  free  distribution  newspa¬ 
per  to  its  top  row  spot  on  news  racks 
in  a  local  mall. 

The  Journal  crews,  who  were 
replacing  old  vending  boxes  with  new 
ones,  put  their  newspaper  atop  the 
Colorado  Daily,  with  16,000  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  Daily,  which  is  popular  with 
University  of  Colorado  students,  has 
held  the  top  spot  at  the  mall  since  it 
was  constructed  10  years  age. 

Free  newspapers  are  displayed  in 
boxes  owned  by  the  city,  while  paid 
circulation  newspapers  own  their 
boxes. 

“There  is  a  protocol,”  said  Daily 
publisher  Dennis  DuBe.  “You  don’t 
raise  yourself  by  standing  on  some¬ 
one  else.  That’s  not  courteous.” 
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One  sheet  of  paper  that  shows  it  all,  and  only 
one  system  supplier  that  can  realize  the  plan. 

Press  Computer  Systems  has  Tribune,  the  only  integrated 
publishing  system  that  covers  every  department 
-  and  we  know  newspapers,  of  course! 


INTEGRATED  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  FOR  GROWTH  AND  PROFIT 


PRESS  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  INC. 
1-800-441-6466 


Too  leveraged 


Singleton  to  sell  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  his  longtime  business 
associate,  but  hell  still  retain  a  minority  interest  in  the  paper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

W.  Dean  Singleton,  chief  executive 
of  Media  News  Holdings,  announced 
that  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  is  being 
sold  to  DTH  Media  Inc.,  a  new  com¬ 
pany  led  by  John  Buzzetta,  a  long-ime 
business  associate  and  minority 
shareholder  in  Media  News. 

A  sale  price  was  not  announced, 
but  press  reports  said  the  transaction 
was  for  around  $140  million. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  report¬ 
edly  had  revenues  last  year  of  $112 
million  and  an  operating  profit  of  $12 
million.  Singleton  would  not  confirm 
those  precise  figures  but  said  they 
were  basically  accurate. 

Media  News  Holdings  will  have  a 
minority  interest  in  DTH  Media. 
Other  investors  in  the  new  company 
are  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  and  Equitable 
Capital  Management.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  is  the  lead  bank. 

As  a  result  of  its  minority  stake  in 
DTH  Media,  Singleton  told  E&P, 
Media  News  Holdings  will  “still  own 
a  substantial  piece  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald.”  He  did  not  cite  a  figure,  but 
press  reports  said  Media  News  will 
reinvest  $20  million  with  DTH  for 
about  a  20%  interest  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Media  News  Holdings  also  has  an 
option  to  buy  out  Buzzetta’s  7% 
minority  stake  and  will  “likely  exer¬ 
cise  it,”  Singleton  said.  However, 
Buzzetta  stated  that  no  discussions 
are  taking  place  concerning  the  sale  of 
his  Media  News  stock. 

Last  year  Media  News  Holdings 
helped  MediaOne  Inc.,  another  com¬ 
pany  newly  formed  by  Buzzetta, 
acquire  the  Scrantonian  Tribune  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  Media  News  provided 
cash  for  the  down  payment  and  has 
the  option  to  exchange  its  note  for  a 
40%  stake  in  the  newspaper. 

Media  News  acquired  the  Times 
Herald  from  Times  Mirror  Co.  in  1986 
for  $110  million,  with  a  $50-million 
cash  down  payment  and  a  $60-million 
12-year  note.  However,  the  effective 
price  was  actually  $83  million  since 
Media  News  got  to  keep  $7  million  in 
cash  the  Times  Herald  had  in  the  bank 
and  also  received  a  $20-million  dis¬ 
count  for  paying  early.  The  note  on 


the  Times  Herald  was  paid  off  at  the 
same  time  Singleton  purchased  the 
Denver  Post  from  Times  Mirror. 

In  addition  to  the  Times  Herald, 
Media  News  Holdings,  whose  princi¬ 
pal  shareholders  are  Singleton  and 
Richard  Scudder,  also  owns  the 
Houston  Post  and  two  dailies  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  Gloucester 
County  Times  and  Today’s  Sunbeam. 

Singleton  and  Scudder  together 
own  the  Denver  Post,  but  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  equity  financing,  holds  an 
option  to  convert  its  note  into  a  40% 
interest.  Buzzetta’s  acquisition  of  the 
Scranton  newspaper  was  modeled  on 
the  Denver  Post  deal. 


“There  was  absolutely 
no  pressure  from  the 
banks  to  sell  the  Times 
Herald.” 


Singleton  and  Scudder  also  own 
60%  of  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  17  dailies  and  20  non¬ 
dailies.  Media  General  owns  the  other 
40%  stake  in  Garden  State. 

Media  News  Group  is  an  “umbrella 
company”  that  operates  the  various 
newspapers,  Singleton  said. 

Singleton  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  leveraged  buyouts  to  acquire 
newspapers.  Such  transactions 
involve  using  the  acquired  property’s 
own  cash  flow  to  pay  off  the  bank 
debt. 

There  was  widespread  speculation 
that  Singleton  sold  the  Times  Herald 
because  he  was  having  trouble  meet¬ 
ing  his  debts  and  his  bankers  wanted 
him  to  sell  off  one  of  his  three  major 
dailies. 

However,  Singleton  strongly 
denied  that  financial  difficulty  was  the 
reason  for  the  sale. 

Buzzetta’s  “very  attractive  offer” 
was  made  “out  of  the  blue”  during 
the  ANPA  convention  in  Honolulu, 
Singleton  said. 

“This  was  the  right  thing  to  do  for 
the  company.  We  were  a  little  too 
leveraged  in  Dallas  and  Houston  con¬ 


sidering  the  state  of  the  Texas  eco¬ 
nomy,”  he  continued.  “The  economy 
is  turning  well  in  Houston,  not  in  Dal¬ 
las.  This  puts  Media  News  [Holdings] 
in  an  outstanding  financial  position  to 
make  other  acquisitions.” 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  also  be 
used  to  pay  off  remaining  debt  on  the 
Times  Herald  and  “a  piece”  of  the 
Houston  Post’s  debt,  Singleton  said. 
“They’re  one  company.” 

Another  reason  for  the  sale, 
according  to  some  observers,  is  that 
the  Houston  Post  and  Denver  Post 
have  better  prospects  for  improving 
their  market  position  against  the  com¬ 
petition  than  the  Times  Herald  does 
against  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“He  thinks  the  competition  in 
Houston  and  Denver  is  not  as  tough 
as  it  is  [in  Dallas],”  commented  one 
observer. 

George  Lenher,  a  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust,  a 
subsidiary  of  The  Bank  of  Boston, 
said  Singleton  was  not  in  any  financial 
trouble  with  his  bankers. 

“I’ve  been  involved  in  e''ery  major 
purchase  that  he’s  financed  with 
banks,”  Lenher  stated.  “At  no  time 
during  our  relationship  has  there  been 
any  problem  between  Dean  and  his 
banks. 

“He  could  service  his  debt,  and  we 
were  confident  he  was  going  to  be 
able  to  service  the  debt,  but  Dean  felt 
that  with  the  prospects  for  1989,  and 
the  offer  he  had,  the  prudent  thing  to 
do  was  sell  the  Times  Herald.  If 
you’re  going  to  reduce  your  expo¬ 
sure,  you  reduce  where  there’s  the 
least  long-term  impact  for  your  com¬ 
pany.” 

Singleton  informed  his  bankers  in 
advance  that  he  intended  to  sell  the 
Times  Herald,  and  “we  concurred” 
with  his  reasons,  Lenher  said.  “There 
was  absolutely  no  pressure  from  the 
banks  to  sell  the  Times  Herald.” 

Lenher  credited  Singleton  with 
improving  the  Times  Herald’s  oper¬ 
ating  performance. 

Buzzetta  said  he  had  known  Single- 
ton  for  10  years.  They  met  when  he 
was  an  executive  with  Allbritton 
Communications  and  Singleton  was 
president  of  the  newspaper  division. 

(Continued  on  page  149) 
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everyone  needs  the  PC! 

First  it  seemed  that  just  one  newspaper  department  needed  a  PC,  then  other  departments 
began  to  see  the  benefits  of  having  a  PC.  Suddenly,  all  the  departments  needed  a  PC!  Does  this 
sound  familiar? 

Over  the  past  5  years.  Personal  Computers  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and  more  and  more  newspapers  are  relying  on  these  time-saving  (and 
money-saving)  wonder  machines.  Newspapers  are  using  PCs  in  editorial,  classified,  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  circulation  and  general  business.  E&P  recognizes  the  important  role  the  PC  is 
playing  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  therefore  in  the  working  lives  of  our  readers.  Our  readers 
want  and  need  to  know  more  about  the  PC,  its  applications,  peripheral  capabilities,  programs 
available ,  costs,  installation  and  varieties.  That’s  why  we’ve  decided  to  do  an  extensive  special 
editorial  focus  on  the  Personal  Computer  and  how  it  relates  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

You’ll  want  to  have  your  PC  equipment  or  PC  related  products  showcased  in  E&P’s  special 
September  3rd  Personal  Computer  issue.  This  issue  will  be  read  by  over  81,000*  newspaper 
professionals  and  is  sure  to  be  a  big  and  popular  issue.  Don’t  miss  this  exclusive  advertising 
opportunity  for  your  products! 

*includes  pass-along  readership. 

CALL  NOW  AND  RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE! 

Advertising  Deadlines:  Space  Reservations:  August  24  Advertising  Material:  August  26 
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Flexo  future 

(Continued  from  page  128) 

Fine  screens  and  rapid  drying  mean 
that  flexo  requires  greater  attention 
than  offset. 

“There  will  be  less  clogging  with 
people  who  are  more  conscious  of  it,” 
said  Heurich. 

Although  ceramic  anilox  does  offer 
a  more  gradual  density  decline  than 
its  chrome  counterpart  (owing  to  the 
fact  that  ceramic  rolls  have  spacious 
basin-shaped  cells,  while  cells  in 
chrome  rolls  are  inverted  triangles), 
finer  screens  in  both  show  a  much 
greater  reduction  in  cell  volume. 

Motter’s  research  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  cell  volume  decreases  by 
96%  when  only  67%  of  the  cell  depth 
is  lost  to  wear.  That  67%  loss  of  depth 
is  achieved  when  only  about  the  same 
percent  of  the  relatively  thin  chrome 
plating  over  the  copper  base  is  worn. 

The  same  67%  loss  of  depth  on 
ceramic  rolls  results  in  a  67%  decline 
in  cell  volume.  The  deeper  cells  in 
3()0-line  screens  experience  a  smaller 
loss  of  volume:  less  than  half  the  fine- 
screen  loss  for  ceramic,  but  more  than 
two-thirds  the  fine-screen  loss  for 
chrome. 

Adherence  to  specifications  is 
another  improvement  on  the  way,  as 
press  crews  become  accustomed  to 
the  simpler  equipment’s  more  precise 
requirements.  There  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  flexo’s  assets  are  achiev¬ 
able  only  with  greater  attention  to  the 
process. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Flexo,  Greater 
Buffalo  Press’s  Len  Rosenberg  con¬ 
firmed  Miami  Herald  operations  vice 
president  Boykin  Wright’s  own 
assessment,  writing  that  “the  process 
requires  extreme  tolerances  which  we 
are  not  used  to.  It’s  a  matter  of  correct 
preparation.  If  everything  fits,  it  runs 
like  gangbusters;  if  not,  we  have 
problems.” 

Rosenberg  also  listed  the  difficulty 
of  producing  the  ink  that  “looks  so 
good”  on  paper  (Greater  Buffalo 
manufactures  its  own  flexo  inks)  and 
linting  problems  when  paper  “does 
not  meet  the  standard  specs.” 

With  increasing  acceptance  of  flex¬ 
ography,  Andrew  J.  Schipke,  flexo 
operations  director  for  MAN- 
Roland’s  Newspaper  Press  Division, 
worried  that  there  had  been  some  loss 
of  attention  to  technical  aspects  and 
quality  concerns  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  comparable  to  an  “opera¬ 
tional  laxity”  acknowledged  on  the 
production  side. 

With  acceptance,  he  told  E&P, 
manufacturers  began  addressing  the 


market  at  the  expense  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy. 

“I  don’t  see  the  fight  is  there  as 
much  as  it  was,”  he  offered,  referring 
to  the  focus  on  quality  apparent  when 
newspaper  flexo  was  introduced  in 
the  early  1980s.  Echoing  Teplitzky, 
he  doesn’t  “think  we’ve  seen 
[flexo’s]  final  potential.” 

Flexography’s  final  potential  for 
newspapers  may  mean  more  busi¬ 
ness:  their  own  and  that  of  others. 
Teplitzky  believes  that  those  who 
master  flexo  can  profitably  diversify, 
printing  color  tabs  for  tv,  better  Sun¬ 
day  sections  (including  color  comics) 
and  advertising  inserts. 

Already,  “in  the  brand-new  [flexo] 
market  of  commercial  printing,” 
Flexo  editor  Joel  J.  Shulman  expects 
that  inserts  are  “likely  to  explode 
upon  the  industry  this  year.” 

In  his  outlook  for  1988,  Shulman 
saw  new  or  further  newspaper  com¬ 
mitments  (worldwide)  to  flexo  at 
“about  triple  the  rate  for  1987.” 

For  its  part,  the  ANPA  will  be  con¬ 
ducting  flexo  tests  and  has  put 
together  a  task  force  that  includes 
Scripps  Howard  production  director 
Frank  Eary,  Washington  Post  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  vice  president 
Thomas  O.  Might  and  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  operations  director 
Jerry  S.  DeHimer. 

Speaking  in  Atlanta  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  flexo  symposium  in  March, 
ANPA  technical  research  director 
George  Cashau  said  the  goal  of  testing 
would  be  to  “find  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  of  materials”  to  produce  the  best 
newspapers. 

Tests  will  employ  a  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  press  donated  by  the 
Providence  Journal  and  a  TKS  flexo 
conversion  press  with  which  “We 
should  be  able  to  simulate  production 
conditions  with  no  problem,”  com¬ 
mented  Cashau. 

For  test  purposes,  the  anilox  for  the 
TKS  press  has  four  different  cell  vol¬ 
umes.  Its  plate  cylinder  is  undercut  by 
60-and  80-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
Also,  several  different  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  are  developing  color  test  mate¬ 
rials.  Manufacturers  will  be  invited  to 
participate,  and  “to  date,”  said 
Cashau,  “all  the  vendors  have  been 
extremely  generous”  with  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Testing  will  change  one  variable  at 
a  time  “to  determine  its  effects  on 
other  constants,”  according  to 
Cashau,  who  noted  that  plates  will  be 
the  first  subject  of  testing. 

Ink,  newsprint,  anilox  cell  count, 
plate  cushioning  and  press  speed  will 
remain  constant  while  plates  are 
tested  for  fill-in  (plugging),  print 
quality,  dot  retention  and  surface  uni¬ 
formity.  Temperature  and  humidity 


will  be  regularly  monitored  and 
recorded. 

Other  characteristics  that  will  be 
checked  are  ink  viscosities  and  the 
effects  of  press  speeds,  which  will  be 
maintained  during  plate  testing  but 
can  be  changed  to  observe  how  it 
affects  flexo  printing  —  “which 
everybody  assures  me  it  does,” 
Cashau  added. 

Subsequent  testing  will  cover  ink, 
newsprint,  cushions  and  anilox  rolls. 
Results  from  each  area  of  testing  will 
be  reported,  and  a  final  report  will 
also  be  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
program. 

“From  this  research  we  hope  to 
develop  guidelines.”  said  Cashau,  for 
each  component  and  for  various  com¬ 
binations. 

Joint  newsprint 
mill  planned 
in  Venezuela 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  Bowater  Inc. 
and  the  Venezuelan  government 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  providing  for 
construction  and  operation  of  a 
200,()()0-ton  newsprint  mill  on  the  Ori¬ 
noco  River.  The  design  anticipates 
the  later  addition  of  a  second  mill. 

Pending  financing  and  approval, 
start-up  is  expected  by  the  end  of 
1991. 

“I  believe  this  will  be  one  of  the 
lowest-cost  mills  in  the  world,”  said 
Abitibi  chairman  Bernd  K.  Koken, 
noting  availablity  of  low-cost  power 
from  the  state-owned  Guri  hydro¬ 
electric  dam,  abundant  resources,  a 
skilled  labor  force  and  necessary 
transportation. 

The  river  will  facilitate  shipping 
newsprint,  most  of  which  will  be 
exported,  according  to  Abitibi.  The 
large  Canadian  and  U.S  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  companies  (which  will  indepen¬ 
dently  market  the  product)  will  seek 
financing,  and  manage  the  mill’s 
design,  construction,  equipping  and 
operation. 

According  to  Abitibi,  Caribbean 
pine  planted  several  years  ago  on 
more  than  617,000  acres  offers  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fiber  source.  Said  to  be  com¬ 
parable  to  southern  pine’s  papermak¬ 
ing  qualities,  the  species  matures  in  12 
to  13  years. 

Monitor  separates 
print,  b’cast  group 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  separated  its  print 
and  broadcast  publications  group. 
The  Monitor  will  now  have  two 
groups:  one  responsible  for  providing 
print  news  and  global  information  ser¬ 
vices;  and  one  for  broadcast  services. 
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Fill-in  problems  and  flexo 

Sometimes  it’s  a  probiem,  sometimes  it’s  not 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“Randomly  dispersed  tiny  black 
dots  in  shadow  areas  of  halftones” 
was  John  R.  Rodney’s  description  of 
the  most  common  manifestation  of 
flexo  plate  fill-in. 

“I  rarely  see  it  in  the  highlight  areas 
or  upper  midtones,”  he  added. 

According  to  Rodney,  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  very  similar  to  the  lint  build-up  on 
offset  blanket  cylinders. 

Drawing  on  his  own  experience  as 
production  director  at  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press-Herald,  as  well  as  that 
of  other  flexo  users,  Rodney  dis¬ 
cussed  aspects  of  the  problem  at  the 
March  ANPA  newspaper  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing  symposium. 

While  at  some  flexo  operations  fill- 
in  (plugging)  is  persistent,  elsewhere 
it  is  inconsistent  or  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

From  his  survey  of  other  flexo 
users,  Rodney  found  the  “results 
tend  to  cluster  in  the  40,000  to 
100,000”  impression  range  (about 
what  is  expected  in  offset,  he  noted). 

As  a  condition,  plugging  varies 
according  to  local  conditions;  as  a 
problem,  it  varies  with  permissible 
quality  levels. 

One  aspect  of  local  conditions  is 
plate  choice.  Composition  and  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  for  each 
plate  are  “distinctly  different,”  said 
Rodney. 

Maine  coast  weather,  another  local 
condition,  was  cited  by  Rodney,  who 
believes  “humidity  at  the  printing 
couple  is  a  factor,”  and  has  observed 
changes  as  pressroom  temperature 
and  humidity  were  varied.  Static 
charge,  greatly  affected  by  humidity 
level,  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
contributor  to  the  dynamics  of  fill-in. 

Using  slides  created  from  electron 
microscopy,  Rodney  was  able  to 
show  that  the  actual  dots  were  fine  in 
filled-in  areas.  At  high  magnifica¬ 
tions,  the  many  little  black  spots  that 
created  the  plugging  were  between 
the  shadow  dots. 

Further,  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  the  “matting”  material  was 
fibrous  and  overlay  some  open  sha¬ 
dow  dots. 

“As  you  go  up,  there  is  less  plate 
area  for  it  to  stick  to,”  Rodney 
pointed  out,  perhaps  explaining  why 


the  condition  exists  almost  solely  in 
the  shadows  and  low-midtone  areas. 

Though  drying  ink  may  cause 
newsprint  fiber  to  adhere  to  a  plate,  it 


appeared  that  ink  alone  was  not  the 
cause;  nor  was  it  filling  the  smaller 
dots. 

(Continued  on  page  153) 
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back  to  being  number  one  for  hard 
news,”  he  said.  When  it  is  sold  on  tv, 
tv  should  be  used  for  what  it  is;  enter¬ 
tainment.  “Even  though  the  product 
is  serious,  you  don’t  have  to  be  so 
serious”  in  the  advertising. 

Following  a  primarily  policy- 
oriented  speech,  former  Colorado 
senator  and  presidential  contender 
Gary  Hart  —  who  commented  that 
he  has  “sold  quite  a  few  newspapers 
in  my  time”  —  responded  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  member  of  the  group 
about  his  criticism  of  the  press  and 
what  he  thinks  its  role  should  be  if  not 
to  divulge  information  such  as  in  his 


that  work  to  promote  literacy. 

The  newspaper  is  in  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  because  it  can  get  a  lot  of  people 
to  give,  he  continued.  Readers  trust 
the  newspaper,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  money  goes  directly  to  the  organi¬ 
zations  without  deductions  for  news¬ 
paper  overhead  costs. 

Every  newspaper  interested  in 
raising  and  giving  money  needs  to 
assess  what  is  going  on  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  what  the  community  needs 
are.  The  paper’s  own  newsroom  is  a 
good  source  for  that  information, 
Goodban  said. 

When  it  comes  to  giving  away  its 
own  money,  however,  Goodban  said 
that  the  newspaper  industry  does  not 
have  a  great  record.  Although  some 
independent  groups  —  such  as  the 
Gannett  Foundation  and  the  Hearst 
Foundation  —  have  been  set  up,  they 


. . .  marketing  people  should  understand  the 
thought  and  soul-searching  that  goes  into  the 
editorial  process. 


“What  I  was  critical  of  was  that 
after  leaving  the  race  in  ’87,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  the  system  that  converted  can¬ 
didates  into  the  hunted  and  the  report¬ 
ers  into  the  hunters,”  Hart  said. 

“I  was  critical  of  the  treatment  of 
my  family,  and  that  was  really 
bad  .  .  .  over  200  reporters  looking  in 
my  windows  with  high-powered 
lenses,  trucks  with  whole  tv  stations 
camped  out,  helicopters  hovering 
over  my  house  ...  I  don’t  know 
what  they  were  looking  for.  The 
whole  experience  was  brutal  to  my 
wife  and  children,  and  that  more  than 
anything  else  made  me  angry. 

“In  1987,  I  said,  as  concerned 
Americans,  we  ought  to  think  about 
what  is  happening  to  us,  where  pri¬ 
vate  lives  become  more  important 
than  foreign  policy,  and  what  justifies 
spying  or  looking  into  people’s  win¬ 
dows,”  Hart  said. 

In  a  breakout  session  on  corporate 
giving,  Nicholas  Goodban,  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  explained  that  giving  away 
money  can  be  in  the  newspaper’s  self 
interest. 

The  newspaper  is  seen  as  part  of  the 
community,  and  it  should  participate, 
he  said,  adding  that  corporate  giving 
can  help  form  relationships  and  part¬ 
nerships  with  the  community.  Giving 
can  also  help  the  newspaper’s  image 
and,  if  the  newspaper  thinks  about 
how  it  wants  to  influence  and  shape 
the  community,  it  can  do  so  through 
giving  to  organizations  such  as  those 


are  separate  from  the  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  newspapers. 

Not  many  newspapers  give  away 
corporate  profits,  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  Boston  Globe,  New  York  Times 
and  Times  Mirror  Co.  as  some  who 
do. 

When  considering  a  donation  to  an 
organization,  Goodban  suggested 
evaluating  the  group  by  looking  into 
its  background,  seeing  what  its  pro¬ 
posed  purpose  is  and  if  it  does  what  it 
says  it  is  set  up  to  do,  considering  if 
the  donation  is  realistic,  and  checking 
the  finances  of  the  organization  being 
considered. 

There  is  a  lot  of  duplication  of  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  Goodban  said  that  is 
needed,  especially  in  a  big  city. 

Newspaper  organizations  consid¬ 
ering  beginning  a  corporate  giving 
program  should  read  the  papers  and 
talk  to  people  in  the  newsroom,  in 
philanthropy  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  although  Goodban  stresses  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  just  putting 
money  in  the  same  areas  as  other 
corporations. 

“Every  company  has  to  decide 
what  works  for  it,”  and  they’re  all 
different,  he  said.  You  have  to  “work 
within  the  framework  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

A  target  figure  of  2%  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  company’s  profits  was  suggested 
by  Goodban. 

Setting  up  a  foundation  can  allow  a 
newspaper  company  to  put  money  in 
and  get  dividends  and  interest  on  its 


initial  outlay,  and  can  make  donations 
more  constant  even  if  profits  are 
down. 

An  unusual  panel  discussion  about 
making  tough  editorial  decisions  on 
controversial  subjects  was  included 
in  the  breakout  sessions,  because 
marketing  people  can  also  find  them¬ 
selves  drawn  into  discussions  about 
news  coverage,  explained  panel  mod¬ 
erator  Pat  McMahon,  director  of 
community  relations  at  the  Calgary 
(Alberta)  Herald. 

Marketing  people  are  sometimes 
called  upon  by  outsiders  to  explain 
the  coverage  decisions  of  the  editorial 
department,  which  is  not  easy  to  do 
without  a  news  background,  he  said. 
Thus,  marketing  people  should 
understand  the  thought  and  soul- 
searching  that  goes  into  the  editorial 
process. 

“Editors  do  care  about  good  taste 
and  they  do  care  about  the  readers,” 
McMahon  said. 

The  “ABCs  of  Literacy”  involve 
admitting  there  is  ajob  to  be  done  and 
creating  awareness;  background 
work  to  establish  the  needs  of  the 
community,  the  company  and  the 
individual  needing  help;  and  commit¬ 
ment. 

With  input  from  those  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  breakout  session,  Los 
Angeles  Times  reading  lab  adminis¬ 
trator  Barbara  Neder  outlined  some 
of  the  things  newspapers  can  do  when 
starting  to  get  involved  in  a  literacy 
campaign. 

An  awareness  committee  should  be 
started  to  get  the  community  and  per¬ 
haps  other  media  involved;  research 
should  be  conducted  to  see  what  is 
being  done  both  in  the  community  and 
elsewhere;  and  the  paper  can  help 
build  a  force  of  tutors  and  services 
through  house  ads  soliciting  volun¬ 
teers. 

Neder  pointed  out  that  the  support 
people  —  friends  and  relatives  of  illit¬ 
erate  people  who  help  them  by  read¬ 
ing  to  them  —  are  often  newspaper 
readers. 

A  paper  also  needs  to  customize 
what  it  can  do,  such  as  providing 
English  as  a  second  language  in  some 
communities,  she  said. 

Panelist  Ezell  Cox,  community 
relations  manager  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  added  that  every  newspa¬ 
per  looking  to  get  involved  in  a  liter¬ 
acy  program  should  put  together  a 
task  force  made  up  of  managers  from 
all  departments  to  figure  out  how  the 
newspaper  can  implement  a  program. 

Neder  noted  that  this  chore  should 
not  be  dumped  on  Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 
cation  staffers,  although  they  should 
be  included  in  the  work  force. 

In  addition,  sometimes  it  is  easy  to 
create  awareness  through  an  event. 
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such  as  National  Newspaper  Literacy 
Day  on  Sept.  8  or  individual,  self¬ 
generated  events  such  as  book  fairs 
and  parent  workshops,  Neder  said. 

Cox  added  that  newspapers  can  set 
up  training  programs  for  employees  to 
become  tutors  and  can  set  aside  space 
in  their  buildings  where  the  tutoring 
could  take  place. 

Direct  marketing  —  a  specific  offer 
to  a  targeted  group  asking  for  a 
response  —  is  capable  of  both  selling 
and  improving  cost  effectiveness  by 
providing  information  about  market 
buying  behavior  and  testing  at  a  low 
risk,  according  to  Candace  Medd, 
promotion  director  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

A  successful  direct  marketing 
effort  must  have  a  number  of  essential 
elements,  she  explained  during  a 
breakout  session,  including:  a  house¬ 
hold  data  base  and  system  capabili¬ 
ties;  product  fit;  good  distribution  and 
service;  defined  prospects;  resources 
to  use  a  variety  of  tactics;  a  process  to 
draw  correct  conclusions;  and  cre¬ 
ative  development  capability. 

When  selecting  tactics,  Medd  sug¬ 
gested  some  factors  to  consider,  such 
as  the  demographic  profile  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  commuting,  market  growth  and 
mobility;  the  success  of  Advo  in  the 
market,  the  target  audience  and  the 
product  being  tested. 

To  increase  cost  and  order  volume 
efficiencies,  direct  marketing  projects 
need  to  be  researched  and  tested,  she 
noted. 

In  addition,  Medd  outlined  two 
“commandments”  for  creative: 
Don’t  sacrifice  straightforward  com¬ 
munications  for  clever;  and  Don't 
substitute  great  graphics  for  graphic 
copy. 

The  proper  utilization  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  very  difficult, 
according  to  Bob  Marker,  president 
of  Robert  S.  Marker  Inc.  in  New 
York,  who  offered  some  tips  on 
working  with  an  agency. 

When  briefing  and  directing  the 
agency,  set  a  tone  of  conviction  and 
enthusiasm;  define  the  problem,  not 
the  solution;  explain  any  restrictions; 
expect  unexpected  questions  from 
the  agency  people;  stretch  the  agency 
talent;  and  give  the  agency  plenty  of 
leeway,  he  said. 

When  judging  the  presentation,  be 
an  advisor,  not  an  authority.  Marker 
suggested.  Be  open-minded  and 
speak  only  for  yourself;  don't  take 
notes,  but  listen;  make  general  com¬ 
ments  first,  specific  comments  sec¬ 
ond;  be  honest  and  candid;  take  your 
time;  give  reasons  for  your  com¬ 
ments;  don’t  nitpick;  do  not  show  the 
prospective  ads  around;  be  apprecia¬ 
tive;  manage  reactions  in  group 
meetings  by  establishing  who  is  in 


charge  and  who  the  agency  must  lis¬ 
ten  to;  and  summarize  and  specify  the 
next  steps  to  take. 

“60  Minutes”  commentator  and 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
Andy  Rooney  told  the  INMA  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  feels  the  newspaper, 
especially  on  Sunday,  is  getting  too 
close  to  the  advertising  saturation 
point,  although  he  thinks  newspapers 
are  better  today  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

Television  reached  the  saturation 
point  years  ago,  he  said,  noting  that 
his  pieces  on  “60  Minutes”  are  now 
about  20%  shorter  than  they  were 
four  or  five  years  ago  as  advertising 
keeps  chipping  away  at  the  time  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  show. 

“Gradually,  the  experience  of 


picking  up  a  newspaper  or  watching  a 
television  show  has  been  less  satisfy¬ 
ing  because  of  the  intrusion  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  Rooney  said,  adding  that 
newspapers  are  going  to  be  slow  to 
feel  that  because  readers  are  loyal  to 
their  papers. 

There  is  “no  question  our  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  country  is  good”  and 
Rooney  said  he  has  no  doubt  about 
the  benefits  of  advertising,  but  the 
Tribune  Media  Services  syndicated 
columnist  said  he  is  concerned  that 
newspaper  companies  will  spend 
more  on  selling  than  on  the  product 
itself 

“I’m  not  interested  in  color  on  Page 
One  .  .  .  [I’m]  more  interested  in 
seeing  money  spent  on  good  report- 
(Continiied  on  page  153) 
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likely  to  be  a  problem,  given  the  use  of  spray  bar  dampen¬ 
ing  and  laying  down  the  water  first  from  a  dampening 
roller  —  placing  the  ink  in  contact  with  as  little  water  as  is 
necessary  to  print. 

Alexander  stressed  that  with  the  anilox,  the  three  colors 
always  look  alike. 

Now,  he  said,  “we’re  fighting  with  the  press  operators 
and  using  densitometers”  to  get  a  color  match.  “They  get 
some  real  good  solid  life  out  of  their  anilox,”  he  added. 

Fuller  believes  “you  lose  a  lot  of  flexibility,”  most 
notably  with  color.  “The  Japanese  don’t  run  color  the  way 
we  do.” 

While  “the  b-b’s  work  in  good  form,”  it  is  blanket-to- 
blanket  spot  color  for  the  most  part.  “They  don’t  go  from 
unit  to  unit  as  we  do,”  Fuller  noted.  And  because  the 
presses  are  “not  reversible  .  .  .  you  must  run  through  a 
bay  window.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  them.” 

“I  definitely  don’t  think  that’s  true,”  the  Post’s  Alexan¬ 
der  said  of  the  flexibility  issue,  noting  that  American  TKS 
users  are  already  handling  a  similar  situation. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  like  Tampa  a  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  operation,  has  been  considering  relocation  to  a  new 
plant  (see  story  beginning  on  Page  14)  and  is  looking  at 
pressmakers  on  three  continents. 

“Right  now,  we’re  in  negotiations  with  [all  of]  them,” 
said  Gerald  Estes,  senior  vice  president  at  Richmond.  “I 
think  we’d  like  to  have  a  provision  for  keyless  in  the 
future  —  a  retrofit,”  Estes  told  E&P. 

Noting  that  his  papers  are  “looking  for  considerably 
more  color  capacity”  (a  “dramatic”  increase),  Estes 
added  that  he  was  very  impressed  .  .  .  “especially  with 
their  [TKS’s]  common-impression  color.” 

Mitsubishi’s  keyless  offset  press  was  developed  jointly 
with  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  which,  with  a  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  circulation  of  14.6  million,  enjoys  the 
world’s  largest  circulation.  It  uses  the  new  presses  at  two 
of  its  10  printing  sites. 

Ground  was  broken  at  the  newer  of  the  sites,  Yoko¬ 
hama,  in  February  1987;  presses  were  in  by  that  October 
and  on  edition  Dec.  20.  (Letterpress  operations  at  several 
other  Yomiuri  plants  use  TKS  keyless  conversions). 

The  operation  at  Yokohama  consists  of  four  six-unit 
lines  with  six  folders  on  24  black  units  and  eight  dedicated 
four-color  common  impression  satellite  units  (conven¬ 
tional  inking)  and  two  dryers  on  the  ends  of  lines  for  coated 
stock,  ad  supplements  (extra  ink)  and  color  comics  (color 
on  both  sides  of  web). 

Within  the  year,  the  plant  will  receive  another  eight 
keyless  units,  two  folders  and  two  satellite  units.  It  now 
prints  about  10%  of  the  total  morning-evening  circulation. 

The  ink  film  applied  to  the  fountain  roller  is  doctored  for 
uniform  thickness  and  passed  by  transfer  roller  to  a  cop¬ 
per-covered  doctor  roller. 

Any  ghost  image  or  uneven  ink  accumulation  caused  by 
the  image  on  the  plate  is  doctored  off  and  the  ink  returned 
to  the  fountain.  Running  adjustment  of  ink  density  “across 
the  web”  is  effected  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  fountain 
roller. 

In  all,  there  are  six  rollers  for  each  plate  cylinder, 
including  two  form  rollers. 

Paul  Dickinson,  Mitsubishi  International  Corp.  U.S. 
sales  representative,  estimated  a  doctor  roller  would  last 
about  80  million  plate  cylinder  revolutions,  with  blade 
changes  about  every  Wi  million  revolutions.  Plate  cylin¬ 
der  speed  (at  maximum  rated  75,000  cph)  is  625  rpm. 


which  equals  a  roller  life  of  more  than  2,100  hours  and 
blade  life  of  about  240  hours.  Production  rates,  however, 
according  to  Hiroyuki  Oguchi,  Yomiuri  general  manager/ 
technical,  averaged  50,000  cph,  with  actual  press  speeds 
of  around  60,000  at  Fukushima  and  higher  at  Yokohama. 

Ink  mileage  was  estimated  at  2(X)g/4,000pp,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one  ounce  per  570  pages  (7!/8lbs.  of  product  at 
80pp/lb.). 

Among  the  benefits  expected  of  keyless  offset  is  less 
waste.  Fukushima  reported  printed  waste  under  2%; 
Yokohama  reported  2.5%  printing  waste,  with  start-up 
waste  at  20-30  copies  for  black  and  70-100  copies  run 
before  process  color  for  one  page  came  in. 

Other  benefits  include  a  lower  level  of  required  exper¬ 
tise  (Yokohama  plant  president  Shiro  Jiken  reported  that 
two-thirds  of  press  operators  had  no  prior  press  experi¬ 
ence,  while  the  reminder  had  no  offset  experience  when 
the  plant  opened — they  were  trained  at  the  Fukushima 
plant);  a  retained  capability  to  vary  ink  density,  and  sim¬ 
plified  maintenance. 

As  for  color  keyless,  the  TKS  unit  remains  to  be  proven 
in  production  and  Mitsubishi  is  as  yet  unsatisfied  with 
control  of  the  water  content  of  color  inks. 

“For  color  keyless  we  have  still  not  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Kanji  Kojima,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries’ 
general  manager  for  press  design.  Though  not  now  using 
the  spray  bar  in  color  keyless  work,  regarding  the  water 
content  in  color,  Kojima  asserted  that  “spray  bar  or 
conventional  dampener,  [there’s]  not  much  difference.” 
His  department  “cannot  get  constant  quality  of  color.” 

Although  monochrome  keyless  as  a  necessarily  dedi¬ 
cated  unit  would  compromise  the  accustomed  flexibility  of 
production  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  U.S.  papers  already  use  dedicated  color  units  and 
may  find  it  possible  to  adapt  efficiently. 

Yomiuri  engineer  Hitoshi  Echigo  allowed  that,  with 
relatively  painless  black  inking,  press  operators  can 
devote  more  time  to  quality  color  printing. 

Addressing  both  monochrome  and  color  considera¬ 
tions,  Tampa’s  Fuller  said  that  “due  to  the  lack  of  versa¬ 
tility  and  the  constant  flow  of  ink,  I  just  don’t  think  it’s 
practical  over  here.” 

Though  saying  “I  just  don’t  agree  with  the  [non-anilox] 
principle,”  Fuller  concedes  that  that  operation  and  others 
work  well  in  fulfilling  production  needs  at  larger  Japanese 
papers.  The  differences  seem  all-important. 

“Once  the  press  is  made  ready,  they  just  don’t  change 
over  there.  The  Mitsubishi  press  just  can’t  hardly  miss  a 
paster  the  way  they  run.  In  the  U.S.,”  Fuller  continued, 
“you’re  going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  mess  in  the  reel  room.” 

One  veteran  newspaper  operations  director  predicted, 
“You  can’t  sell  keyless  black  [in  the  U.S.]  unless  you’re 
running  a  very  small  product.” 

Even  if  the  black  is  beautiful,  he  explained,  a  paper  will 
likely  generate  waste  because  of  the  color  on  the  page, 
which  undercuts  waste-reduction  benefits  for  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  with  relatively  smaller  circulations  (waste 
increases  as  a  percentage),  higher  page  counts  and 
increasing  use  of  color.  Japan’s  national  dailies  circulate 
millions  of  much  smaller  papers  with  little  (but  very  fine) 
color  (Yomiuri  generally  runs  about  28  pages,  according  to 
Jiken). 

But  operations  consultant  Walter  Hempton  commented 
that  for  a  large  letterpress  operation  thinking  of  upgrading, 
keyless  offset  “will  add  some  labor  relief  and  certainly 
some  savings  in  newsprint.” 

There  are  now  four  persons  operating  four  six-unit 
presses.  Speaking  strictly  from  an  engineering  standpoint, 
Jiken  said  he  would  like  to  see  technology  eliminate  labor 
entirely  and  allow  remote  control.  In  all,  the  plant  has  102 
employees  on  its  three-acre  site. 
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Mitsubishi  components  come  from 
its  own  various  companies,  which 
swap  researchers  and  technical 
expertise,  according  to  Dickinson,  in 
a  sort  of  corporate  cross-fertilization 
in  many  areas.  Kojima  said  the  know¬ 
how  for  the  50"  reel  is  borrowed  from 
experience  in  papermaking  machin¬ 
ery,  and  developmental  work  in 
newspaper  flexography  benefits  from 
its  involvement  in  package  printing 
machinery.  The  Mitiara  plant  has  its 
own  foundry  and  forge.  Mitsubishi 
manufactures  its  own  high-tolerance 
gears. 

Mitsubishi  presses  now  use  fiber¬ 
optic  press  control  conduits,  greatly 
shrinking  the  cable  size  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  signal  noise.  Because  of  Japanese- 
language  requirements,  said  Dickin¬ 
son,  the  press  control  system  offers  a 
memory  of  unusually  large  capacity 
for  programming  that  determines 
plate  delivery  and  imposition,  web 
leads,  compensator  settings  for  vari¬ 
ous  leads,  and  ink  density  control. 

A  Production  Management  System 
for  each  set  of  p»'esses  offers  an 
impositioning  function,  presettings 
for  drive,  compensation,  web  routing 
and  folder  rollers,  and  the  status  of 
ink  and  water,  drive  and  tension, 
plate  position  and  paper  roll  condi¬ 
tion,  paster  data,  storage  and  diagnos¬ 
tics. 

The  systems  are  integrated  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  running  copy  count  and  press 
slowdown  near  the  end  of  a  run,  plat¬ 
ing  and  reel  transfer  control  with 
information  passed  to  the  plating 
robot,  periodic  production  data 
reports,  maintenance  and  check  lists 
with  elapsed  time,  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol  for  spare  parts  and  consumables. 

The  company  is  currently  testing 
the  “clean”  inks  from  U.S  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mitsubishi  has  another  order  for 
keyless  from  the  Chugoku  Shimhun 
plant  near  Hiroshima,  which  now 
uses  conventional  ink  injector  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  offset  presses  to  print  180,000  of 
the  660,000  copies  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  some  of  the  much 
smaller  evening  edition.  (Evening  edi¬ 
tion  start-up  is  1  pm.  With  two  plate 
changes,  papers  are  on  the  bullet  train 
by  2:10.) 

At  the  Tokyo  head  office,  Yomi- 
uri’s  Oguchi  acknowledged  that 
robots  eliminate  jobs  —  resulting  in 
loss  rather  than  reassignment  of 
workers.  At  Yokohama,  Jiken  told 
visitors  that  the  “number  of  workers 
in  this  plant  decreased  drastically” 
with  automation. 

The  plant  was  erected  on  landfill 
over  water,  with  60-meter  pilings,  and 
keeps  an  oil-fired  generator  for  partial 
operation,  if  needed.  There  are  four 
lines  of  four  units  and  a  dedicated 


four-color  satellite  to  a  folder  running 
at  65,000  cph.  Aiming  for  total  waste 
of  1 .8%,  production  is  now  at  1 .92%. 
Though  Mitsubishi  has  an  online  digi¬ 
tal  scanner  for  color  presetting 
installed  elsewhere,  Chugoku  uses  a 
film  scanner  with  readout. 

The  presses  have  non-contact  bear¬ 
ers  for  use  of  cylinders  of  different 
sizes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  bringing 
together  hard  and  softer  surfaces 
decreases  chances  for  plate  cracking 
and  scrubbing,  with  less  lint  on  the 
blanket.  With  blanket  compression, 
cylinders  (while  not  running)  can  be 
brought  together  with  a  knob  after 
measure  with  a  feeler  gauge.  A  spiral 
brush  is  standard  but  a  Ryco  system 
can  be  fitted. 

Ink  injectors  are  electronically 


linked  to  the  press,  allowing  some 
measure  of  ink  flow  adjustment.  It 
accommodates  45"  rolls,  with 
optional  fitting  for  50"  available. 

Virtually  all  ancillary  hardware  is 
considered  standard.  Slitter  and  other 
rollers  are  driven.  The  folder  has  two 
RTF  rollers  with  gain  adjustment  for 
controlling  wrap. 

Presses  are  self-retiming  after  fluid 
warm-up  for  start-up  to  engage  the 
folder.  Adjacent  to  the  press  control 
system  is  the  Nikka  blanket  wash 
control  panel.  The  automatic  wash 
system  uses  a  brush  on  the  blanket. 

Like  its  keyless  cousin,  the  conven¬ 
tional  press  employs  independent  unit 
and  reelstand  tension  controls.  Ten¬ 
sion  was  held  during  a  paster.  Unit 
(Continued  on  page  146) 


Information= 


What  you  get  with  a  business  system 
from  DATA  SCIENCES: 

•  Monthly  P  &  L’s  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  month 
Plus: 

•  Advertising  revenue  and  lineage  by  category  daily 

•  Historical  revenue  and  lineage  data  for  prior  years  daily 

•  Sales  commissions  daily 

•  Cash  receipts  by  department  daily 

•  Aged  receivables  dsiily 

Plus:  Numerous  other  reports  —  whenever  you  want  them 
Plus:  Crood  support,  proven  easy-to-use  software  and  systems 

At  Data  Sciences,  our  Papertrak  family  of  software  automatically 
puts  management  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Everyday  use  of  the  Papertrak™ 
systems  for  CIRCULATION,  TMC,  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  and 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  means  informative,  practical  reports  that 
give  you  the  chance  to  bener  manage  your  paper  on  a  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  annual  basis. 

Call  us  today  at  (800)  826-7245  for  free  sample  reports  and  to 
schedule  a  hands-on  demonstration. 


See  us  at  ANPA  Booth  3917 


Since  1972 

Data  Sciences,  Inc. 

8555  Sixteenth  Succt,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 
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Tech  corridor 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


located  here.  That’s  the  bottom  line 
on  why  we  are  in  New  Jersey,”  said 
John  Attas  Jr.,  the  firm’s  president. 

Started  in  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey,  CPS  moved  to  the  more  west¬ 
ern  location  about  four  years  ago. 
(The  company’s  manufacturing  plant 
remains  in  New  Hampshire.) 

In  addition  to  space.  New  Jersey’s 
biggest  advantage  over  New  York 
City  has  traditionally  been  its  lower 
taxes. 

New  Jersey  state  economic  devel¬ 
opment  officials  continually  empha¬ 
size  that  advantage  in  their  courting  of 
companies,  but  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
just  how  effective  the  state’s  efforts  to 
lure  companies  are. 

For  one  thing,  state  officials  inter¬ 
viewed  by  E&P  freely  acknowledged 
that  they  haven’t  made  any  note  of  the 
newspaper  technology  corridor. 

“Have  we  noticed  the  newspaper 
companies?”  asked  Ken  LeFevre, 
deputy  commissioner  for  economic 
development  in  the  state’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Economic 
Development. 

“Honestly,  no,  but  we’re  happy  to 
have  them,”  he  asserted. 

LeFevre  says  technology-driven 
companies  are  usually  already  in  the 
New  York  City  region  and  settle  on 
the  Garden  State  because  of  its  tax 
structure  —  and  because  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  an  old  story  in  Jersey. 


“Computer-oriented  businesses 
are  a  new  thing  for  other  states,  but  to 
New  Jersey  they’re  not  new  at  all,” 
he  said.  “We’ve  been  a  proving 
ground  for  years  for  that  kind  of  tech¬ 
nology.” 

An  important  factor  in  the  nurtur¬ 
ing  of  New  Jersey  high-tech  firms  has 
been  AT&T,  headquartered  in 
Bridgewater. 

“You’re  talking  about  53,000  or 
54,000  people  employed  by  AT&T  in 
New  Jersey  alone,”  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  LeFevre  stated. 

AT&T  has  been  a  natural  incubator 
for  the  kind  of  high-tech  jobs  — 
including  newspaper  technology 
jobs  —  that  are  born  in  New 
Jersey  corridor,  believes  one  close 
observer  of  the  state’s  computer  and 
information  industry. 

“A  lot  of  the  impetus  for  the 
emerging  computer  companies  here 
has  been  AT&T,”  said  Lee  Keough, 
senior  editor  of  Teaneck-based  Com¬ 
puter  Decisions  magazine.  “If  you 
work  for  AT&T  and  want  to  start  your 
own  company,  it  just  makes  sense  to 
start  it  in  this  area.” 

In  addition,  she  reported,  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Thomas  Kean 
has  made  some  efforts  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  recognizable 
high-tech  corridor. 

“There’s  been  a  real  emphasis  on 
attracting  high-technology  to  New 
Jersey  even  in  the  private  sector,” 
said  Bill  Payne,  an  official  with  the 
New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


For  example,  he  said.  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Electric  &  Gas,  the  big  public 
utility,  has  a  program  to  encourage 
companies  to  relocate  in  New  Jersey. 

But  by  and  large,  the  newspaper 
technology  companies  are  not  overly 
impressed  with  those  organized 
efforts,  especially  from  the  state. 

“We  ignore  them,  and  they  ignore 
us,”  is  how  Computer  Peripheral  Sys¬ 
tem  president  Attas  describes  his 
company’s  relations  with  the  state. 

State  inducements  were  also  no 
factor  during  Crabtree  Vickers’ 
recent  relocation  within  the  state 
from  Englewood  Cliffs  to  Englewood, 
according  to  national  sales  manager 
Oppenheim. 

“We  tripled  the  size  of  our  facility. 
Now,  obviously  we  could  have  gone 
anywhere  with  that,  but  we  stayed 
here,”  Oppenheim  observed. 

The  major  reasons:  The  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  the  educated  work  force,  and 
especially  the  transportation  advan¬ 
tages. 

“We  are  within  an  hour  of  three 
major  airports:  Newark,  LaGuardia 
and  Kennedy.  Our  people  travel  a  lot 
and  that  is  very  important  to  us,”  he 
pointed  out. 

In  the  end,  Oppenheim  feels,  these 
are  exactly  the  kinds  of  common- 
sense  reasons  that  are  keeping  —  and 
attracting  —  newspaper  technology 
into  this  corridor. 

“It’s  not  dramatic,  it’s  not  very 
colorful,  but  it’s  what  1  think  you’ll 
find,”  he  said. 


IN  BRIEF 

Construction  starts 
on  Courant  addition 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
begun  a  $  1 5-million  construction  proj¬ 
ect  to  build  a  four-story,  86,000- 
square-foot  office  addition  to  its  main 
building. 

The  new  structure,  slated  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  September  1989,  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  paper’s  office  space  and  will 
provide  space  for  more  than  200  Cou¬ 
rant  staffers  now  working  off-site  in  a 
rented  building. 

Strike  averted  at 
Allbritton  daily 

Allbritton  Communications-owned 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 
with  the  intervention  of  federal 
mediator  William  Hannon,  resolved  a 


possible  strike  by  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  Union 
Local  1459. 

Local  1459  members  ratified  a  new 
contract  calling  for  a  $1.20  an  hour 
wage  hike  within  30  months. 

In  addition.  Local  1459  members 
will  get  increased  health  insurance 
fully  covered  by  the  employer  plus 
other  contract  changes. 

Bic  cannot  question 
reporter  on  source 

A  federal  judge  in  the  U.S.  Eastern 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
upheld  a  federal  magistrate’s  ruling 
prohibiting  the  Bic  Corp.  from  ques¬ 
tioning  a  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  the  identity  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  source  who  provided  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  documents  describing 
alleged  defects  in  the  company’s  dis¬ 


posable  lighters. 

Judge  E.  Mac  Troutman  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  reporter  on  Bic’s  appeal 
of  the  magistrate’s  order  voiding  sub¬ 
poenas  served  on  the  newspaper  and 
staff  writer  Richard  Burke  seeking 
both  the  source  and  the  documents 
quoted  by  the  Inquirer  in  an  April  12, 
1987  article. 

In  upholding  the  action  of  Magis¬ 
trate  Richard  A.  Powers  3rd,  the 
judge  also  said  that  Bic  must  pay  the 
legal  bills  the  Inquirer  incurred  in 
fighting  the  subpoenas. 

Foreign  journalists 
to  visit  the  U.S. 

The  World  Press  Institute  at  Maca- 
lester  College  has  selected  10  foreign 
journalists  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  a  four-month  study  of  life  in 
the  U.S.  with  emphasis  on  the  1988 
presidential  election. 
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Addendum  to  TEC 

In  addition  to  those  exhibits 
described  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  14  Planning  Issue  for  ANPA/ 
TEC  88,  the  following  suppliers  will 
be  exhibiting  in  Atlanta. 

Linotype  Co.  (booth  1908),  manned 
by  marketing  director  Lou  Tortora, 
will  show  its  Linotronic  300  and 
Linotronic  500  laser  imagesetters. 

Polaroid  Graphics  Imaging  Inc. 
(booth  336),  staffed  by  president  Fred 
Tuffile,  vice  president  George  Gray, 
regional  manager  Marty  Larkins, 
technical  sales  representative  Terry 
Sullivan  and  administrative  manager 
Gary  Lesser,  will  introduce  its 


F/exo  inks 

(Continued  from  page  130) 


barium  are  restricted  from  effluent  in 
some  instances.  Liquids  can  no 
longer  go  into  landfills.  Even  when 
solids  (e.g.,  acrylic  polymers)  are 
removed,  polymer-stabilizing  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  dissolved  amines,  alco¬ 
hols  and  glycols  will  remain. 


conference  listings 

Spectra  Color  Proofing  System, 
designed  to  proof  film  negatives  on 
newsprint  using  colors  to  consistently 
match  news  inks.  Hardware  and 
proof-to-press  matches  will  be 
shown. 

Solutions  Programming  (Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  suite),  staffed  by 
Peter,  DeWayne  and  Gregory  White- 
head,  will  demonstrate  TaG  Systems 
for  electronic  storage  and  retrieval  of 
current  and  archival  (“clippings”) 
newspaper  text  and  graphics  using 
proprietary  programs  with  Oracle 
software  and  a  Compaq  386-20  com¬ 
puter. 


Cunningham  said  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  the  last  is  carcinogenic  and  tera¬ 
togenic  (causing  monstrous  fetuses  or 
growths). 

Though  his  association  is  drawing 
up  standards  for  flexo  inks,  the 
ANPA  chemist  advised  those  present 
to  “make  your  choice  because  you 
like  the  printing  qualities,”  rather 
than  because  there  are  perceived  to 
be  fewer,  perhaps  less  expensive, 
environmental  issues  involved. 


Indiana  daily 
installs  Dewar 
ad  system 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
reported  installation  of  its  386-based 
classified  ad  pagination  system  at  the 
Lafayette,  Ind. ,  Journal  and  Courier. 

The  PC-based  system  was  linked  to 
the  paper’s  proprietary  DlSC/net- 
DlSCovery  system. 

Live  paginated  classifieds  were 
produced  four  days  after  installation. 
The  entire  section  was  run  two  weeks 
later,  with  production  time  reportedly 
reduced  from  more  than  five  hours  to 
just  over  one  hour. 

DISC  also  reported  installation  of 
its  first  Discovery  PC/386  system  the 
Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  Northwest  Herald 
and  its  first  overseas  sale  when  a  PC- 
based  system  went  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  With  DISC/ 
net  gateways  and  satellite  links,  the 
system  brings  together  the  paper’s 
Paris,  London  and  New  York  opera¬ 
tions. 

Randall  Shields,  formerly  Midwest 
sales  manager,  was  named  national 
newspaper  sales  director  at  DISC. 


DESIGNERS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 

ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING 
PRINTING  PROCESS 
FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 
ACOUSTICAL  DESIGN 
INTERIOR  DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
CADD  SERVICES 


FACILITIES 

SATELLITE  FACILITIES 
PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  CENTERS 
TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  FACILITIES 
EXPANSION  AND  RENOVATION 
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Production  at  J< 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Japanese  newspapers  break  down 
into  three  categories:  four  national, 
four  large  regional,  and  about  50 
smaller  dailies,  the  last  serving  one  or 
a  few  prefectures  only. 

The  smaller  markets  with  more 
than  one  paper  usually  have  a  single 
dominant  paper  printed  on  double¬ 
width  presses.  Larger  papers  sell  for 
about  a  dollar  and  usually  run  under 
32  pages  with  limited  color. 

For  the  nationals,  there  is  some 
zoning  and  addition  of  some  special 
supplements.  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
publishes  an  English-language  edition 
in  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  U.S.  by 
satellite  delivery  to  East  and  West 
Coast  printing  sites.  What  little 
inserting  is  done  in  Japan  is  done  by 
the  distributors. 

According  to  Hiroyuki  Oguchi,  a 
general  manager  at  Yomiuri,  his 
paper  runs  about  70%  national  and 
30%  local  advertising.  Japanese 
papers  maintain  a  Standard  Advertis¬ 
ing  Unit  (SAU)  of  their  own.  Yomiuri 

apanese  newspapers: 

uses  a  64"-wide  web  and  a  21 .5"  cutoff. 
Page  widths  probably  won’t  change  in 
order  to  maintain  the  advertising  stan¬ 
dard. 

Thirty-pound  newsprint  comes 
from  North  American,  Japanese  and 
Korean  suppliers.  Newsprint  is  30% 
recycled  material. 

Yomiuri  buys  from  four  Japanese 
ink  vendors,  who  incinerate  waste 
ink.  There  is  no  ink  recycling  in 
Japan,  according  to  Oguchi,  who  said 
that  sales  are  dependent  upon  the 
vendor  taking  back  waste  ink.  Low- 
run  inks  have  become  standard  in 
Japan. 

According  to  Yoshimitsu  Yatsuka, 
printing  plant  general  manager  for  the 
national  daily  Chugoku  Shimbun, 
press  operators  working  an  extra 
night  shift  earn  approximately 
$60,000.  Their  average  age  at  his 
plant,  near  Hiroshima,  is  39.  Includ¬ 
ing  plant  support,  production  staffing 
at  the  modern  plant  amounts  to  fewer 
than  25  persons,  with  total  employ¬ 
ment  at  Chugoku  of 960.  According  to 
a  Mitsubishi  assistant  manager,  a  pro- 

How  things  work 

duction  manager  or  director  may  earn 
$80-90,000.  Bonuses  are  paid  twice  a 
year. 

Where  workers  are  organized,  they 
may  belong  to  a  plant  or  company 
union.  At  Yatsuka’s  plant,  all  work¬ 
ers  are  in  the  same  union,  with  flexi¬ 
bility  in  assignment  of  workers 
between  the  plate-  and  pressrooms. 
The  mailroom  operation  is  entirely 
separate. 

Japanese  firms 

(Continued  from  page  143) 

tension  control  uses  a  flying  air  roll 
and  register  was  maintained. 

Operating  as  a  transducer,  the 
roller  floats  up  and  down  in  response 
to  web  tension  changes,  providing 
feedback  for  immediate  tension  com¬ 
pensation.  Compensation  reading  at 
the  plant  is  all  analog.  All  waste  oper¬ 
ations  are  handled  by  a  third  party 
brought  in  by  the  newsprint  supplier. 

IN  RRIFRT 

IN  DnlEr 

Reorganization  at 
News/Sun-Sentinel 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News! 
Sun-Sentinel  is  in  the  midst  of  a  news¬ 
room  reorganization  designed  to  tear 
down  symbolic  walls  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  broaden  and  improve  all 
areas  of  coverage. 

Key  elements  of  the  restructuring 
include: 

National,  international,  state  and 
local  copy  editing  functions  are 
grouped  together.  The  copy  editing 
staff  is  divided  into  a  design  desk  and 
an  editing  desk. 

A  new  senior,  regional  reporting 
staff  has  been  created  and  charged 
with  producing  consistent,  aggressive 
enterprise  reporting  for  all  sections  of 
the  newspaper.  The  goal  of  the  12- 
member  team  is  to  develop  enterprise 
and  coverage  in  specialized  areas  that 
overlap  geographic  areas  or  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  departments. 

The  News/Sun-Sentinel’s  new 
structure  is  designed  to  foster  cooper¬ 
ation  and  to  make  resources  available 
to  whatever  section  needs  them. 

“Our  structure  reinforces  the  idea 

that  staff  members  work  first  for  the 
News/Sun-Sentinel,  and  secondarily 
for  the  business  department  or  the 
metro  staff,”  said  editor  Gene  Cryer 
in  a  released  statement.  “A  business 
columnist  can  get  an  international 
news  assignment  if  he’s  the  best  street 
reporter  we’ve  got.” 

Detroit  Free  Press 
declares  impasse 
in  talks  with  Guiid 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
declared  an  impasse  in  its  contract 
negotiations  with  Local  22  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  announced  it 
will  impose  its  last  contract  offer. 

The  Guild  accused  the  newspaper 
of  “union  busting,”  but  management 
denied  the  charge. 

The  impasse,  declared  May  26,  is 
over  union  representation  of  some 
employees  if  the  proposed  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  with  the  Detroit 
News  is  approved. 

The  previous  contract  with  the 
guild  expired  last  June  17. 

Ky.  daily  loses 
access  case 

A  federal  appeals  court  ruled 
against  the  Lexington  Herald  Lead¬ 
er’s  suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  to  obtain  documents  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  was 
destroying  under  a  court  order  in  an 
antitrust  case  involving  Kentucky 
Utilities  Co. 

A  three  judge  panel  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati 
ruled  that  since  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  ordered  by  the  district 
court  to  destroy  the  documents  when 
the  antitrust  case  was  dismissed,  it 
did  not  violate  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  in  denying  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  request. 

The  decision  upheld  a  ruling  by  the 
lower  court. 

The  department’s  lawsuit  charged 
the  utilities  company  with  trying  to 
monopolize  the  sale  and  transmission 
of  electrical  power  at  wholesale  to 
municipalities  and  a  Kentucky  col¬ 
lege. 
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tronic  and  marketed. 

“I  don’t  foresee  any  time  soon 
when  most  people  will  give  up  the 
ritual  of  curling  up  with  Sunday 
papers  —  in  favor  of  curling  up  with 
their  computers,”  he  said  in  his  1988 
speech. 

Because  they  are  cheap,  easy  to 
use,  portable,  easily  scanned  and 
unconstrained  by  machines,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  not  be  replaced  by  technol¬ 
ogy  such  as  customized  electronic 
newspapers,  he  said.  More  likely, 
new  media  will  complement  existing 
forms  —  as  videocassettes  did  to  fea¬ 
ture  films  —  in  a  “layering  of  differ¬ 
ent  technologies  that  overlap  and  co¬ 
exist,”  according  to  Diebold,  who 
sees  “no  substitute  for  journalistic 
creativity  and  quality.” 

He  said  technology  will  force  news¬ 
papers  to  decide  whether  to  become: 

(1)  Information  companies  like  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  others,  with  newspa¬ 
pers  supplementing  revenue  from 
electronic  services;  (2)  mainly  news¬ 
papers  with  technologically  enhanced 
editorial  and  ad  services;  or  (3) 
expanded  service  providers  of  new 
local  economic  functions  such  as 
delivering  disposable  floppy  disks 
that  hold  advertising,  offering  direct 
sales  transactions  through  phone  sys¬ 
tems  and  joining  television  to  offer 
enhanced  news. 

Diebold  criticized  how  newspapers 
have  managed  technology  to  date. 

Successfully  blocking  phone  com¬ 
panies  from  supplying  information, 
newspapers  have  “enjoyed  the  pro¬ 
tectionism  but  have  done  little  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  services  using  the  technol¬ 
ogy  you  so  feared  in  the  hands  of 
others,”  Diebold  declared. 

He  urged  newspapers  to  “either 
offer  Yellow  Pages  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  them¬ 
selves,  or  allow  others  to  do  so  — 
and  stop  holding  up  progress.” 

Newspapers  largely  have  failed  at 
videotex  because  of  short-term 
strategies,  misunderstanding  of  cash 
flow  and  overemphasis  on  consumer, 
instead  of  business,  applications,  he 
commented. 

Canceling  videotex  experiments 
has  cut  losses  but  may  be  shortsighted 
because,  if  carefully  approached,  vid¬ 
eotex  holds  “clear  opportunities,” 
Diebold  said. 

He  urged  newspapers  to:  (1)  make 
classified  ads  available  electronically 
through  phone  lines,  charging  either  a 
premium  to  advertisers  or  a  user  fee; 

(2)  market  ads  on  computer  disks. 


either  with  Sunday  papers  or  sold 
separately;  and  (3)  start  or  join  vid¬ 
eotex  businesses  as  long-term  invest¬ 
ments.  Audiotex  provides  a  good 
beginning. 

He  offered  tips  for  videotex  sys¬ 
tems: 

•  Be  useful.  Home  banking  has 
been  disappointing  but  on-line  “chat 
services”  better  accepted.  Consum¬ 
ers  want  usefulness,  reacting  more 
favorably  to  local  and  regional  adver¬ 
tising,  entertainment,  weather  and 
real  estate  than  to  broad-based  infor¬ 
mation  for  mass  audiences. 


•  Make  it  timely  and  reliable.  Vid¬ 
eotex,  available  instantly,  can  be 
updated  and  corrected  faster  than 
newspapers  —  for  news  and  ads. 

•  Equipment  must  be  cheap  and 
readily  available,  preferably  existing 
hardware  and  software,  with  no  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  or  unique  equipment 
required. 

•  Low  or  no  user  fees.  Consumers 
will  reject  expensive  connection  fees 
and  high  hourly  charges.  Systems 
should  be  easy  to  use,  with  simple 
software  and  interfaces. 

(Continued  on  page  149) 


How  do  you 
meet  the 

challenge 
of  change? 

One  step  at  a  time. 

The  leader  in  newspaper  publishing 
systems  is  entering  the  emerging  standard 
hardware  environment. 

Join  Sll  at  ANPA.  We’ve  taken  a  first  step. 

A  big  step.  An  important  step.  See  our 
AdMaker"“  display  ad  software  running 
on  a  386-based  machine.  And  be  sure  to 
ask  about  the  full  line  of  Sll  electronic 
publishing  solutions. 

See  us  at  ANPA. 

June  11-15.  Booth  1960. 


For  information  contact: 


^  System  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  13626  •  Sacramento,  CA  95853  •  (916)929-9481 


AdMaker  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integrators,  Inc.  ®  1988  System  Integrators 
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letting  people  know  the  truth  about 
Chernobyl  immediately  was  the 
reluctance  of  the  local  government, 
he  said:  “They  concealed  things  for 
around  two  days  and  Moscow  didn't 
have  the  exact  information  about 
what  was  going  on.  When  our  corre¬ 
spondents  first  asked  the  local 
authorities  what  is  going  on  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  they  said,  ‘There  is  a  small  fire 
and  nothing  serious.  It  was  a  small 
accident.’  And  only  when  the  reports 
about  the  fallout  all  over  Europe 
started  arriving  to  our  newspapers, 
did  we  send  our  correspondents,” 
Drobkov  remarked. 

For  some,  the  publication  of  a  letter 
in  an  important  Russian  newspaper, 
Sovietskaya  Rossiya,  in  March,  and 
the  furor  that  followed,  represent  a 
weathervane  showing  something 
about  the  speed  and  direction  of  glas- 
nost. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  Sovietskaya 
Rossiya,  enjoying  the  openness  of 
glasnost,  severely  took  the  openness 
policy  itself  to  task  and  objected  to 
public  attacks  on  Josef  Stalin. 

Three  weeks  later,  Drobkov's 
Pravda  published  arguments  opposed 
to  the  original  Sovietskaya  Rossiya 
letter.  Then  Sovietskaya  Rossiya 
published  the  same  material. 
According  to  some  reports  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  Sovietskaya  Ros- 
siya’s  response  represents  an  apology 
it  was  forced  to  make. 

Asked  about  the  case,  Drobkov 
denied  Sovietskaya  Rossiya’s 
response  was  an  apology. 

“They  published  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  saying  that  publish¬ 
ing  such  an  article  might  be  a  mistake 
of  its  editorial  board,”  he  said. 

Also,  Drobkov  added,  Pravda  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  letters  by  readers 
which  commented  that  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  Sovietskaya  Rossiya 
do  not  serve  the  goals  of  perestroika 
because  they  can  take  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  back  to  the  old  methods  of  admin¬ 
istrative  socialism,  which  they  do  not 
like  and  do  not  want  any  longer. 

Drobkov  explained  that  adminis¬ 
trative  socialism  means  taking  all  the 
decisions  from  the  administrative 
level  without  consulting  people  prop¬ 
erly. 

Asked  for  their  views  of  American 
Journalism,  the  Soviet  newsmen  were 
critical  on  two  scores.  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  know  their  profession,  have 
good  educations  and  pursue  their 
work  with  energy,  said  Mosev  of  the 
Soviet  Journalists  union  but,  pointing 
to  the  large  rize  of  American  newspa¬ 


pers,  Mosev  said  the  good  writers  and 
good  analysts  get  only  1%  or  less  of 
the  space. 

Izvestia’s  managing  editor  Igor 
Golombiovski  senses  a  certain  paro¬ 
chialism  in  American  Journalism. 
Through  the  interpreter,  Golom¬ 
biovski  said  American  Journalists  ask 
questions  stemming  from  their  own 
experience  without  thinking  that 
there  could  be  another  experience. 

“If  Russians  tried  to  analyze  the 
world  as  a  mirror  image  of  them¬ 
selves,”  he  said,  “then  they  would 
also  find  this  world  not  very  accept¬ 
able  to  them.” 

Every  serious  American  Journalist 
working  in  Moscow  has  visited  his 
office,  as  well  as  people  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  Glombiovski  said.  They 
come  saying  they  know  a  lot  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  asking  for  more 
explanations,  he  reported.  The 
essence,  Golombiovski  said,  is  that 
Americans  know  a  lot  but  understand 
a  lot  less. 

The  10-day  itinerary  of  the  10 
Soviet  Journalists  included  stops  in 
four  cities,  Washington,  D.C.,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York.  By  the  time  of  the  Los  Angeles 
interview  with  E&P,  they  had  already 
talked  to  people  from  the  Washington 
Post,  USA  Today,  San  Francisco's 
Chronicle  and  Examiner,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

They  planned  to  write  their  stories 
about  the  trip  upon  returning  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  would  not  file  from 
the  United  States. 

They  talked  also  about  how  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  will  develop  under 
perestroika. 

It  adds  difficulties  and  challenges, 
Panov  suggested.  The  press  has  to 
keep  up  with  the  process,  the  general 
added,  but  it  has  to  be  like  a  scout.  It 
has  to  seek  out  new  grounds  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate.  This  is  not 
simple,  and  is  what  makes  the  work 
interesting  today,  Panov  asserted. 

It  makes  it  difficult  too,  Izvestia’s 
Golombiovski  agreed.  The  Soviet 
media  had  all  these  conditions  for 
many  years,  Panov  interjected,  which 
might  have  limited  their  possibilities; 
there  are  very  broad  opportunities, 
he  believes. 

Is  perestroika  here  to  stay? 

“As  I  see  it,”  Panov  answered 
through  the  interpreter,  “perestroika 
is  for  a  long  time.” 

A  free  press  creates  problems. 

Panov  answered  that  one  laughing. 
“Of  course,”  he  said.  “We  —  and  1 
think  you  will  agree  —  create  prob¬ 
lems  for  our  leadership.” 

And  under  perestroika  that's  OK? 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

Is  it  healthy? 


“Absolutely!”  said  Golombiovski 
in  English  without  waiting  for  the 
interpreter,  and  the  interpreter  trans¬ 
lated  Panov’s  reply,  “Absolutely!” 

On  that  they  still  speak  with  one 
voice. 


Pooling 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


New  York  with  the  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  delivers  over  the  same  satel¬ 
lite  network,  leased  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  that  sends  Times  service 
to  most  if  not  all  the  regional  papers. 
It  has  access  to  some  Times  graphics. 

Copy  is  received  by  newspapers 
through  satellite  dishes,  like  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy,  but  codes  divert  it  to  spe¬ 
cial  queues.  NYTRENG  saves  stories 
for  use  by  non-dailies,  most  of  which 
have  no  receiving  dishes  but  can 
access  information  by  phone. 

Topping  said  NYTRENG  encoun¬ 
tered  complex  communications 
problems  linking  different  newspaper 
hardware,  software  and  coding  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  harder  to  run  a  cooperative 
than  simply  to  deliver  copy,  because 
co-ops  require  voluntary  cooperation 
and  “a  sense  of  commitment,”  Top¬ 
ping  said. 

Journalists  to 
be  ‘auctioned’ 
to  raise  funds 

“Play  the  Washington  power 
game,”  urges  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  Newspaper  Guild,  “buy  a  Jour¬ 
nalist!” 

On  invitations  to  a  fund-raiser,  the 
union,  humbled  by  major  collective 
bargaining  losses  at  the  hands  of  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  Washington  Post 
management,  said  it  would  “auction” 
famousjournalists  and  use  the  money 
to  start  a  union  defense  fund. 

Winning  bidders  June  8  were  to  buy 
an  evening  in  front  of  the  tube  with 
Post  television  critic  Tom  Shales,  din¬ 
ner  with  Post  restaruant  critic  Phyllis 
Richman,  a  photo  portrait  by  Post 
photographers  or  lunch  with  White 
House  correspondent  Lou  Cannon. 
Admission  costs  $20  a  person. 

Funds  were  needed  to  support  legal 
battles  against  the  Post. 

Wash.  Times  tests 
late  edition  sales 

An  “Evening  Final”  edition  of  the 
Washington  (D.C)  Times  is  being  sold 
to  commuters  by  hawkers  at  selected 
metro  stops  in  the  downtown  area 
during  a  test  period  that  began  June  6. 
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•  Text  is  more  important  than 
graphics,  as  demonstrated  by  public 
rejection  of  Gateway  and  Viewtron. 
Users  will  not  pay  for  currently 
expensive  color  graphics  but  may 
when  costs  decline. 

•  Electronic  services  should 
include  voice  lines  with  a  human  at 
the  other  end  to  help  users  baffled  by 
machines. 

•  Don’t  trust  market  research  for 
videotex.  Experts  often  mistake  what 
consumers  want.  Instead,  exhaus¬ 
tively  research  your  readers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  technology. 

•  Don’t  duplicate  the  newspaper  on 
a  screen.  Instead,  use  computers  to 
open  new  possibilities. 

•  The  greatest  challenge:  Make  vid¬ 
eotex  so  compelling  it  becomes  a 
requirement  of  modern  life,  like  the 
telephone. 

Other  Diebold  predictions: 

•  Page  makeup  will  involve  editing 
still  and  moving  pictures  and  copy. 

•  Scanners  will  digitize  photo  files 
for  storage  on  and  recall  from  optical 
disks. 


New  phase 

(Continued  from  page  127) 


Sun  workstations,  it  was  impossible 
to  run  all  systems  on  one  data  base. 
The  vast  processing  power  “horse — 
power”  —  packed  into  each  termi¬ 
nal,  Sun  3/60,  able  to  perform  three 
million  instructions  per  second,  has 
changed  all  that,  they  believe,  and 
other  high-end  PCs  will  follow. 

Camex,  anticipating  the  trend  to 
standard  workstations,  last  year 
shifted  its  successful  display  ad  pro¬ 
duction  system  from  its  own  termi¬ 
nals  to  Sun  hardware. 

“What  we’re  buying  is  off  the  shelf. 
This  is  a  standard  system,”  Stanley 
said.  “It  puts  us  in  the  position  where 
we  can  replace  bits  and  pieces,  and 
that’s  the  nice  thing  about  it.” 

In  a  few  years,  customers  can  pick 
their  hardware  vendors,  and  software 
vendors  will  have  software  to  go  with 
any  of  them.  White  predicted. 

“We  have  conceded  the  fact  we’ll 
get  a  couple  of  flesh  wounds  .  .  .  but 
we  don’t  think  it’ll  be  serious,”  said 
Stanley. 


•  Communications  in  20  years  will 
be  99%  cheaper. 

•  Video  and  electronic  news  ser¬ 
vices  will  offer  color  —  maybe  three- 
dimensional  graphics  —  through 
fiber-optic  phone  lines. 

•  Computers  will  respond  to  spo¬ 
ken  commands,  allowing  reporters  to 
call  in  stories  to  computers  that  con¬ 
vert  voice  to  data  and  editors  to  tell 
computers  verbally  how  to  make  up 
pages. 

•  In  five  years,  twice  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  will  fit  in  the  same  space. 


Dallas 

(Continued  from  page  136) 


He  first  teamed  up  with  Singleton  and 
Scudder  in  1984  when  the  three 
formed  Tri-County  Newspapers, 
which  acquired  and  subsequently 
sold  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

Since  1985,  Buzzetta  has  been 
executive  vice  president  of  Media 
News  Group. 

Noting  the  deal  involved  “a  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  15 1) 
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throughout  the 
printing  process. 

and  428  are  the 
first  color 

reflection  densitometers  ' 

designed  specifically  ^ 

to  monitor  color 
reproduction  in 
nonheatset  printing. 

They’ll  measure  three-color  gray  bars,  two<x)lor  mastheads  or 
targets  in  image  areas.  They’ll  also  help  you  determine  optimum 
gray  balance  settings  for  your  scanner,  using  the  GATF  Newspaper 
Test  Form. 

As  a  result,  you  can  verify  that  your  ads,  weather  maps  and  other 
color  images  are  printing  consistently. 

The  428  has  the  added  benefit  of  enabling  you  to  perform  statistical 
analysis  of  press  runs.  It  also  can  test  the  characteristics  of  ink 
and  paper. 

For  more  information,  contact  us  or  your  X-Rite  dealer  today. 


X-Rite 


X-RH«*  t»  a  tradamark  of 
X-Rite,  Incorporated. 


Providing  tomorrow’s  technology  for  today’s  techrucians. 

3100  44th  Street,  SW 
GrandviXe,  Michigan  49418 
Phone:(616)534-7663 
Fax:(616)534-9212 
Telex:  226468 


GATF  Newspaper  liMt  Form  Kit 
is  published  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
1echr>ical  Foundation. 
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Move 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ning  stage.” 

Goss  will  also  be  shipping  more 
presses  to  new  facilities  in  Maine  and 
Maryland. 

Flexoliners  bound  for  Guy  Gan- 
nett’s  Portland,  Maine,  newspapers 
will  likely  be  delivered  to  a  plant  in 
South  Portland  in  mid- 1989  for  pro¬ 
duction  scheduled  to  begin  early  the 
following  year. 

The  $40-million,  165,000-square- 
foot  facility’s  proposed  location 
across  the  harbor  would  still  offer 
access  to  Interstates  295  and  95. 
According  to  production  director 
John  Rodney,  there  is  a  need  to 
expand  capacity  to  keep  up  with 
growth. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  also  hopes  to 
move  south  —  to  south  Baltimore’s 
Port  Covington  waterfront  rail 
terminal  —  if  it  is  going  to  have  a 
place  big  enough  to  install  its  two  new 
Colorliners,  which  it  expects  to  put  in 
service  in  IVi  years. 

The  Sun  will  buy  60  acres  for  $10.5 
million  from  CSX  Co.,  which  will 
collaborate  with  the  city  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area  after  it  moves  its  own 
operations  to  another  terminal  com¬ 
plex  built  by  the  state. 

According  to  Sun  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Richard 
Basoco,  the  paper  “could  not  put  the 
presses  in  the  current  [Calvert  Street] 
facility  no  matter  what  —  they’re  too 
long,  too  high  and  too  heavy.” 

The  new  plant,  which  will  be 
designed  for  up  to  eight  Goss  Color- 
liners  and  a  month’s  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  will  initially  offer  as  much  as 
350,000  square  feet,  with  four  press 
bays,  storage  area  and  the  first  phase 
of  mailroom  facilities  for  daily  and 
Sunday  circulations  of  more  than 
400,000.  The  60  acres  afford  a  future 
option  for  all  other  departments  to 
join  production  at  Port  Covington. 

In  early  1990,  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  also  intends  to  move  its 
production  and  distribution  activity 
to  a  $  120-million  facility  designed  by 
the  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  will  leave  its  business,  news 
and  advertising  departments  at  its 
downtown  location. 

The  new  location  is  within  city 
limits,  even  though  it  sits  on  72  acres 
and  lies  just  west  of  (outside)  the  1-270 
beltway  that  circles  the  city. 

Dispatch  marketing  services  direc¬ 
tor  Angelo  Juarez  could  cite  “abso¬ 
lutely  no  negative  reaction”  from 
employees  facing  a  change  in  com¬ 
muting  habits.  “It’s  going  to  get  them 


out  of  the  traffic,  that’s  for  sure,”  he 
observed. 

To  print  more  than  a  quarter-mil- 
lion  copies  daily  and  the  400,000  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  the  Dispatch  will  store 
more  than  six  weeks  of  newsprint,  to 
be  handled  by  computer-controlled 
automatic  guided  vehicles.  The  aim  is 
to  eliminate  36  daily  newsprint  deliv¬ 
eries  from  remote  storage. 

The  supply  will  feed  four  10-unit 
TKS-M72  offset  presses.  Measuring 
120  feet  and  rising  four  stories,  the 
presses  can  print  144  pages  with  24 
pages  each  of  full  and  spot  color. 

Electronic  pre-press  systems  for 
color  imaging  will  complement  the 
presses’  capabilities.  Separate  Sun¬ 
day  inserting  and  manual  weekday 
inserting  will  be  replaced  by  on-line 
Ferag  equipment. 

Market  economics  a  factor 

When  the  $100-million-plus  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News’ 
Plano  satellite  facility  was  approved, 
publisher  John  Rector,  since  retired, 
indicated  that  continued  growth  could 
be  expected  to  spur  expansion  back  at 
the  downtown  plant  sometime  in  the 
1990s. 

“Since  then,”  commented  Morn¬ 
ing  News  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Jeremy  Hal- 
breich,  “the  local  economy  has  soft¬ 
ened  considerably.” 

Enlarging  the  downtown  operation, 
further  expansion  at  Plano,  or  even 
development  at  a  third  site  are  now 
under  consideration,  according  to 
Halbreich,  with  any  action  contingent 
upon  an  improved  economic  outlook 
for  the  region. 

“I  would  be  surprised  if  we  were  to 
relocate  [outside  of  downtown] 
entirely,”  added  Halbreich. 

The  Plano  satellite  plant,  north 
beyond  the  1-635  loop,  has  been 
phased  in  to  accommodate  new  TKS 
presses.  The  expansion  almost 
doubled  its  size.  In  a  few  weeks 
“we’ll  be  kicking  in  a  fourth  press,” 
said  Halbreich.  Fifth  and  sixth 
presses  are  scheduled  for  installation 
at  midyear  in  1989  and  1990. 

But  the  Morning  News  has  not  only 
maintained  a  commitment  to  Dallas,  it 
also  introduced  a  separate  “Plano” 
section.  The  twice-weekly  section 
brings  Plano  readers  area  news,  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  sports,  community 
events  and  movie  listings.  The  sec¬ 
tion’s  staff  works  out  of  the  Plano 
plant. 

Halbreich  acknowledged  strong 
competition  from  Harte-Hanks’s 
Plano  Courier,  but  noted  that  the  new 
section  has  “gotten  a  good  response 
from  the  community.”  The  Morning 
News  is  even  looking  to  other  com¬ 
munities  for  similar  zoned  editions. 


While  cities  and  towns,  or  even  just 
their  business  districts,  can  be 
expected  to  lament  any  business’s 
move  and  corresponding  loss  of  jobs, 
local  spending  and  revenues,  relocat¬ 
ing  newspapers  will  not  necessarily 
always  find  a  welcome  mat  waiting. 

With  the  pending  arrival  of  presses 
from  Detroit,  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  has  had  less  time  to  set  up  a 
satellite  plant,  and  it  selected  a  site 
already  zoned  for  light  industry;  but 
PNI  had  originally  considered  a  con¬ 
troversial  Chester  County  location, 
where  a  need  for  rezoning  generated 
local  opposition. 

In  most  cases,  however,  space  and 
transport  requirements  steer  newspa¬ 
pers  into  nonresidential  areas  suitable 
or  even  designed  for  such  operations. 

Looking  farther  into  the  future, 
Virginia’s  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.  reported  late  last  year  in  its  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  the  possibility 
of  finding  a  new  suburban  home. 
Though  relocation  may  not  occur  for 
another  10  years,  the  paper  reported 
the  likelihood  of  selecting  a  large  (at 
least  100-acre)  suburban  site  some¬ 
where  in  the  metropolitan  area  — 
possibly  Henrico  or  Hanover  coun¬ 
ties. 

Proximity  to  road  and,  perhaps,  rail 
routes  was  a  principal  concern. 

Publisher  J.  Stewart  Bryan  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  “an  afternoon  newspaper 
from  downtown  because  you  can’t 
distribute  the  papers  to  where  your 
readers  are  through  crowded  down¬ 
town  streets.” 

According  to  Bryant,  that  is  one 
reason  for  the  demise  of  other  after¬ 
noon  papers. 

Sites  considered  in  the  city  were 
not  in  the  downtown  area,  and 
publisher  Bryant  reportedly  ruled  out 
splitting  operations  between  two 
sites. 

City  Manager  Robert  Bobb  con¬ 
ceded  that  Richmond  could  not  offer 
what  RNI  sought  in  size  and  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  city  stands  to  lose  about 
$177,000  in  taxes  if  the  Richmond 
newspapers  move. 

Virginia  Ritchie,  whose  Central 
Richmond  Association  is  aware  that 
any  such  move  would  pull  a  thousand 
employees  from  the  state  capital’s 
downtown  business  district,  recently 
told  E&P  that  to  her  knowledge,  RNI 
has  “not  located  property  at  this  time, 
and  the  move  is  not  imminent.” 

Besides  new  presses  and  mailroom 
equipment,  “facilities  worth  about 
$100  million,”  according  to  the 
Times-Dispatch,  would  also  house 
offices  for  parent  corporation  Media 
General  (E&P,  Dec.  19,  1987). 

One  hundred  miles  north  in  the 
nation’s  capital,  a  similar  scenario  in 
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ments  from  GPI  (the  company’s  first). 
The  Boston  Globe  already  runs  100% 
soy  color,  and  Mylett  said  the  Record 
of  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Los  Angeles  Times  are 
also  looking  at  color  soy. 

In  the  absence  of  another  oil  short¬ 
age  or  the  enactment  of  probably 
inevitable  stricter  regulations,  use  of 
black  soy  will  be  checked  by  price. 

“I  don’t  see  that  much  movement 
on  black  .  .  .  not  what  I  as  a  supplier 
would  call  real  business,”  remarked 
Mylett,  who  doesn’t  share  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  recent  speculation. 

In  his  view,  price  won’t  come  down 
“no  matter  how  much  we  sell. 
Whether  we  use  a  million  gallons  or  a 
thousand  gallons,  the  price  will  be  the 
same.  The  soybean  prices  have  done 
nothing  but  increase  this  year.” 

Reclaimed  soy  oil-based  inks  can 
be  mixed  with  virgin  black  petroleum- 
based  inks  with  no  problems.  Mylett 
credited  the  ANPA’s  technical  staff 
with  doing  a  good  job  in  its  soy  ink 
research.  At  all  tested  mixture  per¬ 
centages  “we  certainly  see  no 
adverse  effects,”  said  Mylett. 

Soy  ink 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Mike  Mylett,  referring  to  the  move  to 
color  soy.  According  to  Mulett,  the 
40%  of  his  company’s  web  offset 
color  ink  business  that  already 
belongs  to  soy  will  surpass  50%  if  the 
most  recent  talks  with  testing  custom¬ 
ers,  including  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Newsday,  are  successful. 

New  Jersey’s  Ashury  Park  Press 
has  just  begun  taking  bulk  color  ship- 

the  program  is  a  profit  producer. 
Quality  demands  efficiency,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  improves  your  productivity 
and  lowers  waste. 

You  simply  cannot  place  your 

quality  program  in  inexperienced 
hands  and  expect  that  improvements 
will  come  forth.  Quality  is  a  total  man- 

Quality 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

to  management  was  that  communica¬ 
tion  is  the  key  ingredient  in  any  qual¬ 
ity  program.  You  cannot  run  a  quality 
program  with  smoke  signals. 

This  five-step  program  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  pressroom.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  this  system  is  that 

One  must  remember  that  quality  is 
only  possible  if  the  managers  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  press 
crews.  The  marriage  of  manager  and 
crews  through  the  quality  program  is 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
pressroom’s  bottom  line. 

agement  problem  that  requires  man¬ 
agement’s  best  effort.  If  your  quality 
is  poor,  do  not  look  to  the  craftsmen 
for  solutions,  look  at  what  your  man¬ 
agers  are  contributing.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  five-step  program  is  to  get 
management  into  the  game. 

think  he’s  surprised  a  lot  of  political 
observers.  He  may  be  [Michael] 
Dukakis’  running  mate.  I  don’t  think 
so,  but  he  might  be.” 

Best  way  to  enter  field  of  tv  jour¬ 
nalism:  “Go  to  a  small  town  and  do 
whatever  they  want  you  to  do.  Learn 
the  business.  Don’t  think  you’re  big¬ 
ger  than  you  are.  Keep  looking  for 
that  break.  Be  very  pushy.  Keep 
knocking  on  the  same  door.” 

Dean  said  he  entered  electronic 
media  “the  hard  way”  —  working 
his  way  up  from  a  news  job  on  a  small 
radio  station  to  TV  anchor. 

“Now,  30%  of  the  Miss  America 
contestants  want  to  be  a  tv  anchorwo¬ 
man.  That’s  one  route,  I  suppose,  but 
if  you  go  up  the  hard  way,  you  have 
something  to  fall  back  on.  If  you  just 
have  a  pretty  face  and  the  ratings  go, 
there’s  nothing  left.” 

Tv  newsman 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

The  claim  that  the  press  was  “too 
easy”  on  Jesse  Jackson  at  the  start  of 
the  campaign:  “Early  on,  he  was  not 
considered  a  major  candidate.  When 
he  became  a  major  candidate,  the 
coverage  began  more  seriously.  I 

directors.  She  has  directed  a  Chinese 
production  of  Arthur  Miller’s  Death 
of  a  Salesman,"  and  Henrik  Ibsen’s 
Peer  Gynt,  along  with  a  Russian 
drama  and  several  Chinese  plays.  She 
also  has  been  a  talk  hostess  on  China 
television. 

Zhang  said  she  intends  to  spend 
about  three  months  in  the  U.S.,  pro¬ 
moting  her  book  and  looking  for 
things  to  write  about  when  she  returns 
home. 

“Very  few  Chinese  people  will  be 
able  to  go  abroad  in  the  near  future,” 
she  continued.  “1  want  to  give  them 
my  experiences  here.” 

Writer 

( Continued  from  page  120) 

Tossed 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

saw  this  as  a  chance  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent,”  Zhang  recollected. 

Her  father,  now  retired,  was  an 
army  officer.  Her  mother  is  currently 
an  editor  for  Xinhua,  China’s  major 
wire  service. 

Two  years  of  farm  labor,  however, 
cooled  her  earlier  enthusiasm.  She 
became  a  soldier  and  then  a  nurse 
during  her  10-year  absence  from  her 
home  in  Beijing. 

When  the  Cultural  Revolution 

the  edition  was  distributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Creative  Loafing  is  considering 
security  precautions  at  the  drop-off 
area,  including  fencing  in  the  loca¬ 
tion,  Walsey  said. 

Based  in  Atlanta,  Creative  Loafing 
also  prints  editions  for  distribution 
there  and  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

ended  with  a  new  era  in  China,  Zhang 
said  she  realized  the  need  for  a  college 
education  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Central  Drama  Academy  in  Beijing. 

“It  was  the  only  place  I  could  get 
into,”  she  laughed.  “Regular  univer¬ 
sities  demanded  a  background  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  I  had 
neither.” 

Zhang  later  joined  the  People’s  Art 
Theater,  becoming  one  of  its  leading 

She  said  she  had  not  contracted 
with  any  publication  in  China  for  her 
American  reports,  adding,  “I’m  not 
worried  about  publication.  When  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  learn  that 

I  am  writing  something,  they  will 
come  to  me.” 

Zhang  was  the  Exmainer’s  12th 
writer-in-residence.  Others  have 
included  Pete  Hamill,  Mimi  Sheraton, 
Jan  Morris  and  Pete  Axthelm. 

Pyxys 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

cost  $100,000  or  more  depending  on 
the  size  and  sophistication. 

Who  will  pay  for  picture  systems 
and  how  they  are  going  to  fit  into  new 
pagination  systems  are  issues  yet  to 
be  resolved. 
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Fill-in 

(Continued  from  page  139) 


Joseph  S.  Aspler,  of  the  Surface 
Physics  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Research  Institute  of  Canada,  had 
previously  addressed  the  matter  of 
plugging  in  highlight  areas,  where  he 
found  that,  although  fill-in  is  not  fully 
understood,  approximately  85%  of 
material  responsible  for  the  effect  is 
ink.  He  said  the  remainder  is  lint. 

Though  Aspler  noted  conflicting 
evidence  from  fill-in  research,  he  said 
that  in  addition  to  physical  causes, 
model  laboratory  work  shows  the 
potential  for  alum  and  acidity  in  paper 
to  have  an  effect  on  filling-in  through 
interaction  with  ink. 

Aspler  pointed  out  that  Rodney’s 
discovery  of  fiber  represented  obser¬ 
vation  of  shadow  areas,  whereas 
Aspler  investigated  highlights  and 
found  residual  ink.  But  Rodney 
responded  that  he  hadn’t  seen  high¬ 
light  problems  in  years. 

While  little  difference  was  seen 
between  newsprint  from  various  sup¬ 
pliers,  use  of  a  smoother  product  from 
a  twin-wire  machine  was  deemed  a 
little  clearer  and  may  keep  down  the 
lint. 

According  to  Aspler,  research 
showed  that  newsprint  surface 
smoothness  was  not  a  contributor  to 
set-off  in  flexo. 


Marketing 

(Continued  from  page  141) 


ing,”  he  said. 

The  press  is  more  important  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  the  danger  for 
newspapers  is  not  television  news,  as 
the  two  have  a  symbiotic  relation¬ 
ship  —  the  more  people  are  exposed 
to  information,  the  more  they  want  to 
know. 

“The  danger  for  newspapers  and 
broadcast  is  that  their  importance  will 
diminish  as  quality  diminishes,” 
Rooney  noted. 

“Junking  up”  a  newspaper  doesn’t 
work.  “A  good  newspaper  is  the  best 
thing  to  sell  for,”  he  said. 


Gannett  Foundation 
honors  volunteers 

Representatives  from  some  144 
Michigan  nonprofit  groups  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Gannett  Foundation  at  its 
third  annual  Volunteer  Appreciation 
Luncheon. 


Daishowa  buys  U.S.  paper  mill 


Daishowa  America  Co.  Ltd.  has 
completed  its  $75-million  purchase  of 
a  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  groundwood 
paper  mill  from  the  James  River  Corp. 

According  to  the  April  Pulp  & 
Paper,  the  subsidiary  of  Japan’s 
Daishowa  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 
may  spend  more  than  a  half-billion 
dollars  on  plant  expansion  in  the  next 
five  years  that  could  include  a 
220,000-tpy  newsprint  machine. 
Product  would  be  divided  between 
the  North  American  and  Japanese 
markets. 


P&P  also  reported  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
annual  technical  section  meeting  pre¬ 
sentations.  A  winders  survey  showed 
many  newsprint  manufacturers  plan 
improvements  that  include  sensing 
and  control  upgrades,  density  moni¬ 
toring  or  new  winders. 

Quebec  and  Ontrario  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.  modernizations  to  newsprint 
machines  were  reported  successful  in 
improving  formation  and  eliminating 
linting. 
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Young  readers 

(Continued  from  page  19} 

In  addition,  the  study  found  that  “Without  exception, 
the  group  of  young  adults  who  reported  the  smallest  per¬ 
centages  engaged  in  each  of  the  four  practices  was  those 
with  0-8  years  of  education.” 

For  Practice  1 , 53%  of  those  with  0-8  years  of  education 
reported  reading  this  type  of  newspaper  content,  com¬ 
pared  with  72%  for  those  with  9-12  years  of  education, 
8 1  %  for  those  who  achieved  at  least  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  92%  for  those  with  a  postsecondary  degree. 

In  Practice  4,  percentages  increased  from  55%  for  those 
with  0-8  years  of  education,  to  83%  for  those  with  9-12 
years  of  education,  to  85%  for  those  with  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma,  to  slightly  more  than  90%  among  those 
reporting  a  postsecondary  degree. 

The  figures  for  Practice  3  are  similar,  though  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  less  among  those  with  9-12  years  education  and 
at  least  a  high  school  diploma.  Of  those  with  0-8  years 
education,  36%  reported  reading  this  content  matter,  61% 
for  those  with  9-12  years  education,  60%  for  those  with  at 
least  a  high  school  diploma,  and  68%  among  those  with  a 
postsecondary  degree. 

Further,  the  study  reported,  “for  Practice  2,  only  26% 
of  those  with  0-8  years  of  schooling  reported  reading 
sports.  While  this  percentage  was  not  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  32%  reported  by  those  with  9-12  years  of 
education,  it  was  significantly  smaller  than  the  42% 
reported  by  those  with  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  and 
the  56%  reported  by  those  with  a  postsecondary  degree.” 

“it  is  of  particuiar  interest  that  there 
are  no  significant  differences  in  the 
percentages  of  various  raciai/ethnic 
groups  [biack,  white  and  Hispanic]  or 
for  empioyment  status  in  reporting 
reading  a  newspaper  daiiy  (or  with  any 
other  frequency),”  the  report  pointed 
out. 


“In  addition  to  revealing  some  interesting  patterns  in 
newspaper  readership,  the  percentages  of  young  adults 
who  reported  engaging  in  various  newspaper  practices  are 
also  associated  with  reading  proficiency  levels  .  .  .  ,” 
according  to  the  findings. 

The  study  used  the  NAEP  reading  proficiency  scale  in 
its  analysis  of  the  data,  warning  that  the  data  do  not  imply 
causality  —  it  may  not  be  assumed,  for  example,  that 
newspaper  reading  causes  higher  levels  of  educational 
achievement,  but  it  can  be  inferred  that  a  relationship 
exists  between  the  two  characteristics. 

The  report  found  that  “with  only  one  exception,  young 
adults  who  reported  reading  editorials,  international, 
national,  state  and/or  financial  news  [Practice  1]  obtained 
higher  average  proficiency  levels  on  the  NAEP  reading 
scale  than  did  those  who  reported  that  they  did  not  engage 
in  Practice  1.” 

While  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
average  reading  proficiencies  of  males  and  females  who 
reported  engaging  in  Practice  1 ,  there  were  also  no  marked 
differences  in  the  reading  skills  of  males  and  females  who 
said  they  do  not  read  such  subject  matter. 

There  was,  however,  a  noticeable  difference  between 


the  reading  proficiency  of  those  who  do  and  those  who  do 
not  read  editorials,  international,  national,  state  and/or 
financial  news. 

“Those  who  responded  ‘no’  performed  on  average  at 
about  the  level  of  the  average  eighth-grade  student,  while 
those  who  responded  ‘yes’  slightly  surpassed  the  average 
eleventh-grader  in  mean  NAEP  reading  proficiency,” 
according  to  the  report. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  respondents  reported  they 
did  or  did  not  engage  in  Practice  I ,  those  in  the  Northeast, 
Central  and  West  regions  showed  higher  average  reading 
proficiencies  than  those  in  the  South,  although  those  in  all 
regions  who  do  read  such  subject  matter  still  have  higher 
reading  scores  than  those  who  do  not. 

In  addition,  “For.each  of  the  three  racial/ethnic  groups 
[white,  black,  Hispanic],  the  average  NAEP  reading  profi¬ 
ciency  for  readers  of  editorials  and/or  international, 
national,  state  or  financial  news  surpassed  the  average 
proficiency  level  of  those  who  reported  that  they  did  not 
read  this  newspaper  content,”  the  study  reported. 

“For  those  who  reported  reading  Practice  1  content,  the 
average  in-school  reading  proficiency  level  for  black 
young  adults  was  at  the  average  for  eighth-graders ,  that  for 
Hispanic  young  adults  approached  the  eleventh-grade 
level,  and  the  average  reading  proficiency  attained  by 
white  young  adults  significantly  surpassed  the  average  for 
eleventh-graders. 

“In  marked  contrast,  for  those  young  adults  who 
reported  that  they  did  not  read  editorials,  international, 
national,  state  and/or  financial  news  the  average  NAEP 
reading  proficiency  levels  ranged  from  about  the  fourth- 
grade  level  (black  young  adults)  to  just  above  the  mean  for 
eighth-graders  (white  young  adults),”  according  to  the 
report. 

“Only  for  those  individuals  who  reported  attaining  eight 
years  or  less  of  formal  education  is  there  no  difference 
between  the  average  reading  proficiency  levels  of  young 
adults  who  did  or  did  not  report  engaging  in  Practice  1 ,” 
the  study  found.  “Both  for  those  responding  ‘yes’  and  for 
those  responding  ‘no,’  the  mean  reading  proficiencies 
were  at  about  the  fourth-grade  level.” 

In  relation  to  further  educational  attainment,  however, 
the  study  noted  that  “Young  adults  who  reported  engaging 
in  Practice  1  who  have  had  some  high  school  experience 
reached  about  the  eighth-grade  level  in  reading  profi¬ 
ciency,  while  those  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  postsec¬ 
ondary  school  degree  reached  or  significantly  surpassed 
the  level  of  the  average  eleventh-grade  student. 

“For  those  who  responded  ‘no,’  individuals  with  some 
high  school  demonstrated  a  reading  proficiency  that  is  not 
much  higher  than  the  average  fourth-grade  pupil,  while 
those  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  postsecondary  degree 
demonstrated  reading  achievement  at  about  the  level  of 
the  average  eighth-  and  eleventh-grader,  respectively.” 

Sports  readers,  however,  “did  not  differ  in  average 
NAEP  reading  proficiency  from  their  peers  who  did  not 
read  about  sports  in  their  newspapers,”  although  the 
study  did  find  differences  among  the  regional,  educational 
and  racial/ethnic  categories. 

“Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  reported  reading 
sports,  young  adults  from  the  Southeast  failed  to  attain  the 
average  reading  proficiencies  of  their  peers  in  the  other 
three  areas  of  the  country,”  the  study  found. 

“It  is  of  particular  interest  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  various  racial/ethnic 
groups  [black,  white  and  Hispanic]  or  for  employment 
status  in  reporting  reading  a  newspaper  daily  (or  with  any 
other  frequency),”  the  report  pointed  out. 

Those  young  adults  who  engage  in  Practice  3  —  soci¬ 
ety,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes  —  show  “a  striking  simi¬ 
larity  in  demonstrated  reading  proficiencies”  as  those  who 
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do  not,  regardless  of  gender,  region  of  the  country,  race/ 
ethnicity  or  level  of  education. 

“It  appears  .  .  .  that  whether  or  not  young  adults  chose 
to  read  society,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  demonstrated  proficiency  as  measured  by 
the  NAEP  in-school  reading  scale,”  according  to  the 
report. 

Practice  4  —  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classified 
ads  —  was  engaged  in  by  more  respondents  than  either 
Practice  2  or  Practice  3,  although,  unlike  Practice  1,  it  “is 
not  associated  with  demonstrated  proficiency  on  the 
NAEP  in-school  reading  scale.” 

“There  were  no  significant  differences  in  average  profi¬ 
ciency  between  young  adults  who  chose  to  engage  in 
Practice  4  and  those  who  did  not.  This  was  the  case  for 
men  and  women,  various  ethnic/racial  groups  and  levels  of 
educational  attainment. 

“The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  is  observed  for 
individuals  in  the  Southeastern  region  of  the  country,”  the 
report  found.  “Here,  those  who  reported  reading  comics, 
tv/movie  listings  and/or  classified  ads  performed  at  about 
the  level  of  the  average  eleventh-grader,  while  those  who 
did  not  performed  at  about  the  level  of  the  average  eighth- 
grader.” 

However,  when  measuring  proficiency  on  different 
scales  —  prose  literacy,  document  literacy  and  quantita¬ 
tive  literacy  —  for  young  adults  who  read  a  newspaper 
regularly,  “engaging  in  Practice  4  was  strongly  related  to 
performance  on  the  document  literacy  scale,”  which 
“reflects  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  successfully 
complete  tasks  that  are  presented  in  nonprose 
formats  .  .  .  [such  as]  tables,  charts,  listings,  indexes, 
forms  and  so  forth.” 

While  there  were  “no  differences  between  the  average 
document  scale  performance  of  men  and  women,  there 
were  significant  differences  in  demonstrated  level  of  skill 
with  documents  for  men  and  women  who  engaged  in 
Practice  4  and  those  who  did  not.” 

The  study  also  found  “significant  differences”  on  the 
document  scale  in  the  average  performance  of  white, 
black  and  Hispanic  young  adults. 

“White  and  Hispanic  young  adults  who  reported  read¬ 
ing  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classifieds  attained 
significantly  higher  average  levels  on  the  document  scale 
than  did  their  peers  who  reported  that  they  did  not  read 
these  contents.  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  difference  for  black  young 
adults  did  not  reach  statistical  significance.” 

And  while  those  young  adults  in  each  region  of  the 
country  who  engage  in  Practice  4  reached  higher  levels  on 
the  document  scales  than  their  peers  who  did  not,  “indivi¬ 
duals  from  the  Southeast  had  lower  average  levels  of 
document  literacy  scores  than  did  their  peers  from  other 
regions  of  the  country,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
engaged  in  Practice  4  .  .  .  ” 

The  study  further  noted  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
levels  of  educational  attainment  for  those  who  reported 
reading  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classifieds  and 
those  who  do  not. 

“That  is,  with  one  exception,  regular  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  engaged  in  reading  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/ 
or  classifieds  attained  significantly  higher  average  scores 
on  the  document  literacy  scale  than  did  those  newspaper 
readers  who  did  not  engage  in  reading  these  contents,” 
according  to  the  report.  “The  only  exception  to  this  trend 
was  among  those  with  0-8  years  of  education.  For  this 
group,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  average  score 
on  the  document  scale  between  those  who  engaged  in 
Practice  4  and  those  who  did  not. 

“There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that,  in  general, 
young  adults  who  reported  reading  editorials,  interna¬ 
tional,  national,  state  and/or  financial  news  (Practice  1) 


demonstrated  higher  reading  proficiency  as  measured  by 
the  NAEP  in-school  scale  than  those  of  their  peers  who  did 
not  read  this  newspaper  content,”  the  study  reported.  “In 
addition,  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  young  adults  who 
read  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classified  ads  (Prac¬ 
tice  4)  to  demonstrate  higher  scores  on  the  document 
literacy  scale  than  those  who  did  not.  In  terms  of  in-school 
reading  and  document  literacy,  neither  Practice  2  (sports) 
nor  Practice  3  (society  news,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes) 
appear  to  be  related  to  demonstrated  proficiency.” 

The  report  also  focused  on  the  relationship  between 
newspaper  reading  and  other  media,  notably  television, 
books  and  magazines.  Because  of  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  this  section  is  reported  in  relation  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  young  adults,  rather  than  the  subgroups  of  gender, 
region,  race/ethnicity  and  education  levels.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  available,  however,  in  the  original  report. 

“In  general,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  strong  rela¬ 
tionship  between  amount  of  time  spent  watching  televi¬ 
sion  and  those  young  adults  who  engaged  in  each  of  the 
four  newspaper  practices,”  the  report  stated. 

“Approximately  one-fourth  of  this  population  who 
engaged  in  each  practice  watched  television  for  no  more 
than  an  hour  each  day.  Similarly,  another  25%  or  so 
watched  television  for  two  hours  each  day,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  young  adults  reported  spending 
three  to  four  hours  each  day  watching  television.  In  con¬ 
trast,  only  about  15%  reported  spending  five  or  more 
hours  engaged  in  this  activity. 


“Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
reported  reading  sports,  young  adults 
from  the  Southeast  failed  to  attain  the 
average  reading  proficiencies  of  their 
peers  in  the  other  three  areas  of  the 
country,”  the  study  found. 


“If  we  collapse  these  four  categories  of  television 
viewing  into  two  —  up  to  two  hours  and  three  or  more 
hours  —  roughly  half  of  the  young  adults  fall  into  each 
regardless  of  which  [newspaper]  practice  they  engage  in.” 

The  study  found  that  “a  relationship  does  exist  between 
amount  of  television  watched  and  not  engaging  in  particu¬ 
lar  practices.  However,  this  relationship  does  not  gener¬ 
alize  across  the  four  practices.” 

Looking  at  Practice  1  (editorials,  international, 
national,  state  and/or  financial  news),  “66%  of  those  who 
watched  three  or  more  hours  of  television  did  not  engage 
in  this  practice,  compared  with  only  34%  of  young  adults 
who  watched  two  hours  of  television  or  less. 

“The  opposite  occurred  for  Practice  4  [comics,  tv/ 
movie  listings  and/or  classifieds],”  the  report  noted.  “In 
this  case,  over  60%  of  those  who  watched  two  hours  or 
less  of  television  did  not  engage  in  this  practice,”  the  study 
found. 

“The  differences  among  those  who  did  not  engage  in 
Practices  2  and  3  were  much  less  pronounced,”  the  report 
continued.  “Among  those  who  did  not  engage  in  Practice 
2, 48%  watched  two  or  fewer  hours,  which  means  that  52% 
watched  three  hours  or  more.  Similarly,  53%  of  those  who 
did  not  engage  in  Practice  3  watched  two  hours  or  less, 
while  44%  reported  watching  television  for  three  or  more 
hours.” 

Not  surprisingly,  there  was  also  a  demonstrated  rela¬ 
tionship  between  amount  of  television  watched,  newspa¬ 
per  practice  and  demonstrated  proficiency  on  the  NAEP 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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in-school  reading  scale. 

“Across  each  of  the  four  practices,  those  who  watched 
five  or  more  hours  of  tv  each  day  had  the  lowest  average 
reading  scores,”  according  to  the  study.  “Those  who 
watched  television  for  three  to  four  hours  had  significantly 
higher  average  reading  scores,  while  the  highest  average 
scores  were  obtained  by  those  who  reported  watching  no 
more  than  two  hours  of  television  each  day.” 

Further,  “regardless  of  how  much  time  was  spent 
watching  tv,  those  young  adults  who  engaged  in  Practice  1 
had  significantly  higher  average  reading  scores  than  those 
who  did  not.” 

Patterns  for  Practice  4  were  similar,  the  report  found. 
“Except  for  individuals  who  reported  watching  television 
for  one  hour  or  less,  young  adults  who  engaged  in  Practice 
4  had  significantly  higher  reading  scores  than  those  who 
did  not. 

“For  Practices  2  and  3,  while  lower  average  reading 
scores  were  associated  with  increased  tv  watching,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  reading  scores  asso¬ 
ciated  with  whether  an  individual  responded  ‘yes’  or 
‘no.’  ” 


“Individuals  who  left  school  by  grade 
eight  or  earlier  reached  about  the 
fourth-grade  reading  proficiency  level, 
while  those  with  some  high  schooi 
reached  about  the  eighth-grade  ievei. 
Individuais  who  had  earned  a  high 
schooi  dipioma  attained  about  the 
eieventh-grade  ievei,  and  those  with  a 
postsecondary  degree  markedly 
surpassed  the  average  eleventh-grader 
in  reading  proficiency.” 


Survey  respondents  also  were  asked  whether  they  had 
read  or  looked  up  something  in  a  book  in  the  six  months 
prior  to  the  interview. 

“In  general,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  young  adults 
reported  that  they  had  read  or  used  a  book  in  the  past  six 
months,”  the  study  reported.  “Approximately  85%  of  the 
21-  to  25-year  olds  reported  that  they  had  read  or  used  a 
book  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  engaged  in  reading 
sports  (Practice  2)  or  society,  reviews  and/or  horoscopes 
(Practice  3). 

“In  contrast,  however,  this  percentage  of  book  readers 
was  associated  only  with  those  persons  who  indicated  that 
they  engaged  in  Practice  1  and/or  Practice  4. 

“That  is,  86%  of  young  adults  who  engaged  in  Practice  4 
also  reported  they  had  read  a  book,  compared  with  75% 
who  reported  they  had  read  a  book  but  did  not  engage  in 
reading  comics,  tv/movie  listings  and/or  classified  ads,” 
the  study  continued. 

“Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  87%  of  those 
engaged  in  Practice  1  reported  reading  or  using  a  book, 
compared  with  only  64%  who  did  not  engage  in  reading 
international,  national,  [state],  financial  and/or  editorial 
news  but  who  reported  reading  or  using  a  book.” 

The  report  noted  that  “without  exception,  regular 
newspaper  readers  who  reported  reading  or  using  a  book 


had  significantly  higher  average  reading  scores  .  .  .  than 
those  who  had  not  read  or  used  a  book.  .  .  .  However, 
with  the  exception  of  Practice  1 ,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  among  average  reading  scores  whether  or  not 
young  adults  reported  engaging  in  Practice  2,  3  or  4  .  .  .  .” 

The  young  adults  with  the  highest  average  reading  score 
were  those  who  both  engaged  in  Practice  1  and  also  read  or 
used  a  book,  the  study  found.  “Conversely,  the  lowest 
average  score  was  obtained  by  those  young  adults  who 
'neither  engaged  in  Practice  1  nor  read  or  used  a  book.” 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  said  they  read  between 
one  and  four  magazines  regularly  if  they  engaged  in  a 
particular  newspaper  practice  or  not.  Some  40%  said  they 
read  one  to  two  magazines  whether  or  not  they  engaged  in 
one  of  the  newspaper  practices. 

However,  “If  they  engaged  in  any  one  of  the  newspaper 
practices,  roughly  one-third  of  the  regular  newspaper 
readers  reported  they  read  three  or  four  magazines.” 

The  study  also  noted  that  “Smaller  percentages  of  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  readers  reported  reading  no  magazines 
and/or  five  or  more  magazines.  .  .  .  Not  engaging  in  news¬ 
paper  practices  was  associated  with  the  category  of  ‘no 
magazines’  while  the  category  of  ‘5-1-  magazines’  was 
associated  with  engaging  in  particular  practices.  The  only 
exception  was  Practice  2,  or  sports.” 

The  relationship  between  newspaper  practices  and 
magazine  reading  also  showed  a  strong  correlation 
between  Practice  1  and  the  NAEP  proficiency  scores. 

“Not  only  is  reading  editorials,  international,  national, 
state  and/or  financial  news  associated  with  higher  reading 
scores,  but  the  differences  between  those  who  did  not 
engage  in  this  practice  increases  as  we  move  from  the 
category  of  ‘no  magazines’  to  ‘5  -I-  magazines,”  the  report 
stated.  “Across  the  other  three  practices,  the  relation¬ 
ships  with  NAEP  reading  scores  are  much  less  dramatic. 

“Two  major  conclusions  seem  clear:  First,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  tv  watching  and  whether  or  not  they 
engaged  in  reading  or  using  books  or  magazines,  signifi¬ 
cant  percentages  of  young  adults  reported  engaging  in  one 
or  another  of  four  newspaper  contents,”  according  to  the 
study.  “This  suggests  that  neither  tv  nor  use  of  other  print 
media  compete,  in  any  real  sense,  for  the  attention  of 
young  adults.  Rather,  these  different  communication 
media  seem  to  serve  perhaps  different  but  related  func¬ 
tions. 

“And  second,  there  is  evidence  that,  for  those  people 
who  report  reading  editorials,  international,  national, 
state  and/or  financial  news  (Practice  1),  the  demonstrated 
levels  of  in-school  reading  proficiency  is  highest  for  those 
who  also  engage  in  either  magazine  or  book  reading. 

“Thus,  engaging  in  Practice  1  and  using  at  least  one 
other  print  medium  appears  to  have  a  cumulative  effect  for 
demonstrated  reading  proficiency.  However,  we  may 
infer  only  that  the  relationship  is  real.  The  issue  of  whether 
only  the  better  readers  chose  to  engage  in  Practice  1  and 
well  as  to  read  books  or  magazines,  or  whether  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  practice  of  reading  skill  in  at  least  two  print  media 
‘produces’  this  effect  cannot  be  resolved  by  using  these 
data.” 

ROP  ad  features  scented  ink 

The  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record  once  again 
tickled  its  readers’  noses  when  it  ran  an  ROP  ad  featuring 
scented  ink. 

The  latest  scented  ad  —  for  the  Belk  department 
stores  —  featured  Giorgio  Beverly  Hills  cologne  and 
invited  readers  to  “Experience  the  scent  firsthand  on  this 
page.” 
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“Anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  concerned  with  or  affected  by 
technological  change  needs  to  be  aware  of  new  developments  and  what 
colleagues  are  doing  at  other  newspapers.  It  is  this  kind  of  information 
that  I  try  to  provide  for  my  readers  in  a  timely  fashion  —  no  matter 
what  their  department.  You  see,  to  me  serving  the  reader  means  doing 
some  of  their  leg  work  —  talking  to  people,  visiting  facilities,  attend¬ 
ing  conferences  and  sifting  through  literature  —  leaving  the  readers 
time  to  do  their  job  —  making  newspapers.” 

Every  week,  Jim  Rosenberg  delivers  top  notch  articles  on  anything  from  ink  and  paper  to 
plant  safety  and  economy.  So,  when  you  want  to  stay  on  top  of  newspaper  production  and 
operation  development,  turn  to  the  “tech”  pages  of  E&P  and  see  what  Jim’s  been  up  to. 

If  you  have  news  or  questions,  stop  by  booth  704  at  the 
ANPA/TEC  Conference  and  ask  for  Jim. 


To  receive  your  own  copy  of  E&P,  fill  out  and  mail  the  convenient 
bind-in  card  in  this  issue. 


^  Ecfilor&Publislier 


1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  Vbrk.  N  Y  10011  *  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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Mid-career 

(Continued  from  page  1 10) 


have  sent  students  are  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Diego  Union,  Miami  Herald, 
Deseret  News,  Marin  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  and  the  weekly  La 
Jolla  (Calif.)  Light. 

Fromson  said  some  American 
papers  continue  their  fellows  on  sal¬ 
ary  while  on  leave  at  the  center. 

Miami  Herald  reporter  Alexandra 
Dibble,  one  of  this  year’s  fellows,  told 
E&P  the  program  has  given  her  a 
better  understanding  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  she  has  covered  for  her 
paper. 

“Miami  is  a  politically  conserva¬ 
tive  city  and  I  was  not  getting  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

She  and  other  American  journalists 
in  the  program  are  getting  the  “other 
side”  from  their  Latino  colleagues, 
some  of  whom  swing  noticeably  left¬ 
ward  in  their  view  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America  and  the  way  their 
region  is  reported  by  the  U.S.  media. 

“We  don’t  like  the  coverage  of 
Latin  America.  You  write  about 
revolutions  and  not  enough  about 
what  is  really  important  in  relations 
between  United  States  and  South 
America,”  complained  Pedro  E. 
Armendares  of  the  Interamerican 
Research  Center  in  Mexico. 


“Your  correspondents  find  news  to 
fit  their  opinions,”  he  went  on. 

Victor  Calderon,  of  Imevision,  a 
Mexican  tv  channel,  charged  the 
American  press  with  generally  giving 
readers  “stereotyped  images”  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

“There  is  still  the  little  brown 
native  approach  to  information  about 
us,”  he  stated. 

Rossana  Fuentes-Berain  of  Mexico 
City’s  Notimex,  generally  down¬ 
graded  U.S.  newspaper  coverage  of 
her  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Washington  Post,  whose  reporting 
she  termed  “enlightening.” 

This  kind  of  ideological  mix  is  just 
what  Fromson  wants. 

“Most  people,”  he  noted,  “shape 
their  perceptions  of  the  world  from 
what  they  read,  see  and  hear  in  the 
media.  So  it  behooves  us  as  journal¬ 
ists  to  be  as  aware  and  sensitive  as 
possible  in  explaining  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  that  world  to  the  reading,  lis¬ 
tening  and  viewing  public.” 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  the  group 
last  fall  went  out  with  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  on  the  California-Mexico  line 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  immigration 
problems  and  to  talk  with  undocu¬ 
mented  aliens  seized  while  trying  to 
cross  into  the  U.S. 

This  was  followed  by  a  trip  to 
Tijuana  for  a  discussion  with  Dr. 
Jorge  Bustamente,  president  of  El 
Colegio  de  la  Frontera  Norte.  He  is 
one  of  Mexico’s  leading  immigration 
experts  and  a  critic  of  U.S.  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  poli¬ 


cies.  Another  instructor  in  Mexico 
was  William  Orme,  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  there  for  the  Washington 
Post,  The  Economist  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  working  journalists  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  file  stories  for  their  organi¬ 
zations  on  the  annual  trip  to  Mexico. 

Starting  from  scratch,  Fromson  has 
managed  to  raise  $800,000  from 
foundations  and  other  sources  to  pro¬ 
vide  tuition  and  stipends  for  M.A. 
candidates. 

Among  the  principal  donors,  he 
said,  are  the  John  M.  Olin  Foundation 
of  New  York,  Times  Mirror  Founda¬ 
tion,  Carnegie  Corp.,  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  RCA  and  the  William  and  Flora 
Hewlett  Foundation. 

Recently,  Fromson  traveled  to 
Santiago,  (Thile,  as  an  observer  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  InterAmeri- 
can  Press  Association.  While  there, 
he  recruited  two  Chilean  journalists 
for  the  center’s  program,  both  to  be 
sponsored  with  foundation  money. 

“We  want  to  reach  not  only  foreign 
correspondents  but  the  gatekeepers 
as  well  —  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  and  tv  news  producers 
because  they’re  the  ones  who  decide 
what  stories  are  covered,  how,  by 
whom  and  for  how  long,”  Fromson 
explained. 

Currently,  the  program’s  emphasis 
is  on  Mexico  and  Central  America 
but,  looking  down  the  road,  Fromson 
hopes  to  expand  it  to  include  other 
countries  in  South  America  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


tucky  Kernel. 

“The  editing  process  is  a  lot  differ¬ 
ent,”  she  commented.  “It’s  more 
professional.  These  people  have  been 
in  business  for  years.” 

“There’s  no  feedback  at  the  Ker¬ 
nel,”  added  Steve  Bragg,  a  senior 
from  Belfry,  a  small  town  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  “Somebody  sits  down  and 
reads  the  story,  and  that’s  it.” 

Jodi  Whitaker,  a  sophomore  from 
Lexington,  said  she  was  surprised 
that  the  newspaper  staff  did  not  seem 
to  treat  the  students  differently. 

“I  thought  you  would  be  looked  at 
more  as  a  student.”  she  remarked. 
“No  one  treats  us  as  peons.  We’re  not 
talked  down  to  because  we’re  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Yet,  bureau  chief  Anderson  said 
editors  do  recognize  the  students’ 
limitations  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  seasoned  reporters. 

“I  and  the  other  editors  and  report¬ 


ers  have  a  real  strong  commitment  to 
the  education  of  these  students,”  she 
asserted.  “We  hope  that  the  time  we 
spend  with  them  in  the  assigning  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  editing  process  is  going 
to  make  them  better  reporters.” 

There  have  been  few  mishaps,  per¬ 
haps  because  editors  have  been  extra 
careful  with  student  copy,  but  Belfast 
did  turn  up  in  the  wrong  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  one  story  about  the  band  U2, 
and  in  another  story  a  test  score  got 
transposed. 

Despite  the  occasional  lapses,  edi¬ 
tor  Carroll  says  the  program  is 
“entirely  a  plus  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,”  and  that  it  will  continue. 

Managing  editor  Green  reported 
that  consideration  is  being  given  to 
increasing  the  stipend  for  student 
reporters. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  competi¬ 
tive.  Students  are  asked  to  submit  a 
folder  of  clips,  a  resume  and  a  cover 
letter.  The  reporting  fellows  are  then 
chosen  by  UK  bureau  chief  Anderson 
and  the  UK  faculty  member  responsi¬ 
ble  for  coordinating  the  program. 


Crosswords 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


ties,  and  we  forget  people  also  take 
the  paper  to  enjoy  its  lighter  fea¬ 
tures.” 

The  best  solution,  he  told  the  read¬ 
ers,  was  to  continue  running  both 
puzzles  in  both  papers. 

“That  will  enhance  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  entertainment  value,”  he  said, 
“and  keep  the  crossword  puzzle  peo¬ 
ple  happy.” 

Peck  was  right. 

That  same  day,  the  phones  lit  up 
again,  but  this  time  readers  were  call¬ 
ing  to  say  thanks  for  keeping  both 
crosswords. 

As  one  reader  told  the  receptionist, 
“This  really  makes  my  day!” 

Literacy  workshops 

TheAsbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  plans 
to  introduce  a  literacy  program  that 
uses  newspapers  to  teach  non-reading 
adults  to  read. 
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Weekly  editor 
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survivors  are.  It’s  hard  to  visualize  at 
the  time  how  meaningful  these  stories 
will  be  to  a  family.” 

Waring’s  contributions  have  not 
gone  unrecognized  in  Littleton  and 
the  state.  A  college  theater,  a  city 
park  meadow  and  a  street  have  been 
named  after  him. 

He  has  received  honorary  docto¬ 
rate  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Loretto  Heights  Col¬ 
lege  and  was  given  the  Cervi  Award  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  for  a 
Lifetime  of  Newspaper  Contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  Colorado  Association  of  Real¬ 
tors  named  him  Citizen  of  the  Year 
and  four  former  governors  have  given 
him  letters  of  commendation.  In  1987, 
Waring  also  won  the  University  of 
Denver’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

But  it  is  Littleton  that  Waring  cares 
most  about. 

‘T  can’t  separate  myself  and  the 
Independent  and  the  city  of  Little¬ 
ton,”  he  remarked.  “We  just  seem 
like  one.  It’s  my  life.” 


Gannett  board 
approves  stock 
repurchase  plan 

Gannett  Co.’s  board  of  directors 
has  authorized  the  repurchase  of  up  to 
7.5  million  shares  of  the  company’s 
162.1  million  issued  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

The  shares  will  be  purchased  at 
management’s  discretion,  either  in 
the  open  market  or  in  privately  nego¬ 
tiated  transactions. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  176) 


agate  Linotype  machine;  the  quick, 
uneven  staccato  of  editorial’s  heavy 
hitter  doing  the  day’s  lead;  the  intro¬ 
spective  hunting  and  pecking  for  the 
precise  word  with  its  specific  shade  of 
meaning  by  an  editorial  writer. 

It  must  be  that  things  are  better 
today  than  they  were  when  the  type 
was  hot  and  copy  paper  was  a  com¬ 
mon  city  room  commodity,  else  the 
changes  would  not  have  been  made. 
And  1  believe  they  are. 

I’ll  never  again  admit  to  such. 

Just  color  me  dinosaur. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


hand  that  feeds  you.  If  a  high  school 
or  college  publication  has  the  accrued 
talent,  business  expertise  and  follow¬ 
ing  to  divorce  itself  from  affiliation 
with  the  educational  institution  and 
make  it  on  its  own,  more  power. 

We  need  more  courageous  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  but,  while  it  is 
breast-feeding  and  being  nurtured  by 
a  mother  organization,  let’s  stop  bar¬ 
ing  those  baby  teeth  and  get  ready  to 
live  in  the  real  world. 

Catherine  Portman-Laux 
(Portman-Laux  was  until  last  July  a 
reporter  with  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  is  now  a  consul¬ 
tant  in  public  relations  to  educational 
institutions.) 

Quebecor  will  gain 
outstanding  shares 

Quebecor  has  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Jean  Gallant  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  outstanding  shares 
of  Distributions  J.C.  Inc.,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  distribution  of  flyers, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  catalogs. 


“The  nominees  for  the  1987  Reuben  Award  for  Best  Humor  Strip  are: 
Berke  Breathed,  Bloom  County;  Cathy  Guisewite,  Cathy; 

Art  Sansom,  The  Born  Loser;  Garry  Trudeau,  Doonesbury." 
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Cartoonists  to  join  in  homeless  project 


October  25  effort  is  discussed,  the  iate  Milton  Caniff  is  toasted, 
and  several  events  are  held  during  annual  Reuben  weekend 


By  David  Astor 

An  f.ffort  to  have  creators  devote 
their  October  25  comics  and  editorial 
cartoons  to  the  subject  of  homeless¬ 
ness  is  being  spearheaded  by  a  West 
Coast  state  senator. 

David  Roberti,  president  pro  tern  of 
the  California  Senate,  outlined  the 
plan  in  a  letter  to  cartoonists  attend¬ 
ing  the  National  Cartoonists  Socie¬ 
ty’s  (NCS)  Reuben  Award  weekend 
in  San  Francisco  May  27-30. 

“The  grand  hotels,  suburban 
sprawl,  and  wonderful  restaurants  of 
our  cities  shouldn’t  obscure  the  real¬ 
ity  that  more  and  more  Americans 
have  no  room  to  sleep  in  and  nothing 
to  eat,”  stated  Roberti. 

He  continued:  “The  power  of  one 
pen  is  mighty.  The  power  of  a 
hundred  pens  is  even  greater.  The 
strip  and  editorial  cartoonists 
involved  in  this  project  hope  that  col¬ 
lectively  they  can  reach  into  the 
American  [conscience]  with  an 
unsightly  reminder  of  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  .... 

“These  cartoonists  hope  that  if 
they  can  bring  an  uncomfortable 
laugh  of  guilt  or  prod  a  tear  of  under¬ 
standing,  we  will  reach  out,  not  turn 
away,  from  our  homeless  brothers 
and  sisters.” 

Roberti  noted  that  “The  Homeless 
Project:  October  25”  would  be  similar 
to  past  efforts  devoting  Thanksgiving 
Day  cartoons  to  the  subject  of  hunger 
(see  E&P,  November  2,  1985, 
November  22,  1986,  etc.)." 

An  advisory  committee  for  the 
project,  according  to  Roberti, 
includes  NCS  president  Bill  Hoest, 
who  does  “The  Lockhorns,” 
“Agatha  Crumm,”  and  “What  a 
Guy!”  for  King  Features  Syndicate; 
and  Association  of  American  Editor¬ 
ial  Cartoonists  president  Ed  Stein, 
who  is  with  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NEA). 

Others  listed  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  are,  in  alphabetical  order,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Tony  Auth  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  “Funky  Winker- 
bean”  and  “Crankshaft”  cartoonist 
Tom  Batiuk  of  North  America  Syndi- 


'The  Neighborhood'  creator  Jerry  Von 
Amerongen  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
(left)  with  'Peanuts'  creator  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  at 
the  Cartoon  Art  Museum's  May  28 
reception  in  San  Francisco. 


'Zippy  the  Pinhead'  creator  Bill  Grif¬ 
fith  of  King,  accompanied  by  Zippy 
himself,  giving  out  autographed 
sketches  at  the  Circle  Gallery's  May  28 
exhibit  in  San  Francisco. 


'Momma'  and  'Miss  Peach'  creator  Mel  I 
Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate  (left) 
with  'Crock'  and  'Out  of  Bounds'  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Rechin  of  North  America 
Syndicate  (NAS). 


'fferman'  creator  Jim  Unger  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  adds  his  art  to  the 
drawing  benefiting  Marine  World 
Africa  USA  in  Vallejo,  Calif. 


toonist  and  “Mother  Goose  and 
Grimm”  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Tribune 
Media  Services,  Bill  Potts  of  The 
Creative  Consortium  (which  was  in 
charge  of  organizing  the  Reuben 
weekend),  Kansas  City  Star  editorial 
cartoonist  and  “The  Grizzwells”  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Schorr  of  LATS  and 
NEA,  and  LATS  president  Lou 
Schwartz. 

Roberti  press  secretary  Steven  M. 
Glazer  said  those  seeking  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  October  25  project 
can  write  the  senator’s  district  office 
at  3800  Barham  Blvd.,  Suite  218, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90068. 


cate  (NAS)  and  Creators  Syndicate, 
editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS), 
“B.C.”  and  “The  Wizard  of  Id”  car¬ 
toonist  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  and 
NAS,  “Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach” 
cartoonist  Mell  Lazarus  of  Creators, 
and  editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Lucko- 
vich  of  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pica¬ 
yune  and  Creators. 

Also:  Atlanta  Constitution  editorial 
cartoonist  and  “Kudzu”  cartoonist 
Doug  Marlette  of  Creators,  Creators 
president  Richard  Newcombe,  King 
executive  vice  president  Bruce  Pais- 
ner,  Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  car- 
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From  left  to  right  ore  Seattle  Times  editorial  cartoonist  Brian 
Basset  (who  also  does  'Adam'  for  Universal),  United  Medio 
senior  vice  president/editorial  director  David  Hendin,  and 
'Nancy'  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of  United.  They  were  at  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society's  (NCS)  May  28  Reuben  Award 
ceremony  in  San  Francisco. 


Cartoon  Art  Museum  administrator  Barry  Gantt  (left),  'Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey'/'Hi  and  Lois'/'Gamin  and  Patches'  creator  Mort 
Wolker  of  King  and  United,  King  president  Joseph 
D'Angelo,  and  CAM  president/chairman  Malcolm  Whyte. 


'Mad'  magazine's  Mort 

'For  Better  or  For  Worse'  Drucker,  who  won  the  Reuben  Jim  Unger  holding  his  NCS 
'The  Amazing  Spider-Man'  creator  Lynn  Johnston  of  Uni-  Award  as  'Outstanding  Car-  category  award  for  best  syn- 
creator  Stan  Lee  of  King.  versal.  toonist  of  the  Year.'  dicated  panel. 


TEAM  UP 
FOR  MORE 
READERS. 
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The  stars  of  'The  Lockhorns,'  which  is  by 
Bill  Hoest  of  King.  Hoest  is  also  the 
president  of  NCS. 


Speaking  of  efforts  to  help  others, 
numerous  cartoonists  May  28  made 
appearances  at  various  San  Francisco 
“beneficiaries”  (which  shared  some 
of  the  Reuben  weekend  proceeds). 
The  organizations  visited  included 
the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Hand¬ 
icapped,  Shriners  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children,  Canon  Kip  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  and  Mayor’s  Youth 
Fund. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  NCS  meeting 
attendees  visited  another  beneficiary 
—  the  Cartoon  Art  Museum  —  for  a 
reception  and  exhibit. 


Photos  by  David  Astor 


The  title  character  from  'The  Wizard  of 
Id'  comic  strip  by  Johnny  Hart  and 
Brant  Parker  of  NAS. 


CAM  (see  E&P,  October  12,  1985, 
etc.)  features  a  permanent  collection 
of  original  comics,  editorial  cartoons, 
and  more;  and  offers  reference  books, 
films,  videos,  classes,  and  confer¬ 
ences.  It  is  seeking  more  members, 
who  can  contact  the  museum  at  665 
Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94107.  Those  signing  up  receive  a 
print  featuring  “The  Spirit”  by  Will 
Eisner.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  ear¬ 
lier  CAM  prints  by  “Peanuts”  car¬ 
toonist  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United 
and  “Garfield”  cartoonist  Jim  Davis 
of  United  are  still  available  to  mem- 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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You'll  be  batting  1000  when 
you  take  our  SPORTS  package— 
with  The  America's  Cup  Note¬ 
book,  Celebrity  Sports  Talk's 
Q&A  and  sports  interviews. 
Sports  Trivia  with  three  comics 
per  week.  The  Baseball  Report, 
The  Football  Report  and  Out¬ 
door  Living.  We've  got  your 
bases  covered  with  eight  sports 
features  in  all. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for 
a  free  sample  from  our  winning 
team.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 
293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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SYNDICATES 


Cartoonist  and  'WittyWorld'  Jerry  Van  Amerongen  with 
magazine  founder  Joe  some  admirers  at  the  Circle 
Szabo.  Gallery. 


'Luann'  creator  Greg  Evans  of  'Cathy'  creator  Cathy  Guise- 
NAS  doing  an  autographed  wite  of  Universal  surrounded 
sketch.  by  fans. 


(Continued  from  pa^ie  161 ) 

bers. 

Following  the  CAM  event,  Reuben 
weekend  attendees  traveled  to  the 
Circle  Gallery  in  Ghirardelli  Square. 
Exhibited  there  were  numerous  car¬ 
toons  that  would  later  be  auctioned 
off  to  raise  money.  Several  cartoon¬ 
ists  (see  photos)  signed  autographs 
and  did  sketches  for  the  many  San 
Francisco  area  residents  who 
attended  the  gathering. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
Circle  event  went  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  beneficiaries  as  well  as  to  the 
other  three  Reuben  weekend  bene¬ 
ficiaries —  the  United  States  Commit¬ 
tee  for  UNICEF,  the  Milt  Gross 
Fund,  and  the  NCS  itself  (see  E&P, 
May  14). 

The  charity  pool  was  also  aided 
during  the  Reuben  weekend  when 
cartoonists  did  signed  sketches  on 
pieces  of  Westin  St.  Francis  Hotel 
china  for  later  auctioning. 

The  annual  Reuben  and  NCS  cate¬ 
gory  awards  were  presented  at  the  St. 
Francis  the  evening  of  May  28  (see 
E&P,  June  4).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremony,  “Beetle  Bailey’7“Hi  and 
Lois”/“Gamin  and  Patches”  car¬ 
toonist  Mort  Walker  of  King  and 
United  proposed  a  toast  to  the  late 
Milton  Caniff.  The  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates’7“Steve  Canyon”  creator, 
who  died  April  3  at  the  age  of  8 1 ,  was 
an  NCS  founder  and  lifetime  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  organization. 

Walker  noted  that  CanifT  was  “up 
at  this  podium  many  times”  and  joked 
affectionately  about  Caniff's  “high 
voice”  —  which,  according  to  the  late 
Rube  Goldberg,  “could  only  be  heard 
by  a  tall  dog.” 

In  a  more  serious  vein.  Walker  said 
Caniff  was  a  “friend,”  “colleague,” 
and  “the  dean  of  cartoonists.” 

A  number  of  other  people  paid  tri- 


'Gasoline  Alley'  cartoonist  Jim  Scan- 
carelli  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
pointing  to  a  1945  strip  by  'Gasoline' 
creator  Frank  King. 


'Ask  Shagg'  creator  Peter  Guren  of 
United  near  his  comic. 


United  vice  president/director  of  comic 
art  Sarah  Gillespie  (left)  with  'Farley' 
creator  Phil  Frank  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


'Wee  Pals'  creator  Morrie  Turner  of 
NAS  (left)  with  'Marmaduke'  creator 
Brad  Anderson  of  United. 


Several  cartoonists  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  at  the  Reuben  ceremony  also 
extended  their  wishes  to  longtime 
NCS  scribe  Marge  Devine,  who  is  ill. 

On  May  29,  Reuben  weekend  atten¬ 
dees  visited  Marine  World  Africa 
USA  in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  after  many 
cartoonists  contributed  sketches  to  a 
full-color  drawing.  Marine  World  will 
auction  off  the  original  of  the  drawing 
and  sell  copies  to  raise  money  for  a 
primate  habitat. 


bute  to  Caniff  in  the  annual  NCS  Car¬ 
toonist  publication  distributed  at  the 
Reuben  dinner.  “Momma'7“Miss 
Peach”  cartoonist  Mell  Lazarus  of 
Creators,  for  instance,  wrote  that 
Caniff  “taught  me  how  to  read,  write 
and  be  something  of  a  gentleman.” 
(For  more  tributes  to  Caniff,  see 
E&P,  April  16.) 

Ironically,  the  Reuben  publication 
also  included  a  Philip  Morris  ad  for 
Marlboro  cigarettes  which  featured 
the  Surgeon  General’s  warning  that 
smoking  “causes  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  emphysema,  and  may  com¬ 
plicate  pregnancy.”  Caniff  died  of 
lung  cancer. 


E&P's  coverage  of  the  June  1-4  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
convention  in  Milwaukee  will  begin  in 
the  June  18  issue. 
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Separations 


(Continued  from  page  52) 

Kodak,”  he  noted.  “Kodak  makes  a 
color  separation  filter  kit,  but  the  fil¬ 
ters  are  for  use  when  working  with 
positive  images.  This  means  that  the 
filters  are  the  light  primaries  —  red, 
blue  and  green. 

“Our  process  requires  the  use  of 
the  light  secondary  colors  — 
magenta,  cyan  and  yellow.  This  is 
where  i  ran  into  the  first  snag  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  process:  Kodak  doesn’t 
make  a  secondary  color  separation 
filter  kit.” 

For  now,  Horn  continues  to 
improve  the  process  utilizing  the  fil¬ 
ters  on  hand,  but  he  awaits  arrival  of 
some  low-cost  filters  from  a  graphics 
firm  which  may  solve  the  problem  of 
not  getting  pure  colors. 

Even  with  that  small  glitch,  Horn 
said  the  new  separation  system  pro¬ 
duces  much  sharper  color  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  printed  paper  than  the 
previous  system  using  the  AP  trans¬ 
mitter,  and  he  remarked  that  it  is  good 
for  a  photographer  to  have  the  ability 
to  color-correct  the  separation  using 
the  enlarger’s  controls. 

“It’s  really  easy  to  check  the  color 


of  the  separations  when  you  have 
something  in  the  photo  that  is  white,” 
Horn  pointed  out.  “Simply  print  all  of 
the  separations  so  that  the  white  area 
falls  just  below  paper  white.  Then  tell 
the  cameraman  shooting  the  halftones 
that  the  area  should  be  white.  He  can 
then  make  his  halftones  block  up  in 
that  area.  This  will  correctly  set  the 
color  for  the  rest  of  the  print.” 

Of  course  cost  always  is  a  big  factor 
in  producing  color  separations.  Horn 
said  his  system  costs  only  about  $2.50 
to  make  camera-ready  separations 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  Leader, 


the  only  start-up  expenses  so  far  have 
been  the  new  filters  on  order. 

Horn  noted  that  time  also  was  a 
consideration. 

“After  some  practice,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  can  make  camera-ready  separa¬ 
tions  in  about  10  minutes.  While  this 
may  all  sound  too  bothersome,  it’s  no 
hassle  considering  the  alternatives  we 
had  to  consider  such  as  running  fewer 
color  photographs.  Professional 
color-scanning  equipment  is  great  for 
newspapers  with  that  financial  capa¬ 
bility,  but  for  smaller  publications  this 
appears  to  be  a  viable  alternative.” 


Agfa-Gevaert  opens  14th 
equipment  demonstration  center 


Agfa-Gevaert  Inc.’s  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.  has  opened  its  14th  equip¬ 
ment  demonstration  center. 

The  new  facility,  in  Farmington 
Hills,  Mich.,  near  Detroit,  has  a  class¬ 
room  and  fully  equipped  demo  arei'S 

Resulting  from  its  ongoing  series  of 
Dealer  Advisory  Board  meetings, 
Agfa  agreed  to  permit  dealers  to  order 
monthly  inventory  earlier  each  month 


with  a  1%  rebate  “which  does  not 
affect  normal  cash  flow  —  in  effect, 
providing  them  with  special  credit 
terms,”  according  to  Agfa. 

The  company  also  is  offering  train¬ 
ing  videos  to  reinforce  technicians’ 
knowledge  gained  at  Agfa  training 
courses;  has  doubled  its  inventory 
space  for  fulfillment  of  spare  parts 
orders;  and  created  a  new  warranty 
compensation  program  for  cameras. 
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Ad  forecast 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


will  take  place.” 

Food 

Advertising  in  the  food  category  is  not  expected  to  show 
any  increases,  remaining  flat  in  1988. 

“Although  we  see  encouraging  signs  for  ROP  growth, 
this  will  not  materialize  in  the  immediate  future.  Advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  the  H&BA  [health  and  beauty  aids]  segment 
will  also  remain  flat,  as  the  inserts  continue  to  receive  the 
predominant  share  of  the  manufacturer  newspaper 
budgets,  with  ROP  being  limited  to  the  top  15  to  20  mar¬ 
kets,”  wrote  Bill  Huck  in  New  York. 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  encouraging  signs  for 
increased  newspaper  advertising  in  the  food  category. 
Regionalization  of  marketing  efforts,  while  still  in  the 
infancy  stage,  seem  to  be  gaining  in  popularity  among  the 
major  package  goods  manufacturers. 

“More  significantly,”  he  continued, “this  development 
is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  insert  industry  is  reaching 
the  saturation  level.  While  the  FSIs  will  continue  to  garner 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  food  business,  newspapers  are  well 
positioned  to  capitalize  on  this  important  regionalization 
trend.” 

Another  factor  which  should  “prompt  a  shift  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  dollars  to  the  regional  level,  and 
newspapers  should  benefit  eventually,”  is  the  attention 
more  food  manufacturers  are  focusing  on  local  marketing 
needs. 

In  addition,  the  report  noted  that  “The  potential  for 
additional  expenditure  growth  is  enhanced  by  a  strong 
[food]  industry  outlook.  Raw  material,  transportation  and 
labor  costs  have  moderated.  This  will  boost  profit  margins 
and  enable  manufacturers  to  increase  marketing  budgets. 

“With  consumption  projected  to  remain  flat  for  this 
year  and  in  1989,  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  build 
sales  through  increased  market  shares.  This  will  intensify 
competition  and  result  in  increased  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Competition  at  the  retail  level  will  also  remain  intense 
throughout  1988  as  the  fight  for  supermarket  shelf  space 
continues,”  according  to  the  report.  “This  should  also 
benefit  newspapers,  which  will  be  used  as  a  promotional 
tool  to  help  maintain  distribution.” 

New  product  launches  will  be  supported  with  heavy 
advertising  budgets  in  1988,  although  “Looking  ahead,  the 
level  of  new  product  introductions  may  be  curtailed  by 
escalating  costs  and  increased  resistance  by  retail  grocers, 
but  for  now  new  product  introductions  continue  and  will 
foster  increased  newspaper  expenditures.” 

Although  inserts  will  continue  to  be  dominant  among 
food  marketers,  the  free-standing  insert  “appears  to  be 
approaching  the  saturation  level.  This  could  prompt  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  focus  more  attention  on  ROP  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  alternative,”  the  report  continued 

“There  remains  additional  hope  on  the  horizon  that 
newspapers  can  break  away  from  the  coupon  syndrome 
and  start  carrying  non-coupon  packaged  goods  advertising 
as  a  result  of  the  packaged  goods  rate  program,  but  so  far 
this  avenue  has  yet  to  produce  positive  results,”  Huck 
wrote. 

“We  have  seen  signs  of  food  manufactuers  using  direct 
mail  with  increased  frequency  in  their  search  for  coupon 
distribution  alternatives.  There  has  also  been  evidence  of 
an  increase  in  food  manufacturer  use  of  in-store  and  elec¬ 
tronic  coupon  distribution  and  this  trend  will  also  con¬ 
tinue.” 


Gas  and  Oil 

Gas  and  oil  national  advertising  expenditures  are 
expected  to  decrease  by  about  2%  as  more  emphasis  is 
placed  on  regional  and  selective  market  promotions, 
according  to  the  report  from  David  Sanders  in  Dallas. 

“Promotion  of  specific  products  will  be  sporadic  and 
highly  market-selective.  There  will  be  limited  advertising 
of  high-grade  gasoline  products.  We  can  expect  a  con¬ 
tinued  roll-out  of  midgrade  gasoline  products  in  some 
markets,  which  should  produce  more  advertising.  Prob¬ 
lems  with  consumer  acceptance  and  pricing  of  midgrade 
products  could  also  increase  advertising,”  according  to 
the  report. 

“Service-related  campaigns  such  as  cash  vs.  credit,  free 
car  wash,  etc.,  will  probably  not  resurface  on  a  national 
scale.  Seasonal  product-related  promotions  will  occur, 
especially  near  holidays.  There  will  be  oil  promotions  in 
some  markets.  The  growth  of  10-minute  oil  change  retail 
service  establishments  will  continue.  Rebranding  cam¬ 
paigns  may  surface  in  some  markets. 

“Advertising  budgets  will  continue  to  favor  point  of 
purchase,  television,  radio  and  selected  magazines. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  be  used  to  overcome  specific 
problems  or  create  marketing  opportunities  in  targeted 
areas,”  Sanders  concluded. 

Insurance 

Insurance  ad  expenditures  are  also  expected  to  remain 
flat  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  “Direct  mail  will  be  utilized 
in  an  effort  for  life  and  property  and  casualty  insurers  to 
reach  their  most  viable  prospects,  while  health  and  medi¬ 
cal  plans,  including  HMDs,  will  continue  to  rely  on  news¬ 
papers  to  supplement  their  media  buys,”  reported  David 
Harken  in  Philadelphia. 

“Direct  response  insurers  will  continue  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  to  reach  their  prime  prospects,”  the  report  stated. 
“While  Physicians  Mutual  will  regularly  use  newspaper 
inserts,  both  National  Home  and  Union  Fidelity  wilt  be 
supplementing  their  total  buy  with  direct  mail.” 

New  Technology,  Telecommunications 

New  technology  advertising  should  fare  slightly  better, 
as  “the  new  hardware  introductions  of  '87  should  lead  to 
new  software  introductions  in  ’88,  providing  a  source  of 
new  advertising.  Software  advertising  as  well  as  hardware 
directed  to  the  home  will  be  placed  through  retailers,” 
according  to  the  report  from  Gary  Gunsel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“Most  of  the  emphasis  in  computer  advertising  is  still 
placed  on  the  business  consumer,”  he  continued. 
“Accordingly,  most  computer  companies  will  continue  to 
use  the  same  advertising  vehicles  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
These  include  trade  publications,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  addition  to  the  Journal,  there  could  be  some 
activity  in  other  perceived  national  newspapers  —  USA 
Today  and  the  New  York  Times. 

“There  will  be  some  advertising  in  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  but,  as  before,  it  will  be  mostly  promotional  in 
nature  and  targeted  to  dealer  support,”  the  report 
asserted.  “We  still  anticipate  a  growth  in  newspaper 
advertising  of  3%,  primarily  in  larger  urban  markets.” 

Personal  computer  sales  in  1988  are  expected  to  rise 
16%  to  $27.62  billion,  the  report  related,  leading  IBM  to 
meet  the  challenges  with  aggressive  marketing.  In  addition 
to  its  continuing  campaign  using  the  characters  from 
M*A*S*H,  “IBM  is  also  experimenting  with  new  adver¬ 
tising  approaches,  such  as  a  16-page  preprint  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  first  preprint  in  the  history  of  that 
newspaper.” 

“Print  is  the  backbone”  of  IBM  competitor  Compaq. 
“Since  it  targets  ‘experienced  users,’  its  emphasis  is  in 
trade  publications  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.” 
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Apple  Computer  has  continued  to  grow,  and  is  consid¬ 
ering  an  agreement  with  DEC  that  would  give  the  subse¬ 
quent  network  great  flexibility,  the  report  continued. 
Another  agreement  between  AT&T  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  is  “of  particular  concern  to  other  computer  manufac¬ 
turers  who  fear  that  Sun  might  become  privy  to  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  UNIX  —  the  software  operating  system 
pioneered  by  AT&T.” 

Epson,  Atari  and  Hyundai  also  figure  into  the  picture. 

“Epson  is  continuing  its  large  newspaper  co-op  cam¬ 
paign,  though  on  a  sporadic  basis.  Atari  has  purchased 
Federated  Electronics  and  may  decide  to  distribute  its 
products  through  this  company.  Atari  continues  to  hire 
and  fire  advertising  agencies  without  ever  placing  much 
business,  making  it  difficult  to  project  advertising  poten¬ 
tial.  Hyundai  has  spent  the  last  several  months  establish¬ 
ing  its  dealer  network  and  should  prove  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
future,”  Gunsel  reported. 

Competition  is  the  key  word  in  telecommunications,  he 
continued. 

“Last  year  marked  a  great  deal  of  consolidation  and 
retrenching,  particularly  for  two  of  the  major  players  — 
MCI  and  US  Sprint.  Each  invested  a  great  deal  in  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  fiber  optics,  800  numbers  and  credit  cards. 
Unfortunately,  this  necessitated  severe  cuts  in  their  mar¬ 
keting  budgets.  Both  companies  suffered  considerable 
losses  as  reflected  by  layoffs  and  cost  cutting.” 

However,  the  report  indicated  that  1988  should  be 
somewhat  better,  with  both  companies  expected  to  turn  a 
profit  within  the  next  two  years. 

“There  should  be  increases  in  their  marketing  and 
advertising  efforts.  Sprint  has  increased  its  print  budget 
but  a  good  portion  is  earmarked  for  magazines.  They  will 
be  investing  in  newspapers  but,  at  this  point,  are  consider¬ 
ing  only  the  top  six  markets,”  according  to  the  report. 

The  Regional  Bell  Operating  Companies,  or  so-called 
Baby  Bells,  may  suffer  in  1988,  although  an  “area  of 
expansion  by  the  telephone  companies  is  cellular 
phones,”  Gunsel  wrote. 

“Given  the  volatility  of  this  entire  industry,  it  is  difficult 
to  project  what  will  happen  during  the  remainder  of  1988,” 
he  concluded.  “Nevertheless,  with  the  increase  in  com¬ 
petition,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
advertising.  Newspapers  will  be  a  part  of  this  increased 
advertising  effort.” 

Preprinted  Inserts 

The  competition  in  the  preprinted  insert  field  continues 
to  increase,  compounded  by  the  growing  pressure  from 
direct  mail,  according  to  the  report  from  Chuck  Oremland 
in  New  York. 

“Advo  remains  a  major  threat  to  both  newspapers  and 
preprinters,  and  is  also  responsible  for  a  dampening  effect 
on  preprint  rates,”  the  report  noted.  “The  Gannett  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  entered  the  competition  by  launching  a  program 
to  attract  national  packaged  goods  advertising  into  their 
USA  Weekend  supplement  in  the  form  of  an  oversized 
free-standing  insert. 

“Because  of  this  intense  situation,  rumors  persist  that 
another  major  shake-up  could  result  within  the  industry. 
We  stand  by  our  earlier  prediction  that  advertising  dollars 
in  this  classification  will  increase  10%-15%  in  1988. 

“The  rates  preprint  companies  charge  their  customers 
have  been  forced  down,  cutting  into  profit  margins,”  the 
report  continued.  “The  preprint  companies  are  continu¬ 
ously  looking  for  new  avenues  to  generate  revenue.” 

Controversy  continues  over  Product  Movers’  “Trade 
Power”  program  —  which  attempts  to  “get  a  local  drug  or 
food  chain  to  run  a  full-page  ad  in  the  insert  the  same  time 
as  a  regional  or  national  coupon  appears,”  with  the  store 
price  featuring  the  product  being  couponed  —  and  “each 


newspaper  is  handling  the  situation  differently,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

The  $1,500  setup  charge  to  newspapers  for  Quad/Mar¬ 
keting's  “Partnership”  program  —  which  allows  a  news¬ 
paper  to  sell  up  to  two  pages  in  the  insert  at  a  rate  it 
selects  —  has  been  “balked  at”  by  the  newspapers  and 
“is  now  being  reviewed,”  the  report  stated. 

“As  an  alternative  to  preprints,  General  Mills  is  using 
direct  marketing  to  target  over  35  million  households  with 
children.  The  results  of  this  idea  will  be  scrutinized  by 
other  major  packaged  goods  manufacturers.  This  concept, 
if  successful,  could  have  a  major  impact  within  the  indus¬ 
try,”  according  to  Oremland’s  report. 

“The  battle  for  newspaper  acceptance  of  certain  types 
of  advertising  within  FSls  remains  a  primary  concern. 
Categories  such  as  retail,  travel  and  liquor  remain  the 
subject  of  heated  discussion,”  he  concluded. 

Tobacco 

“The  erosion  of  tobacco  sales  has  now  reached  its 
seventh  year,  resulting  in  the  closing  of  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  and  the  laying-off  of  workers.  Despite  the 
negative  environment,  the  tobacco  industry  is  becoming 
unusually  aggressive,”  reported  Branham’s  Dan  Smith  in 
Charlotte. 

“We  will  see  more  targeting  to  specific  markets  and  an 
increase  in  lower-cost  cigarettes,  even  though  profits  are 
about  one-third  that  of  the  full-price  brands.  Many  indus¬ 
try  analysts  now  conclude  that  the  survival  of  the  cigarette 
industry  is  based  on  a  retail  battle,”  he  explained.  “While 
companies  continue  to  raise  prices,  their  strategies  to 
increase  market  share  include  promotions  and  coupons 
rather  than  advertising. 

“After  reaching  a  peak  of  $664.2  million  in  media  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  in  1984,  the  top  six  cigarette  compa¬ 
nies  spent  $568. 4  million  in  1987,”  according  to  the  report, 
which  noted  that  the  tobacco  companies  have  also  been 
concentrating  on  new  products  such  as  the  “smokeless” 
cigarette. 

“There  will  be  more  FSls  and  promotion  in  1988,  with 
the  possibility  of  new  brand  and  category  introductions. 
We  see  ROP  advertising  flat  this  year,  with  FSls  up 
slightly,”  the  report  stated. 

Philip  Morris  is  expected  to  be  the  most  active  ROP 
advertiser  this  year  among  the  tobacco  companies. 

“Marlboro  Regulars  will  continue  their  Sports  Monday 
program,  a  series  of  26  one-half-page  ads.  They  have  cut 
back  to  advertising  only  in  cities  with  professional  sports 
teams.  There  was  a  20%  ad  cut  for  this  program  and  it’s 
appearing  now  in  only  44  newspapers.  Marlboro  Menthol 
has  tested  positively.  Therefore,  its  program  will  expand 
in  1988.” 

RJR  Nabisco  is  predicted  to  “become  more  consumer 
need-oriented,  with  emphasis  on  developing  new  products 
such  as  the  ’smokeless’  brand,  which  will  begin  testing  in 
1988,”  according  to  the  report,  which  added  that  Reynolds 
also  “will  be  concentrating  more  on  four-color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  certain  markets.” 

Smith  reported  that  “As  has  been  the  case  regarding 
Special  Events  advertising,  emphasis  is  placed  in  media 
the  local  event  promoter  considers  necessary.  Recom¬ 
mendations  from  these  people  are  necessary  to  gain  this 
advertising.” 

In  addition,  “Reynolds  is  considering  running  a  series  of 
multiproduct  non-coupon  ads  in  the  second  quarter.  These 
will  probably  run  in  their  ‘A’  newspapers  and  may  involve 
the  Four-Color  network. 

“Currently,  Reynolds  is  considering  a  tentative  news¬ 
paper  ROP  advertising  campaign  that  will  support  their 
nationwide  ‘trivia  contest.’  As  of  now,  this  will  involve 
(Continued  on  page  166) 
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Ad  forecast 
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only  what  Reynolds  considers  their  ‘A’  newspapers  in 
limited  markets,”  the  report  stated. 

“According  to  Reynolds,  the  'A'  newspaper  is  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  dominant  within  a  particular  market.  A  ‘B’ 
newspaper  is  one  that  is  the  smaller  paper  in  that  market.  It 
doesn’t  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  size  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  newspaper.  An  ‘A’  newspaper,  for  example, 
can  have  a  circulation  of  10,000  or  100,()00  as  long  as  it  is 
the  dominant  newspaper,”  Smith  explained. 

“Regarding  this  promotion,  it  will  be  a  multibrand,  non¬ 
coupon  ad  that  will  feature  three  RJR  brands  within  the 
same  ad.  Reynolds  is  also  asking  for  a  lower-than-  contract 
rate  from  newspapers  in  which  they  propose  to  advertise. 
Basically,  Reynolds  is  asking  for  the  Packaged  Goods  rate 
or  lower  without  having  to  meet  some  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  original  packaged  goods  rate  program.  This 
promotion  will  also  be  supported  with  an  FSl  campaign,” 
the  report  stated. 

Other  tobacco  companies  —  Brown  &  Williamson, 
Lorillard,  American  Brands  and  the  Liggett  Group  — 
have  limited  or  no  newspaper  activity  on  the  horizon. 

Transportation 

The  transportation  forecast,  prepared  by  Bruce  Bar¬ 
tholomew  in  New  York,  noted  that  the  first  quarter  of  1988 


“was  a  relatively  tranquil  period  for  the  normally  volatile 
airline  industry.” 

‘As  the  carriers  have  fine-tuned  rate  structures,  de- 
emphasized  price  and  made  it  more  difficult  for  business 
fliers  to  take  advantage  of  discounts,  they  have  stressed 
service  and  preformance  in  their  advertising,”  he  wrote. 
“Dollars  have  been  shifted  from  retail-oriented,  price  and 
destination  creative  to  campaigns  promoting  frequent  flier 
programs,  convenient  departures,  on-time  performance, 
improved  cabin  service  and  general  image  building. 

“Broadcast  and  media  targeting  business  travelers/fre¬ 
quent  fliers  have  benefited.  Instead  of  using  newspapers  in 
all  gateways,  the  airlines  have  become  more  selective, 
concentrating  ROP  expenditures  in  competitive  and  high 
revenue  markets  and  to  support  new  service. 

“Barring  any  unforseen  return  to  the  prolonged,  across 
the-board  fare  discounting,  we  continue  to  predict  that 
overall  airline  advertising  will  decline  in  the  3%-7%  range. 
The  dropoff  will  not  be  offset  by  any  significant  increases 
from  other  travel  category  advertisers,”  the  report  stated. 

“The  cruise  industry  continues  to  expand,  with  over  a 
dozen  new  ships  entering  the  market  in  the  next  several 
years,  and  more  and  more  of  the  major  cruise  companies 
are  turning  to  television  to  reach  a  younger  audience  and 
the  95%  of  Americans  who  have  never  taken  a  cruise. 
Though  the  cruise  industry  will  continue  to  use  ROP,  it 
appears  that  top-revenue  markets  will  get  the  bulk  of  the 
business,  and  more  dollars  will  be  poured  into  broadcast 
as  the  cruise  companies  fight  to  establish  identity  and 
position  in  the  market,”  Bartholomew  concluded. 


Project  censored 

(Continued  from  pope  80) 

tive  editor.  Public  Affairs  Television;  Jack  L.  Nelson, 
professor.  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity;  Herbert  1.  Schiller,  professor  of  communication. 
University  of  California,  San  Diego;  George  Seldes, 
author  of  The  Great  Thoughts;  Sheila  Rabb  Weidenfeld, 
president,  D.C.  Productions;  and  Mortimer  B.  Zucker- 
man,  chairman  and  editor-in-chief,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

Sonoma  State  University  student  researchers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  project  were;  Frances  Caballo;  Carolina 
Clare;  Morley  Cowan;  Nana  Nash;  Mark  Pierson;  Lance 
Plaza;  Kevin  W.  Rose;  Roxanne  Turnage;  and  Kelly 
Wendt. 

Project  Censored  not  only  listed  the  stories  the  media 
underplayed,  but  also  it  gave  credit  to  those  news  organi¬ 
zations  that  explored  the  issues  overlooked  by  their  peers. 
They  are: 

The  Information  Monopoly:  Extra!,  June  1987,  “The  26 
corporations  that  own  our  media,”  and  Multinational 
Monitor,  September  1987,  “The  Media  Brokers,”  both  by 
Ben  Bagdikian;  and  Utne  Reader,  January  1988,  “Censor¬ 
ship  in  Publishing,”  by  Lynette  Lamb. 

The  U.S.  and  its  Contrai/Drug  Connection:  The  Christie 
Institute  Special  Report,  November  1987,  “The  Contra- 
Drug  Connection,”  by  Daniel  P.  Sheehan;  Newsday,  June 
28,  1987,  “Witness;  Contras  Got  Drug  Cash,”  by  Knut 
Royce;  the  Nation,  Sept.  5,  1987,  “How  the  Drug  Czar 
Got  Away,”  by  Martin  A.  Lee;  and  In  These  Times,  April 
15,  1987,  “CIA,  contras  hooked  on  drug  money,”  by 
Vince  Bielski  and  Dennis  Bernstein. 

Unreported  Nuclear  Accidents:  Earth  Island  Journal, 
Summer  1987,  “Secret  Documents  Reveal  Nuclear  Acci¬ 
dents  Worldwide,”  by  Gar  Smith  with  Hans  Hollitscher; 


and  Extra!,  June  1987,  “Nuclear  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Reagan’s  “Mania”  for  Secrecy:  the  Nation,  May  23, 
1987,  “History  Deleted”;  Government  Secrecy:  Deci¬ 
sions  Without  Democracy,  December  1987,  by  People  for 
the  American  Way;  FYI  Media  Alert  1987,  March  1987, 
“The  Reagan  Administration  &  The  News  Media,”  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press;  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  Washington  Office,  “Less 
Access  to  Less  Information  By  and  About  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment:  IX,”  December  1987,  by  Anne  A.  Heanue. 

George  Bush’s  Role  in  the  Iran  Arms  Deal:  Pacific 
News  Service,  Dec.  21,  1987,  “Bush  had  oil  policy  interest 
in  promoting  Iran  arms  deals,”  by  Peter  Dale  Scott. 

Biowarfare  Research  in  University  Laboratories: 
Isthmus,  Oct.  9,  1987,  “Biowarfare  and  the  UW,”  by 
Richard  Jannaccio;  the  Progressive,  Nov.  16,  1987,  “Poi¬ 
sons  from  the  Pentagon,”  by  Seth  Shulman;  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Sept.  17,  1986,  “Military  Science,”  by  Bill 
Richards  and  Tim  Carrington. 

Biased  Coverage  of  Arias  Peace  Plan:  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  Jan.  6,  1988,  “On  Central  America,  U.S. 
Dailies  Parrot  Reagan  Line,”  by  Jeff  Gillenkirk;  and 
Extra!,  August  1987,  “Media  Put  Reagan  Spin  on  Arias 
Plan,”  by  Jeff  Cohen  and  Martin  A.  Lee. 

Dumping  Our  Toxic  Wastes  on  the  Third  World:  the 
Nation,  Oct.  3,  1987,  “The  Export  of  U.S.  Toxic 
Wastes,”  by  Andrew  Porterfield  and  David  Weir. 

The  Censored  Report  of  Torture  in  El  Salvador:  the 
Nation,  Feb.  21,  1987,  “After  the  Press  Bus  Left,”  and  the 
Nation,  Nov.  14,  1987,  “The  Press  and  the  Plan,”  both  by 
Alexander  Cockburn;  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov. 
14,  1986,  “In  Prison,  Salvador  rights  panel  works  on,”  by 
Ron  Ridenhour;  and  the  Marin  Interfaith  Task  Force  on 
Central  America,  July  2,  1987,  by  Liz  Erringer. 

Project  Galileo  Shuttle  to  Carry  Lethal  Plutonium:  the 
Nation,  Jan.  23,  1988,  “The  Space  Probe’s  Lethal  Cargo,” 
by  Karl  Grossman. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


CHILDRENITEENS 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK:  A  weekly 
column  featuring  interviews  with  big 
name  teen  TV,  movie  &  recording  stars, 
w/  a  trivia  contest!  Call  (914) 
591-6470. 

HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America’s  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  “Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Week¬ 
ly,  600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly 
newspaper  groups.  Samples,  rates. 
Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403) 
472-5555. 

HUMOR 

“APHORISMS,  EPIGRAMS,  ET 
CETERA.,.”:  A  150-word  weekly 
column  of  one-liners  with  a  political  or 
reflective  slant.  Free  trial.  For  samples 
write:  Yavor  Bachev,  69  Paso  Hondo, 
Carmel  Valley,  CA  93924,  (408) 
625-5571. 

NANCY  REAGAN  reads  the  horoscope, 
but  she’s  never  seen  one  like  this!  “Star 
Struck"  offers  a  daily  look  at  the  stars, 
with  a  hilarious,  off-the-wall  slant,  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  award-winning  humorist.  Free 
two-week  sample.  “Star  Struck,"  PO 
Box  7383,  Elgin,  IL  60121. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

READER/PROMOTIONS 

ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 

SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 

SCRAMBLR’,  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 

We  guarantee  results! 

CLASSIFIED 


The  Industry’s 
Meeting  Place, 
212  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 

Appraisals*Consulting*Brokerage 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fainway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
lewspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal^Bmkerage^Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 _ 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
8235  Douglas 
Dallas,  Texas  75225 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  Inc. 
Serving  the  Southwest  for 
over  30  years. 

Robert  T.  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consu  Itat  ion-Appra  isa  I 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN  YOUR  OWN 
NEWSPAPER?  Excellent  suburban 
newspaper  in  beautiful  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Serves  affluent  communities. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Audited  circula¬ 
tion  exceeds  50,000,  $2  million + 
revenues.  Continuing  link  with  parent  if 
desired  in  terms  of  ad  sales,  news/ 
editorial  support.  Once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  for  an  individual  who  wants 
to  be  an  editor  &  publisher.  This  news¬ 
paper  should  be  operated  by  a 
community-oriented  owner  rather  than 
a  chain.  You'll  need  $2.5  million  in 
cash.  Write  Owner,  and  tell  us  about 
yourself  and  your  financial  references. 
Box  3030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Eighty-three  year  old  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  West  Texas  for  sale.  Owner 
buying  larger  property.  Newspaper, 
print  shop  and  office  supply  grossed 
over  $460,000  in  1987  (newspaper 
grossed  over  $315,000  in  1987.)  First 
quarter  1988  showing  substantial 
increase  over  last  year.  County  seat.  3 
school  districts  in  county.  Some  financ¬ 
ing  available.  Interested  inquiries  write 
Box  3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  shopper  in  upper 
midwest  lakes  area.  Award-winner.  No 
printing.  $100,000  cash  flow. 
$560,000  on  terms  to  qualified  buyer. 
Write  Box  3006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  community  pap>er  and 
high  tech  print  plant.  Earnings  over  1 
million.  Zone  5.  Box  3025,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHERE  THE  BUYS  ARE! 

Affluent  neighborhoods  near  major 
metropolitan  center  targeted  by  this 
paid  weekly  and  shopper  distributing 
22,500  mailed  copies.  Contract  tabloid 
serving  specialized  audience  also 
includ^.  Real  estate  and  fully  rented 
office  bulding,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
other  assets,  make  terms  very,  very  flex¬ 
ible.  Start  with  the  stated  price  of 
$850,000  for  the  entire  package  and 
let’s  talk.  $850,000 

Highly  desirable  property  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  areas  in  the  county. 
Paid  circulation  weekly  near  7,000  and 
TMC  product  distributes  about  9,000 
additional  copies.  Owner  wants  other 
challenges.  $325,000 

Uncontested  weekly  near  major  south¬ 
ern  city  and  top  state-supported  univer¬ 
sity  offers  good  starting  point  for  imagi¬ 
native  and  energetic  publisher.  New 
owner  should  like  rural  setting.  Press, 
real  estate  and  improvements  included. 
Assumables  available  to  qualified 
buyer.  $585,000 

Dominant  package  of  two  shoppers  and 
paid  weekly  just  too  good  to  pass  up. 
Real  estate,  6  units  of  press  in  excellent 
condition,  commercial  shop  and  office 
supplies.  Super  property  that  needs  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Owner  wants 
to  retire.  $1,800,000 

Underdeveloped  Want  Ad  Guide  serving 
metropolitan  New  Orleans  and  outlying 
suburbs  in  parts  of  two  states.  Some 
equipment  included.  16,000  copy 
tabloid  offers  both  fun  and  profits  for 
energetic  individual.  All  offers  by  quali¬ 
fied  buyers  considered.  $60,000 

Otherwise,  we  also  have  properties, 
including  groups,  with  asking  prices  of 
up  to  $15,000,000.  Call  for  a  personal, 
confidential  briefing. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  Street 
Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA 

Local  entertainment  magazine  (bi¬ 
weekly)  for  Tampa  bay  area.  Estab¬ 
lished  10  plus  years,  profitable.  Part 
time  owner  has  full  staff  in  place.  Call: 
AL  Walters  at  (813)  536-4981 
VR  BUSINESS  BROKERS 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,000  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only, 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


SMALL,  SUCCESSFUL  Montana  week¬ 
ly.  Growing  fast.  Outdoor  paradise, 
(jwners  with  other  interests  open  to 
offer.  Box  2801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Highly  profitable  NEW  MEXICO  daily. 
Asking  $600,000  down,  needs 
publisher-owner  or  two  partners. 

Bob  Houk  (602)  398-9112. 


SOUTHEASTERN  U.S.  rural  weekly 
and  job  shop.  $50,000  down,  good 
financing.  Send  resume  to  Box  2641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  EditO’  &  Publisher. 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  6  $1  .Tiillion  gross  shopper,  cash 
flow  $2(10,000.  $800,000  gross  bi¬ 
weekly,  $150,000  cash  flow. 
$400,000  Gross  bi-weekly,  $60,000 
cash  flow.  Unopposed  county  seat 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  $125,000  gross, 
$95,000  priced  with  liberal  terms 
$2,000  paid.  Publisher  77  years  old, 
ready  to  retire.  Jim  Webster  &  Assoc., 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Dallas,  TX  (214) 
722-3030.  Tulsa,  OK  (918) 
234-3876. 


COMPLETELY  RECONDITIONED 

• 

SCANNERS 

ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE 
AT 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

INC:  INSTALLATION.  TRAINING 


AND  WARRANTY 


SCANTROIMIX 
[S13]  G41-16SS 

COMPLETE  DEMO  STUDIO 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAST  YEAR,  each  of  our  community 
newspapers  won  an  average  of  eight 
awards  for  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence.  We're  committed  to  excel¬ 
lence,  and  we're  acquiring  growing 
papers  with  revenues  exceeding 
$500,000.  We're  well-financed.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  guaranteed.  Write  Box  2879, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  with  25  plus 
years  top-level  publishing/marketing/ 
group  corporate  experience  wants  to 
buy  small  daily  or  a  weekly  group  as 
basis  for  new  group  start-up  venture. 
Broker/venture  capital  inquiries 
welcome.  Write  Box  2964,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


OUR  AFFILIATES  own  4  Television 
stations  and  are  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers.  Circulation  5,00()  to 
25,000.  Contact  First  Allied  Corpora¬ 
tion,  270  Commerce  Dr.,  Rochester, 
NY  14623.  (716)  359-3000.  Kevin 
Glazer. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  periodical. 
First  time  offer.  Established  8  years 
exclusive  in  its  region.  Explosive  growth 
area.  Southeast  Florida.  Statewide- 
regional  recognition  and  linkages.  Some 
paid.  Gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$280,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
2438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  QUALITY  SMALL  SEASONAL 
MAGAZINE  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  recreation  area.  Solid  growth 
potential  in  one  of  the  West's  great 
markets.  Metro  areas  nearby.  Box 
3023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


40  Professionals!  Syndicate  Packages. 
On  approval-Top  Quality-Fine  Rates! 
Write:FSI,  Box  1626,  Orem,  UT  84059 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  "We 
care"  because  we've  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo.  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELL!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Bono  Starts” 

Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 

WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country's 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-80(1-247-2338. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


FIRST  ISSUE  of  annual 
West  Virginia  Journalism  Review 
examines  U-Haul  journalism,  curbing 
media  drive  for  power,  impact  of 
desktop  publishing.  Subscribe  by  send¬ 
ing  $5.00  check  payable  to  WVU 
Foundation/Journalism  Review  to  P.1, 
Reed  School  of  Journalism,  West  Virgi¬ 
nia  University,  PO  Box  6010,  Morgan¬ 
town,  WV  26506-6010. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

HOW'S  YOUR  WRITING?  We  can  help. 
Try  our  one-week  program.  We  review  a 
week's  papers,  a  month's  for  weeklies, 
and  make  recommendations.  Write  for 
details.  Box  2993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FINANCING _ 

JAMES  MARTIN/CAPITAL  MARKETS, 
is  seeking  experienced  publishers  now 
negotiating  or  planning  to  negotiate 
substantial  acquisitions,  and  requiring 
2-25  million  dollar  financing.  Please 
contact  us  immediately  or  send  your 
acquisition  proposal  to:  Jim  Martin, 
James  Martin/Capital  Markets,  Suite 
1000,  65  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43215.  PH:  (614)  889-9747.  FAX: 
(614)  889-2659.  All  inquiries  and 
communications  held  in  full  and 
complete  confidence.  Emerging  groups 
or  experienced  working  publishers  seek- 
ing  first  major  acquisition  welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TIMES  SQUARE  office  space  sublet 
available  with  a  small  foreign  news 
agency.  2,  possibly  3,  furnished  offices 
with  optional  storage  space  available  at 
a  very  reasonable  monthly  rate.  Also 
access  to  new  services.  Please  call 
(212)  398-9494. _ 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

INSTANT  VIDEO  PROOFING 
Fast  editing  color,  B/W  negatives  or 
slides.  Desktop  CCTV,  6:1  zoom  VCR- 
printer  output.  Speeds  up  photo  selec¬ 
tion.  Under  $5,000.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

Speedmaster  1  E.  Eseco  Road 
Cushing,  OK  74023 

SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278, 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  ADMATE  does  it  all  -  display  bill¬ 
ings,  mailings,  orders,  sales  history, 
production,  comp  list,  commissions, 
plus  a  lot  more.  In  house,  in  a  lot  less 
time.  Call  now  to  find  out  who's  using 
ADMATE  &  why  you  should  too.  (800) 
742-4040. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


Mycro  Tek  550  system,  6  Newswriter 
terminals  with  550  contoller,  editorial, 
high-speed  wire,  and  classified  pack¬ 
age.  Also  laser  interface.  (303) 
476-0555,  Jim  Pavelich. 


ADI AKKR 


PC-based  classified  ad  systems 

□  31  Day  Calendar  for  stop/skips 

□  Full  Hyphenation  &  Justification 

□  Complete  report  generation 
capability  to  your  requirements 

□  Laser  and  typesetter  interface  to 
most  CG  &  Linotype  typesetters 

Call  or  write  for  more  details 

GRCIPH-X 

1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
(215)  439-1942 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

"SUPER"  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayt'nne,  NJ  07002 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2  1979  KANSA  320  4  into  1  inserter. 
Call  Web  Specialties  (916)  635-1610. 


FOR  SALE 

13-72  HARRIS  INSERTER 
IMMEDIATE  AVAILABILITY 
Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


STA-HI  251  stacker  and  STA-HI  bottom 
wrap.  New  parts  supply  to  go  with 
equipment.  Call  John  Basile,  Trenton, 
NJ  (609)  989-7800. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC) 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CASH  FOR 
LINOTRON  202 
MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
(614)  846-7025 


CG8400  Typesetter,  H&J,  Advantage 
III,  2  Unisetters,  Direct  Imput 
Keyboard,  5  MOTS,  2  Readers,  Mini- 
Wire  Reader.  Best  Offer.  Call  Elmer 
Bowling,  (6  1  5)  542-4  1  5  1, 
Elizabethton,  TN. 


COMPUGRAPHIC,  Varityper  service  & 
parts.  Jeff  (216)  729-2858. _ 


COMPUGRAPHIC  EDITWRITER  Series, 
2  7900  high  range,  2  2750’s,  6 
1750's.  Good  condition,  with  fonts  and 
spare  parts.  Buy  one  or  all.  Good  pack¬ 
age  price.  Ask  for  Dave  (307) 
754-2221. 


GARAGE  SALE:  Trendsetter  8x8  $500, 
Trendsetter  8x12  $800,  Computate  II 
$35,  Extel  teleprinter  $100,  CG  RC 
processor  $300,  3-7200’s  $500  each, 
CG  S  processor  $200,  2  Comp  IV's 
$900  each,  Editwriter  $700,  2  Editwri- 
ter  1750  terminals  $500  each,  Epson 
computer  with  business,  circulation 
software  $400,  5  MDT’s  $300  each,  1 
MDC  $425,  CG  1  system  computer  with 
3  Power  Editor  terminals,  1  Intrepid 
P-C  terminal  and  1  Tl  printer  $14,500. 
Robert  McKinney,  Mount  Pleasant 
(Texas)  Daily  Tribune,  (214) 
572-1705. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

1976  HARRIS  1650 
5  units  L.H. 

5  units  R.H. 

5  splicers 

2  ovens 

1  Bay  Window 
1  22-3/4"  3:2  folder 
1  22-3/4"  2:1  folder 

3  Additional  1650  units  available 
1  60"  MEG  splicer,  never  used 

1  D.S.  America  Step  &  Repeat  Model 
PC533-C1  1 -year-old 

Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  961-9997 


6  UNIT  Goss  Community  Press 
with  SC  Folder  -  1979 
3  Units  1979 
1  Unit  1974 
2  Units  1971-72 

Winchester  Sun,  c/o  Fred  Baber,  PO 
Box  747,  Winchester,  KY  40391, 
(606)  744-3123. 


COLOR  KING  4-unit  KJ-6/50hp 
3-1976,  1-1963,  4  rollstands 
COLOR  KING  KJ-6  upper  former 
COLOR  KING  KJ-6  2-unit  20hp 
DAILY  KING  1  stack  pair  1973 
2-50  inch  rollstands 
HARRIS  V-15A  1979  4  units  JF-7 
50hp  4  rollstands 
BALDWIN  108  countoveyor 
40  and  50hp  motor  and  parallel  drive, 
rebuilt;  Fincore  Mag.  drive,  rebuilt 
Call  Web  Specialties,  (916)  635-1610. 


FIRST  OFFERING 
"Like  New"  HARRIS  V-15D  with  4 
units,  JF25  with  75  HP  drive.  Brush 
damp.,  motorized  circ.  &  sidelay  regis¬ 
ters.  In  operation.  Available  June. 
Offered  exclusively  by: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  or  1-800  255-6746 
Telex  42362  Fax:  913-492-6217 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


FIRST  OFFERING 

"Like  New"  5-unit  HARRIS  1660. 
Installed  1980  ■  an  be  seen  in 

production.  Released  for  removal 
August,  1900.  Offered  exclusively  by: 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  or  1-800-255-6746 
Telex  42362  Fax:  913-492-6217 


FOR  SALE  News  King  Press.  Currently 
printing  7,000  Tri-weekly  newspaper. 
Press  consists  of  6-unit  stacked  2  high. 
4  units  are  1967  models  and  2  are 
1971.  Also  includes  balloon  folder  with 
upper  former.  Desire  quick  sale  due  to 
impending  move  to  new  press  plant. 
Call  Mike  Mischner  or  Glenn  Tucker 
(803)  432-6157. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  low  line 
drive.  Excellent  condition,  complete 
and  operational.  20hp  drive.  $7,500  or 
best  offer.  Bill  James,  (lass  County 
Publishing  Co.  (816)  884-3228. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


HARRIS 

-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 

-V-15A,  4  units 

GOSS 

-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond, 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 

5  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 

GOSS 

4  add-on  oil  lub.  Community  units 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

7  Unit  SSC  Community  1983  21-1/2" 
cut-off,  4-high,  3  floor  units 

2  Unit  Suburban  press  S-1130 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF25  Folder 
1984 

5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder  1979 
4  Unit  V-25  with  JFIO  folder  1978 
4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 

2  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck.  Imprinters 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

1,  1988 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22"  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4"  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P 's  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Two  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  Presses  are 
presently  being  dismantled  for  removal. 
Included  are:  17  press  units,  8  color 
half  decks  and  2  single  delivery  3/2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  on  A-80  frames 
(22-3/4"  cutoff).  Eight  Goss  Reels  with 
Advance  Graphic  System’s  electronic 
update  remain.  Press  drives  are  Hurlet- 
ron  AC  Flexitrol.  Several  Goss  two  page 
wide  (Micro  Metric)  color  ink  fountains  - 
Dayco  Color  separators,  Cooksey  trolley 
and  break  detector  system,  folder  dust 
collectors  included. 

Immediate  “cherry  picking"  of  this 
equipment  for  your  spare  parts  or  press 
additions/changes  is  available. 
CONTACT: 

Star  Tribune 
Special  Projects  Office 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
(612)372  3885  (612)372-4348 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22  3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23  9/16” 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3/4” 

Goss  R.T.P.’s  40",  42" 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4” 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


REWINDER  “Capco” 
Call  (813)  920-5001 


Goss  SSC  Press  2  units  stacked.  SSC 
folder  with  Book  Former  and  double 
parallel.  New  1980. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090. 
(312)459-9700  Telex:  206766 


COLE  1/4  fold  plus  1/8  folder 
Call  (813)  920-5001 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
School  of  Journalism  is  seeking  a  facul¬ 
ty  member  to  live  and  work  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  as  director  of  the  School’s 
Washington  graduate  program.  The 
program  is  the  capstone  semester  tor 
selected  non-thesis  master’s  degree 
candidates.  The  director  supervises 
students  from  January  to  May,  and  a 
new  group  from  August  to  December. 
Summers  are  free. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program,  housed  in 
the  National  Press  Building,  is  writing 
articles  for  distant  newspapers,  national 
and  regional  magazines,  and  broadcast 
outlets.  The  director  is  a  teaching 
bureau  chief.  The  director  also  super¬ 
vises  graduate  students  who  are  earning 
master’s  degree  credit  at  Washington- 
area  magazines  and  at  local  broadcast 
newsrooms.  Each  of  those  students  also 
attends  a  weekly  seminar  and 
completes  a  research  project. 

We  expect  the  program  director  to 
supervise  or  assist  in  the  supervision  of 
master’s  theses,  when  the  topic  is 
appropriate  for  Washington  residency 
by  the  student.  We  likewise  expect  the 
director  to  help  supervise  doctoral 
candidates  from  the  UMC  School  of 
Journalism,  when  appropriate.  At  least 
three  times  a  year,  the  director  travels 
to  Columbia,  MO. 

Applicants  must  have  a  master’s  degree 
and  the  equivalent  of  a  doctorate  in 
professional  experience  and  publica¬ 
tions,  or  the  doctoral  degree  itself. 
Applicants  must  demonstrate  signific¬ 
ant  Washington  journalism  experience, 
as  well.  The  job  will  begin  in  August 
1989.  This  is  a  tenure-track  position  at 
the  level  of  assistat  professor  or  above. 
Salary  is  negotiable.  Women  and  minor¬ 
ities  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

Address  inquiries  to  Steve  Weinberg, 
Washington  search  committee.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 
PO  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO  65205. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 

The  Central  American  Journalism 
Program  at  Florida  International  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  State  University  at  Miami, 
seeks  an  internationally  minded  person 
to  form  part  of  the  program  manage¬ 
ment  team  in  an  exciting,  long-term 
effort  to  strengthen  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  research  and  training  in  Central 
America.  The  Central  American  Journal¬ 
ism  Program,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Agen¬ 
cy  for  International  Development,  has 
its  headgnarters  in  the  Department  of 
Communication  at  FlU  in  Miami, 
Florida. 

The  Deputy  Executive  Director  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  program's  Central 
America  field  office.  You  will  have  an 
active  role  in  developing  and  adminins- 
tering  22  seminars  for  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  each  year,  edit  a  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  review,  help  form  a 
planned  association  of  journalists  each 
year,  edit  a  Central  American  journal¬ 
ism  review,  help  form  a  planned  associ¬ 
ation  of  journalists,  work  with  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  composed  of  the  fore¬ 
most  print  and  broadcast  journalists 
and  journalism  educators  in  the  regioii, 
help  organize  round  table  conferences, 
supervise  text  book  preparation  and 
travel  widely.  You  will  report  directly  to 
the  program’s  executive  director. 

To  qualify  you  must  have  at  least  five 
years  professional,  full-time  experience 
as  a  print  or  broadcast  journalist  in  a 
Spanish-language  Central  American 
news  organization.  At  least  two  years  of 
your  experience  must  be  in  a  supervis¬ 
ory  role.  You  must  be  fluent  in  English 
and  Spanish.  You  must  have  a  college 
degree  (at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
licenciatura).  You  must  be  an  excellent 
writer,  strong  editor  and  have  a  serious 
interest  in  the  future  of  journalism  in 
Central  America.  Classroom  experience 
is  desirable.  You  will  participate  in 
major  fund-raising  activities  so  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  grant  proposals  or  in 
obtaining  funding  from  private  founda¬ 
tions  is  desirable. 

APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE 
RECEIVED  BY  JUNE  30,  1988,  IN 
ORDER  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

If  you  meet  these  requirements  and 
want  to  be  part  of  a  unique  program, 
send  your  resume,  three  recent  samples 
of  your  professional  work,  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to: 

Charles  H.  Green 
Executive  Director 
Central  American 
Journalism  Program 
Florida  International  University 
North  Miami,  Florida  33181 


JOURNALISM  POSITION 
Tenure-track  assistant  professor.  Fall 
1988.  Ph.D.  desirable.  12-hour  load, 
teaching  introductory  journalism  and 
news  writing,  as  well  as  freshman  and 
sophomore  composition.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Committee  will  begin  screening 
applicants  July  1.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  vita  and  card  for  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  Leonard  G.  Heldreth,  English 
Department,  Northern  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Marquette,  Ml  49855  EO/AAE 


TWO  TEMPORARY  faculty  positions  in 
journalism  for  1988-89  academic  year. 
Teaching  areas  to  be  covered  between 
the  two  positions  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  graphics,  beginning  writing, 
reporting,  promotional  methods  and 
visual  communication.  Master’s 
preferred;  recent  relevant  experience 
required.  Salary  negotiable.  Equal 
opportunity  affirmative  actional 
employer.  Contact  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Communication,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Box  8118,  University 
Station,  Grand  Forks,  ND  58202.  First 
consideration  given  to  applications 
received  by  June  30,  1988. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PROFESSIONALLY-ORIENTED  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  PROGRAM  has  opening  for 
instructor/assistant  professor  in  news- 
editorial  sequence  due  to  a  medical 
retirement.  Position  will  open  Sept.  1, 
1988,  and  will  remain  open  until  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  PhD  preferred,  masters 
required.  Professional  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Must  be  able  to  teach 
courses  related  to  the  newspaper  field 
such  as  editing,  reporting,  advanced 
reporting  and  mass  media  law.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  in  Mycro-Tek 
computers  required.  Will  also  be 
required  to  advise  students  and  serve  as 
co-adviser  to  stu''ent  newspaper.  This  is 
a  small  but  active  school  of  journalism 
which  places  emphasis  on  preparing  its 
graduates  to  enter  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
at  least  3  references  to:  Dean,  School  of 
Journalism,  Troy  State  University,  Troy, 
AL  36082  by  July  1.  TSU  is  an  AA/EO 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Dynamic 
ilA  program  invites  pros/students  who 
ha  'e  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential 
fci,  excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482;  or  call  (205) 
348-8613. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

The  Finger  Lakes  i  imes,  a  20,000  daily 
in  beautiful  upstate  New  York  seeks  top 
financial  executive  with  4-year  degree, 
3-5  years  public  accounting  experience 
and  newspaper  experience  as  assistant 
controller  or  controller.  Budget  prepara¬ 
tion,  analysis  of  operating  results  and 
computer  conversion  experience 
required. 

Position  reports  directly  to  publisher 
and  works  with  corporate  staff  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  information  company 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
George  A.  Park,  Jr.,  Publisher,  Finger 
Lakes  Times,  218  (Genesee  St.,  Gene¬ 
va,  NY  14456. 


CONTROLLER  for  small  newspaper 
group  in  the  Midwest.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  have  responsibility  for  P&L’s 
insurance,  etc.  for  four  newspapers  in 
the  group.  Small  amount  of  travel 
involved.  Excellent  fringe  package. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Write  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  100,000  weekly.  Zone  free  shop¬ 
per.  Seeks  an  experienced  general 
manager  with  excellent  references. 
Must  be  willing  to  cover  all  bases  when 
problems  arise.  Excellent  compensation 
and  bonuses.  For  Zone  9.  Box  2978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED  for 
successful  Zone  4  weekly.  Ad  back¬ 
ground  important.  Experience  in  all 
phases  helpful.  Good  salary,  bonus. 
Stock  ownership  possible.  Beautiful 
growing  area.  Resume  to  Box  2935, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVES  U.S. 
handles  a  select  number  of 
newspaper  executive  positions 
nationwide,  ie;  Publisher,  General 
Manager,  Advertising  Director, 
Sales  Manager  and  Production  Manager 

If  you  have  a  stable  job  history, 
a  progressive  track  record  and  wish 
to  be  represented  by  a  ’pro’,  call/write 

KERRY  A.  RICE,  CPC 
EXECUTIVES  U.S. 

8719  E,  San  Alberto 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85258 
(602)  483-7171 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CREATIVE  GENERAL  MANAGER  with 
strong  financial  and  interpersonal  skills 
needed  to  co-pilot  fast-growing  70,000 
circulation  weekly  and  new  fashion 
monthly  in  Detroit  area.  Rewarding 
position  with  great  future.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  General  Manager, 
The  Metro  Times,  800  David  Whitney 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
We  are  interested  in  talking  to  you  if  you 
have  the  desire  to  advance  with  our 
large,  fast  growing  newspaper  chain. 
Two  positions  are  open  in  the  southern 
Illinois  area  for  individuals  with  depth 
in  advertising,  strong  advertising  skills 
and  a  proven  track  record.  Report 
directly  to  the  Regional  Manager. 

We  are  looking  for  the  few  that  love  to 
work  hard,  but  we  recognize  their  desire 
to  play  hard  also. 

Benefits  include  vacations,  holidays, 
insurance  and  auto  expense. 

Send  resume  with  attached  photo  to 
Box  3029j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Medford  (OR)  Mail  Tribune  a  30,000 
daily  newspaper  seeks  a  creative  and 
highly  motivated  advertising  director/ 
retail  manager.  Located  half  way 
between  Portland,  OR  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA.  Medford  is  in  the  scenic,  rogue 
valley  between  the  Cascade  Siskiyou 
and  coastal  mountain  ranges. 
Medford’s  MSA  encompasses  a  county 
wide  population  of  142,000  and  is 
deleting  business,  medical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  center  for  a  major  portion  of  south¬ 
ern  OR  and  northern  CA.  Excellent  TMC 
program  covers  southern  OR,  northern 
CA  market  and  attractive  recreational 
region  with  challenging  media  mix, 
including  heavy  electronic  competition. 
Candidate  must  have  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  qualities  with  strong  skills  at 
setting  and  achieving  sales  goals,  deve¬ 
loping  marketing  plans  and  budget. 
Responsible  for  coordination  of  all 
newspaper  space  sales  and  marketing 
programs.  Salary,  bonus  commensurate 
with  experience,  including  excellent 
group  benefits  through  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Send  replies  by  July  1, 
1988  to: 

Jim  Osborn 
General  Manager 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
PO  Box  1108 
Medford,  OR  97501 


COME  REPRESENT  A  45-year  old  reli¬ 
gious  advertising  company,  tops  in  its 
field.  Michigan  and  Ohio  area  available 
to  experienced  sale  executives  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  Join  our  15  representatives 
that  are  self-motivated  and  talented 
enough  to  earn  large  commissions 
traveling  mainly  four-day  weeks.  If  you 
are  at  a  dead  end,  or  about  to  retire  and 
don’t  want  to  —  Send  resume  to  Kester- 
Williams  Newspaper  Services,  PO  Box 
8005,  Charlottesville,  VA  22906. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
for  three  times  per  week  and  weekly 
newspaper  group  in  growing  Southern 
California  market.  Proven  sales, 
management  and  marketing  abilities  a 
must.  Commercial  printing  sales  and 
estimating  a  plus.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefit  package  available  for  qualified 
candidate.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Jerry  Wright,  Publisher,  Hi- 
Desert  Publishing,  PO  Box  880,  Yucca 
Valley,  CA  92286. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Newspaper  of  30,000  circulation 
located  in  Southwest.  Must  be  strong  on 
local  display  sales,  promotions  and  staff 
motivation.  Located  in  community  of 
100,000  with  wildlife  refuge  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Direct  the  administrative  and  sales 
functions  of  Addresses  Unlimited,  a 
Jersey  Shore  Direct  Mail  Operation. 
This  career  opportunity  could  be  yours  if 
you  have:  at  least  3  years  experience  in 
Direct  Mail  Sales,  knowledge  of  postal 
regulations  and  resident  mail  files, 
sales  and  supervisory  experience,  and 
familiarity  with  computerized  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  competitive  salary  also 
includes  a  flexible  benefits  package, 
401(k)  plan,  and  a  year  end  bonus. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  Asbury  Park  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Syndicated  Artwork  is  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fastest  growing  general  artwork 
service.  Hundreds  of  newspapers 
already  subscribe  to  our  service  which  is 
of  high  quality  and  competitively 
priced. 

We  are  looking  for  a  number  of  "top 
drawer”  professional  salespeople.  They 
must  have  experience  at  management 
level  in  a  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  They  will  be  prepared  to  travel 
extensively,  represent  the  Corporation 
at  trade  conventions  and  manage  and 
build  a  large  sales  territory.  Earnings 
will  depend  on  success  but  they  are 
open-ended  and  could  easily  exceed 
$100,000  per  year. 

You  will  enjoy  freedom,  status,  a  great 
sense  of  achievement  and  being  part  of 
a  highly  professional  organization,  part 
of  a  multi-million  dollar  publishing 

froup.  Please  telephone  1-(80CT 
62-8724  or  send  resume  to: 

Martin  F.  Gower 
United  Syndicated  Artwork 
PO  Box  2984 
Canoga  Park,  CA  91306 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  must 
have  overall  circulation  experience  in 
sales  and  route  development.  Send 
resume  to:  C.V.  Star-News,  835  Third 
Ave.  Chula  Vista,  CA  920  1  1 
attn:Publisher  or  phone  (619) 
427-3000  and  ask  for  Garry  Edwards. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Community  daily  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulation  manager. 
Responsible  for  overseeing  and 
augmenting  promotions,  single  copy 
and  home  delivery.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana’s  largest 
daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a  district 
sales  manager  responsible  Tor  oversee¬ 
ing  carriers  to  sell  subscriptions  and 
provide  and  maintain  the  highest  stan¬ 
dard  of  delivery  service  and  collection. 
Outstanding  time  management  and 
organizational  skills  a  must.  Previous 
experience  preferred.  Valid  drivers 
license,  a  good  driving  record  and  insur¬ 
ance  required.  Submit  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  complete  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  tO:  Lorretta  Breslin, 
Human  Resources  Director,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Billings,  MT 
59107-6300.  Application  deadline 
Thursday.  June  30.  EOE  M/F 


If  all  printers  were 
determined  not  to  print 
anything  tiJI  they  were 
sure  it  would  offend 
nobody,  there  would  be 
very  little  printed. 
Benjamin  Franklin 


I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1988 


HELP  WANTED _  HELP  WANTED _  _ HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL _  _  EDITORIAL 


CREW  SALES  MANAGER 
North  Jersey  Newspapers,  Inc.  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  to  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  crew  activities  between 
three  rapidly  expanding  daily  newspap¬ 
ers.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Starting 
salary  to  $30,000  plus  excellent  bonus 
and  benefits  program.  Send  resume  to 
Phillip  Ferrera,  North  Jersey  Newspap¬ 
ers,  988  Main  Avenue,  Passaic,  NJ 
07055. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR 
Northern  California  Newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  energetic  sales-oriented  district 
supervisors  for  our  7-day  afternoon  and 
morning  operation.  Opoortunity  offers 
an  outstanding  incentive  program  and 
excellent  growth  potential  for  self¬ 
starter.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Shaina  Lynch,  PO  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94301. 


FAST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  needs 
an  experienced  circulation  person  to 
direct  its  sales  department.  Must  have 
five  years  telemarketing  and  crew  exper¬ 
ience,  be  a  strong  recruiter,  trainer  and 
motivator.  Creativity  and  marketing 
skills  also  required.  Excellent  career 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Tribune  Newspapers,  Att.  L.  Sheldone, 
PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85211. 


IF  YOU  ENJOY  SALES 
50,000  AM  daily  in  Southern  California 
is  seeking  results-oriented  individual  to 
set  up  and  run  a  crew  sales  program  to 
include  door  to-door  and  mall  sales. 
Good  starting  salary,  bonus  program, 
and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  an  Ingersoll  paper 
in  the  highest  competitive  market  in 
central  New  Jersey,  has  an  opportunity 
available  for  an  experienced,  aggressive 
circulator.  Candidates  should  have 
strong  background  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy  sales  and  promotion. 
Competitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefit  program.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Robert  LeQuear,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Manager,  The  Trentonian, 
600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08602. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  GROWING  (37,000) 
DAILY  needs  a  copy  editor  who’s  strong 
on  layout  and  headlines  to  be  the  No.  2 
person  on  a  7-person  news  desk. 
Contact  Lee  Cearnal,  editor.  The  News- 
Star,  Monroe,  LA  (318)  362-0261. 

ARKANSAS  OZARK  DAILY  needs  a 
managing  editor  with  leadership  skills 
and  emphasis  on  quality  writing  and 
photography.  Staff  of  nine  is  backed  by 
largest  newsroom  budget  of  any  Arkan¬ 
sas  daily  its  size.  Local  news  is  gospel. 
Good  salary,  profit  sharing  and  stock 
option.  Write  to  Steve  Trolinger, 
Publisher,  Benton  County  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  Box  1049,  Bentonville,  AR 
72712. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
Portland,  Maine  Press  Herald  is  seeking 
an  arts  and  entertainment  reporter. 
Candidates  should  have  arts/ 
entertainment  experience  and  be 
capable  of  solid  reporting.  College 
degree  and  a  minimum  of  one  year 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper 
required.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Attn:  Person¬ 
nel  Department.  PO  Box  1460,  Port¬ 
land,  ME  04104. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  southeastern  daily.  Writing  and 
layout  skills  and  sports  news  judgment 
essential.  Pagination  system  in  place. 
Send  examples  of  work  and  resume  to 
Box  2982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  -  FEATURES 
We  are  a  Midwestern  Daily,  mid-size. 
Need  an  enthusiastic  people-oriented 
Lifestyle  Editor.  Key  creative  position 
with  good  benefits  and  advancement 
potential.  Solid  experience  a  must. 
Send  salary  and  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  3018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Needed  for  Monday  business  supple¬ 
ment  in  growing  Florida  market. 
Business/economics  knowledge  and 
management  experience  essential. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Karen  Brune 
Mathis,  Business  Editor,  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  PO  Box  1949F,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  FL  32231. 


ASSISTANT  ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR 
Fast  track  assignment  editor  position 
for  fast-growing  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  2.  We  seek  an  imaginative  planner 
who  goes  for  the  how  and  why  of  the 
story;  who  seeks  the  impact  of  events; 
who  strives  for  insight  behind  every 
newsmaker;  who  can  derive  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  out  of  the  ordinary;  who  can 
motivate  staff;  who  can  professionally 
evaluate  performance  and  work  in  a 
team  environment.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience,  which  must 
include  two  years  of  municipal  reporting 
and  two  years  of  editing  including  staff 
management.  Send  resume  to  T.  Kerri¬ 
gan,  The  News  Tribune  ,  1  Hoover  Way, 
Woodbridge,  NJ  07095.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Large,  Zone  5,  looking  for  aggressive 
pro  with  previous  Business  reporting 
experience.  Growth  position,  excellent 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  objective  in  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  3017,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  57,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
PM  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Looking  for 
creativity,  enthusiasm,  vigor  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  Daily  newspaper  work 
and  management  experience  wouldn't 
hurt  either.  Specific  job  duties  pending, 
but  you  don't  have  to  do  windows.  Send 
I'esume  and  a  letter  about  yourself  to: 
Richard  Battin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News  Sentinel,  600  W.Main  St., 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR-37, 000 
daily,  40,000  Sunday  award-winning 
Gannett  newspaper  sports  department 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  area  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  assistant  sports  editor  with  4- 
6  years  sports  editing  and  reporting. 
Hours  Monday  through  Friday 
7AM-4PM.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Excellent  benefit  package 
provided.  Please  send  resume  to 
MARIN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL,  Jay 
Filverberg,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
330,  San  Rafael,  CA  94915. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Needed  for  180,000  circulation  daily  in 
growing  Florida  market.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Karen  Brune  Mathis,  Business 
Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union,  PO 
Box  1949F,  Jacksonvjlle,  FL  32231. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
We  are  a  growing  regional  newspaper 
(100,000  plus  daily,  175,000  Sunday) 
looking  tor  an  experienced  editor  to 
direct  our  staff  of  eight  in  business  and 
financial  coverage  of  the  5-county  area 
surrounding  New  York's  capital  city. 
Coverage  subjects  range  from  multina¬ 
tional  firms  to  local  mom-and-pop 
stores  from  Albany’s  booming  port  to 
the  region’s  flourishing  financial  and 
banking  companies  to  developing  high- 
tech  industries  to  the  efforts  by  state 
and  local  governments  to  improve  the 
region's  business  climate.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  leader  to  make  our  business 
coverage  the  best  in  its  class.  Resume, 
clips,  and  other  relevant  material  to  Dan 
Lynch,  Manging  Editor/News,  The 
Times  Union,  Box  15000,  News  Plaza, 
Albany,  NY  12212. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Weekly  business  journal  needs  an  editor 
who  can  be  inspired  by  our  potential 
and  in  turn  inspire  others  to  fulfill  it. 
This  is  an  oppoilunity  to  build  a  publi¬ 
cation.  We're  in  a  mid-sized  city  with  a 
prosperous  and  growing  business 
community.  Flair  for  design,  knack  for 
developing  issue  stories  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  essential  ingredients  for 
success.  Pays  $25,000  to  start.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Rapidly  growing  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
suburban  daily  newspaper  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  business  reporter  to  cover 
dynamic  community  that  includes  two 
of  California's  largest,  most  progressive 
business  parks.  3  years  experience 
preferred.  Contact:  BobGoll,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Valley  Times,  PO  Box  607, 
Pleasanton,  CA  94566.  Submit  clips, 
resume,  references. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Last  year  our  staff  covered  the  econom¬ 
ic  summit  in  Venice,  followed  the 
dramatic  drop  of  the  dollar  overseas  and 
explained  the  big  financial  picture  to 
"the  little  guy".  If  you  are  interested  in 
compelling  finance  and  consumer  writ¬ 
ing,  plus  a  weekly  “Dollar  Watch" 
column,  we  have  room  at  our  135,000 
circulation  daily  serving  U.S.  military 
members  in  Europe.  At  least  half  of  the 
job  will  involve  non-business,  general 
assignment  reporting.  We  are  looking 
for  a  reporter  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  on  a  major  U.S.  daily  or  wire 
service  to  join  our  staff  in  Darmstadt, 
West  Germany.  German  language  skill 
is  a  plus. 

Beginning  salary,  $22,907  to  $29,783 
P/A,  plus  living  quarters  allowance 
currently  up  to  $12,500  P  A,  group 
insurance  and  a  variety  of  privileges  and 
benefits  including  military  PX,  commis¬ 
sary,  etc.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid.  3  year  renewable  service 
agreement  required. 

Mail  your  resume  with  salary  history 
with  reference  to  this  advertisement  to: 
European  Stars  and  Stripes.  252  7th 
Ave.,  Room  401,  New  York,  NY  10001. 
Then  call  our  New  York  office,  (212) 
620-3333  between  9AM-5:30PM, 
Monday  through  Friday  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  form.  Mail  completed  application 
postmarked  not  later  than  June  24  tO: 
European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn:  (Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APO  New  York  09211-5000 
Only  applications  postmarked  June  24 
or  prior  will  be  considered. 

We  can  do  anything 
we  want  to  do  if  we  stick 
to  it  long  enough. 

Helen  Keller 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine. 
MediaLine  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

—  have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

—  hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers,  editors,  photograph¬ 
ers,  or  circulation  managers. 

—  save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  than  90  cents  a  day. 

Call  our  toll  free  number  to  get 
your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 


NEW  NATIONAL  BI-WEEKLY 
SEEKS  REPORTERS 

The  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy,  a  new  bi-weekly  that  begins  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  fall,  is  looking  for  reporters  to  join  its  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  help  create  the  first  national  newspaper  for  leaders 
of  philanthropic  and  charitable  organizations.  Published  by  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  the  new  paper  will  cover  non-profit 
organizations  in  the  arts,  education,  health,  religion,  and  social 
services. 

Reporters  will  write  about  foundations,  corporate  philanthropy, 
trends  in  giving,  fund-raising  ideas  and  techniques,  management  and 
governance  of  non-profit  organizations,  state  regulation,  court 
cases,  the  IRS,  Congress,  and  postal  and  other  federal  policies 
affecting  charities. 

Applicants  should  be  able  to  make  complicated  matters  interest¬ 
ing  and  comprehensible  to  readers  and  should  demonstrate  an  abili¬ 
ty  to  write  lively  features.  Willingness  to  travel  is  a  necessity; 
investigative  ability,  a  plus.  Because  this  is  a  start-up,  applicants 
must  be  prepared  to  take  a  risk.  We're  especially  interested  in 
reporters  with  one  to  three  years  experience,  but  applications  from 
1988  college  graduates  are  also  welcome. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to  The  Chronicle  of  Philanthro¬ 
py,  1255  23rd  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20037.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  An  equal-opportunity  employer. 
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CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  15,000 
Monday-Friday  PM  on  the  Maine  coast. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
previous  supervisory  experience,  the 
ability  to  produce  outstanding  local 
pages  and  an  imagination  to  inspire  an 
enthusiastic  local  staff.  Strong 
graphics/photography  background  a 
plus.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  program  along  with  the 
outstanding  livability  of  a  prospering 
area.  Send  resume,  samples  of  your 
work  (including  page  design)  and  a  brief 
letter  telling  us  about  yourself  to  Dave 
Swearingen,  Editor,  The  Times  Record, 
PO  Box  10,  Brunswick,  ME  04011.  No 
telephone  calls,  please. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Times-News,  a 
22,000,  7-day  morning  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  Idaho,  is  looking  for  a  city  editor  to 
direct  our  local  news  staff.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  assigning  local  reporters, 
editing  their  copy,  and  participating  in 
the  overall  management  of  the  news 
operation.  The  Times-News  is  oriented 
toward  hard  news  reporting  and  prides 
itself  on  its  issues  and  analysis  coverage 
of  government,  politics,  business, 
education,  health,  courts  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  city  editor  is  the  individu¬ 
al  primarily  reponsible  for  maintaining  a 
high  quality  report  in  these  areas.  This 
is  the  number  two  position  in  the  news 
operation.  The  community  offers  a 
clean,  safe  family-oriented  environment 
close  to  the  many  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Intermountain  West. 
Applicants  should  have  substantial 
experience  in  newspaper  journalism, 
reporting,  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
lead  a  news  staff.  Send  resume,  work 
samples,  reference  names  to:  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We  seek  a  hands-on  news  editor  to 
direct  a  5-person  desk  at  a  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  a  demonstrated 
flair  for  headlines  and  layout,  a  strong 
sense  of  grammar  and  style,  and  proven 
skills  in  editing,  graphics  and  use  of 
coior.  We  are  a  48,000  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  northeast  Tennessee,  the  dominant 
newspaper  in  a  highly  competitive 
market,  with  Harris  Pagination,  scan¬ 
ning  and  laser  typesetting.  We  require  a 
creative  editor,  a  top-notch  desk  mana- 
er  who  thrives  under  pressure, 
esume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  ME  Ted  Como,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News,  PO  Box  479,  Kings- 
oort,  TN  37662. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  Writer  with 
some  layout  skills,  for  Southeast  AM 
(48,000)  daily.  Page  is  moderate  to 
liberal,  with  strong  emphasis  on  local 
issues.  Competitive  salary,  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  3027, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR  for  growing  southeastern 
daily.  Require  skills  and,  or  interest  in, 
pagination.  Send  resume  and  examples 
of  work  to  Box  298 1 ,  Ed  itor  &  Pu  bl  isher. 


COPY  EDITORS  needed  for  our  on-line 
database  information  service  located  in 
Stamford,  CT.  We're  seeking  individu¬ 
als  from  the  CT/NY/NJ  areas  who  have 
journalism  experience  and  college 
degrees  to  edit  in  database  incoming 
wire  copy  on  a  computer  terminal. 
Please  forward  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  cover  letter  to:  Comtex,  Box 
4838,  Stamford,  CT  06907,  Attn: 
Managing  Editor.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  LaCrosse  (Wl)  Tribune  seeks  a 
bright,  energetic  copy  editor  who:  has 
solid  editing  skills.  Exhibits  good  news 
judgment.  Writes  great  headlines. 
Designs  active,  appealing  pages.  Knows 
how  to  make  good  use  of  photos,  color 
and  graphics.  Wants  to  learn  -  or  already 
knows  -  how  to  paginate.  The  Tribune  is  a 
35,000  circulation  paper  (Mon. 
through  Fri.  PM,  Sat  and  Sun  AM). 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
George  L.  Althoff,  News  Editor,  La¬ 
Crosse  Tribune,  401  N.  3rd  St.,  La¬ 
Crosse,  Wl  54601,  by  July  15. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  copy 
editor  to  help  make  us  the  finest  small 
daily  in  New  England.  We  seek  someone 
with  a  flair  for  headlines  and  layout,  a 
sense  of  grammar  and  style,  and  the 
talent  to  be  creative  with  local  and  wire 
copy.  Experience  is  helpful  but  less 
important  than  ability.  Write  about 
yourself  and  send  a  resume  and  clips  or 
page  designs  to  David  B.  Offer,  Editor, 
The  Newport  Daily  News,  101  Malbone 
Rd,,  Newport,  Rl  02840.  Deadline: 
June  23. 


DAYBREAK  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (24,000 
circulation)  in  college  town  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  idea  person  to  make  a  solid  lifestyle 
section  sparkle.  Feature  background 
and  copy  editing  experience  preferred 
for  the  top  Daybreak  section  slot.  Please 
send  resume  and  clips  to  Bob  Ashley, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Centre  Daily 
Times,  State  College,  PA  16804. 


EDITOR  to  oversee  staff  of  12. 
Afternoon-Sunday  daily.  Salary  open. 
Eagle  Times,  19  Sullivan  St.,  Clare¬ 
mont,  NH  03743,  (603)  542-5121. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  who  knows  conser¬ 
vative  issues  and  appreciates  the  free 
enterprise  systems  sought  by  medium 
sized  midwestern  daily.  We  are  seeking 
a  journalist  with  4  to  5  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  perhaps  a  repor¬ 
ter  that  is  ready  to  move  to  opinion  writ¬ 
ing.  Reply  to  Box  3015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Create  Your  Own  Dream  Magazine 

Global  Communications  Company  seeks 
well  connected  editors/reporters  to  create 
custom  magazines  for  inciustry.  You  work 
with  our  team  to  create  prototype  and  help 
sell  your  concept  to  targeted  companies. 
You  become  the  editor.  Major  Players  Only- 
Interested  or  intrigued!  -  Send  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  -  Two  posi¬ 
tions  open  tor  talented  and  aggressive 
beginners  able  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  daily  deadline  on  a  community 
news  oriented  newspaper  in  central 
New  York.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  best  writing  samples  to:  Managing 
Editor,  United  Daily  Dispatch.  130 
Broad  Street,  Oneida,  NY  13421. 


EDITOR 

We're  seeking  a  superior  editor  to 
produce  our  weekly  magazine.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  excel  at  all  aspects  of  edit¬ 
ing:  layout,  copy  editing,  working  with 
writers  and  photographers,  headlines, 
production.  Salary  to  mid-$30s.  Send  a 
resume,  letter  and  work  samples  that 
demonstrate  these  skills  tO:  Bill  Donnel- 
lon.  Executive  Editor,  Daily  Record, 
629  Parsippany  Road,  PO  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


FASHION  WRITER 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  is 
looking  for  a  fashion  writer  with  3  to  5 
years  newspaper  fashion  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Ability  to  spot  trends  and  lively 
writing  style  required.  Send  samples  of 
work  and  resume  tO:  M.  Ryan,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  Box  2416, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90051-0416, 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Major  Los  Angeles  based  securities 
brokerage  and  investment  firm  seeks  a 
unique  individual  to  edit  financial 
reports/analyses  of  public  companies. 
Superior  writing  skills,  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  financial  and  stock  market 
terms  is  essential.  Relevant  prior  exper¬ 
ience  or  MBA/CFA  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Ms. 
Stack,  Bateman,  Eichler,  Hill,  Richard. 
700  S.  Flower,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  who 
would  also  oversee  lifestyles  page. 
Salary  negotiable.  Recent  J-grads  will 
be  considered.  Send  resume  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Marion  Daily  Republican,  PO 
Box  490,  Marion,  IL  62959. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  Press-Enterprise,  a  fast-growing 
150,000  daily  in  booming  inland 
Southern  California,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  one  of  its 
hottest  beats.  We  need  a  specialist  who 
could  keep  up  with  daily  coverage  of  two 
busy  state  universities,  three  communi¬ 
ty  colleges  and  several  private  colleges 
and  provide  solid,  in-depth  coverage  of 
state  and  national  higher  education 
issues.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  to:  Bob  Marshall,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
3512  Fourteenth  St.,  Riverside,  CA 
92501-3878.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Maine's  capital  city  newspaper  seeks 
lifestyle  editor  to  coordinate  new 
weekend  section  which  will  begin  this 
fall.  Successful  applicant  will  have 
proven  track  record  in  writing,  editing 
and  graphic  design.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  able  to  handle  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  production  of  a  top  quality 
section.  Background  in  color  useful. 
Some  staff  supervision  involved.  We 
want  a  team  player  with  imagination 
and  solid  newspaper  skills.  To  apply, 
send  a  letter  of  application,  including 
salary  requirements,  and  resume  tO: 
Personnel  Manager,  Kennebec  Journal, 
274  Western  Avenue,  Augusta,  Maine 
04330.  Interview  appointments  will  be 
arranged  by  telephone. 


LINE  EDITOR  needed  to  help  us  start  a 
regional  edition  for  a  Zone  2  morning 
daily  Need  person  with  strong  reporting 
and  editing  experience.  Must  also  be 
good  teacher,  who  has  pleasant  way 
with  people.  Much  of  job  will  require 
out-of-office  recruiting,  training.  Reply 
to  Box  3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a  30,000  PM 
seven-day  paper  in  a  growing  area  of  the 
southeast.  We  need  a  high-energy, 
creative,  experienced  individual  with  an 
emphasis  on  management  skills.  This 
individual  must  be  able  to  motivate 
people  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
achieve  excellence  in  many  areas. 

We  have  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  a  401K  plan.  Please  send 
resumes  to  Box  2979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  Quality,  prize¬ 
winning  New  England  weekly  seeks  an 
individual  experienced  in  page  layout, 
editorial  and  headline  skills,  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  community  journalism.  Must 
be  a  good  motivator  and  have  strong 
managerial  skills  to  lead  and  develop 
young  staff.  Great  opportunity  for  young 
administrator  on  the  rise  or  the  more 
experienced  individual  who  simply 
prefers  life  in  the  country.  Replies  from 
Zones  1  and  2  only.  Box  3007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Northern  California  paid  weekly. 
Excellent  location  for  recreation.  Will 
consider  strong  journalist  looking  for 
first  editorial  job.  Good  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  3026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  needed  for  32,00  + 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  news¬ 
paper.  Present  M.E.  is  retiring.  Require 
proven  ability  to  lead  a  young  news 
staff,  upgrade  coverage  and  newspaper 
while  also  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
readers  and  community  leaders.  Send 
resume,  examples  of  current  newspap¬ 
er,  references  to:  Box  3032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  daily  in  down¬ 
town  Washington  neads  junior  editor.' 
writer  to  work  with  team  that  invents, 
promotes  and  produces  special  feature 
sections.  Cover  a  wide  range  of  tasks 
and  topics  at  a  rollercoaster  pace.  Flexi¬ 
bility  a  must.  1  to  2  years  experience. 
$19K.  Resume,  clips  tO:  John  A. 
Moore,  The  Oil  Daily,  1401  New  York 
Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005.  Ph. 
(202)  662-0715. 


NEWS  EDITOR-  Southern  Virginia  daily 
needs  an  experienced-but  not  worn  out- 
news  editor  to  help  direct  staff  of  a 
newspaper  that  is  committed  to  strong 
local  coverage.  Solid  editing  and  layout 
skills  required.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Ginny  Wray,  PO  Box 
3711,  Martinsville,  VA  24115. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-SPORTS  WRITER 
opening  expected  at  large  weekly  in 
resort  area  of  Rockies.  Will  shoot  color 
and  B/W,  run  darkroom  and  write  some 
sports.  Experience  preferred,  but  recent 
grads  with  talent  and  enthusiasm  will 
be  considered.  Also  anticipate  need  for 
REPORTER.  General  assignment  to 
cover  city  government,  other  hard  news, 
features,  some  sports.  Need  experi¬ 
ence.  Photo  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  photos  and  writing  to 
Box  3008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNIST  Zone  5  daily 
wants  first  rate  writer  to  probe  halls  of 
state  capital  for  behind-the-scenes 
coverage.  Top  pay,  great  opportunity 
with  national  news  organization.  Box 
3021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 

A  gifted  writer;  a  determined  reporter;  a 
seasoned,  dedicated  professional... we 
are  an  award-winning,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  7-day  AM  with  a  commitment  to 
excellence  and  a  history  of  leadership 
looking  for  one  outstanding  reporter 
(who  can  fill  those  qualities.)  We  offer 
an  excellent  salary  and  a  fast  track  to 
advancement  for  the  right  candidate. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Terrence  Brennan,  Editor,  The  Mercury, 
Hanover  &  King  Sts.,  Pottstown,  PA 
19464. 


REPORTER 

First-rate  reporter  to  cover  national 
stories,  with  emphasis  on  enterprise 
reporting  of  military  affairs,  for  the 
Army  Times,  the  Washington-based, 
135,000  circulation  independent 
newspaper  read  by  military  personnel 
and  policy-makers  worldwide.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Att:  Reporter  Army  Times, 
EP  187. 

The  Times  Journal  Co. 

6883  Commercial  Dr. 

Springfield,  VA  22159 
EOE 


REPORTER:  15,000  AM  regional  daily 
in  northern  Shenandoah  Valley  seeks 
thorough  reporter,  gifted  writer.  Job 
could  include  some  part-time  editing. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clippings  to  Box  69,  Stras- 
burg,  VA  22657. 


REPORTER 

Small  daily  in  northwest  NJ  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  reporter.  The  applic¬ 
ant  should  have  good  news  instincts,  a 
love  of  the  business  and  a  demonstrated 
flair  for  the  language.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  R. 
Bergmann,  New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box 
10,  Newton,  NJ  07860. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  San  Diego  Union,  a  270,000  AM 
daily,  430,000  Sunday  is  seeking  a 
journalist  who  can  cover  the  competi¬ 
tive  world  of  science.  San  Diego  is  a 
national  leader  in  bio-tech  and  basic 
research  and  we're  after  a  writer  who 
can  report  with  depth  and  clarity. 
Preferred  exoerience  level  of  at  least 
five  years  witn  previous  science  report¬ 
ing.  Clips  and  resume  to  Rick  Levinson, 
City  Editor,  The  San  Diego  Union,  PO 
Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA  92112.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Midwest  20,000 
Mon-Saturday.  Minimum  one  year’s 
experience  as  editor  or  assistant.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Joyce  McCullough, 
News-Tribune,  426  Second  St.,  LaSal¬ 
le,  IL  61301. 


THE  MODESTO  BEE 
A  McCLATCHY  PAPER 
Needs  a  Sports  Layout/Copy  Editor 

We  are  a  northern  California  newspaper 
with  an  increasing  daily  circulation  of 
80,000.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  and  a  beautiful  area 
offering  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

Candidates  must  have  a  college  degree 
or  equivalent  professional  experience, 
daily  newspaper  experience  involving 
story,  photo,  and  graphics  selection, 
editing  and  packaging,  page  design, 
headline  and  caption  writing  and  staff 
supen/ision.  Must  be  able  to  work  well 
under  pressure  and  meet  deadlines. 
Night  and  weekend  work  required. 

Send  resume  with  professional  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Personnel,  The  Modesto  Bee, 
PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 
Dealine  to  apply  is  7-1-88. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ENGINEERING 


HELP  WANTED 


ENGINEERING 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  a  quality 
55,000  daily,  72,000  Sunday  Gannett 
newspaper,  seeks  a  polished  writer  to 
cover  college,  prep,  recreational  sports. 
We're  looking  for  a  hard-working  indivi¬ 
dual  who’3  willing  to  dig  into  stories 
most  reporters  miss.  3  to  5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  writing  samples 
and  references  to  Sports  Editor,  Ron 
Hurrie,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Northwest  Florida 
Daily  News  needs  experienced  sports 
editor  with  proven  talent  and  innovation 
in  writing,  editing,  coverage,  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  35,000  AM  on  Florida’s 
Gulf  Coast.  We  want  an  editor  who  will 
take  a  good  sports  section  and  make  it 
the  best  of  its  size.  If  you  are  that 
editor,  write  Managing  Editor  Tom 
Conner,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549.  No  calls. 


THE  DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Northern 
Minnesota,  has  an  opening  for  an  arts 
and  entertainment  writer.  Versatility  is  a 
must.  The  beat  encompasses  all  the 
performing  arts,  from  ballet  to  heavy 
metal  rock,  as  well  as  the  visual,  perfor¬ 
ming  and  literary  arts  and  local  televi¬ 
sion,  The  job  calls  for  reviews  and  news 
coverage.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Bob  Ashenmacher,  Lifestyle  Editor, 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  424  W.  First  St., 
Duluth,  MN,  55802.  No  phone  calls. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
\n  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


■’’HE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  in  the  heart 
of  Washington  state  apple  country  is 
updatirt;  its  job  application  file  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  possible  future  openings.  We 
are  looki'  i  for  candidates  for  beat  and 
general  assignment  reporters  in  the  the 
city  room  and  bureau  positions  in  outly¬ 
ing  com-niinities.  Top  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  T  World  is  a  30,000  circulation, 
6-day  w<'(.k  afternoon  publication  with 
3  zone>  editions  each  day.  We  are 
strong  UP  local  coverage.  Please  do  not 
apply  unless  you  have  at  least  3  years  of 
full-time  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  No  phone  calls.  Write  George 
Richardson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Wenatchee  World,  PO  Box  1511, 
Wenatchee,  WA  98807. 


WANTED:  CITY  EDITOR/ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  30,000  daily  (except  Saturday), 
34,000  Sunday.  Must  be  able  to  super¬ 
vise  with  ability  to  motivate  seven  repor¬ 
ters  and  four  photographers.  Must  have 
experience  in  hands-on  editing,  local 
reporting,  and  be  well  organized  and 
interested  in  the  community.  Resume 
to:  Marx  Gibson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square. 
Kankakee,  IL  60901. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Opportunity  for  energetic  reporter  to 
perform  regional  coverage  of  Congress 
and  federal  agencies  in  Washington 
bureau  of  major  newspaper  group.  3 
years  hard  news  experience  required. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Editor,  PO  Box 
7608,  Washington,  DC  20044, 

WIRE  EDITOR 

57,000  Knight-Ridder,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  PM.  Two  to  three  years  desk 
experience.  Coordinate  wires.  Combine 
versions.  Some  layout.  In  charge  of 
Weekend  Edition.  Affordable  living.  Top 
schools.  Excellent  benefits.  Write: 
Steve  Grimmer,  News  Editor,  The  News 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Atex,  the  world  leader  in  Computerized  Publishing 
Systems,  has  excellent  opportunities  in  Corporate  Sup¬ 
port  in  Bedford,  MA.  You  will  become  part  of  a  team, 
interacting  with  sales,  marketing  and  technical  person¬ 
nel,  offering  the  publishing  industry  the  most 
sophisticated  system  on  the  market  today. 


BETA  Support  Engineers 

Several  openings  exist  in  Beta  Engineering.  Candidates 
should  have  hands-on  Atex  experience,  preferably  in 
systems  and  products.  These  positions  involve  software 
delivery  and  set-up  and  testing  of  new  products  at 
customer  sites.  They  also  require  working  closely  with 
Atex  Engineering,  Marketing,  Training,  Documentation 
and  field  offices  in  order  to  prepare  new  products  for 
release.  We  are  especially  interested  in  those  who  have 
worked  with  Atex  Architect  or  Classified  Pagination 
products.  Experience  with  UNIX  and/or  VMS  and  VAX 
environments  a  plus.  Approximately  40%  travel 
required. 

Software  Engineers 

Quality  Assurance 

Opportunities  also  exist  within  the  area  of  Quality 
Assurance  and  Engineering.  Candidates  should  have 
backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  the  Beta  Support 
Engineering  positions.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  those  with  experience  in  Display  Ad  Terminals, 
Image  Systems,  or  Input/Output  and  Editing  Processes. 
Knowledge  of  the  design  and  development  of  test  plans 
as  well  as  development  and  implementation  of 
automated  test  scenarios  would  be  advantageous. 
Some  travel  required. 

HW  Instructor 

Responsibilities  include  designing  and  presenting 
courses  to  Atex  Customer  Engineers  as  well  as  to  the 
customers  themselves.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  minicomputer  hardware,  preferably  DEC; 
familiarity  with  peripherals  including  CDC  and  Win¬ 
chester  Disk  Drives,  line  printers,  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  and  data  communications  experience.  Good 
communications  skills  are  required;  teaching  and/or 
Atex  hardware  troubleshooting  experience  desirable. 

Atex  offers  excellent  salaries  and  comprehensive  benefits 
including  health/dental/life  insurance,  401K  plan,  profit 
sharing  plan,  educational  assistance  and  more. 

To  apply  for  any  of  these  positions,  bring  your  resume 
to  our  ANPA  booth,  or  address  your  resume  to  Atex,  Inc., 
32  Wiggins  Ave.,  Bedford,  MA  01730,  Attn:  Human 
Resources.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/V/H.  U.S. 
Citizenship  Required. 


See  us  at  our 

ANPA  booth  on  June  11, 


zteK 

A  Kodak  Company 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  that  Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be 
closeid  on  Monday,  July  4th,  when  submitting  ad  copy 
for  the  July  9th  issue. 
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HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


YOU  CAN  LIVE  right  next  door  to  the 
Alaska  wilderness  and  at  the  same  time 
work  with  talented,  award-winning  jour¬ 
nalists  at  one  of  the  nation’s  best  small 
metros.  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
seeks  an  assistant  features  editor  (mini¬ 
mum  experience  5  years)  and  a  features 
copy  editor  (minimum  experience  3 
years).  The  assistant  features  editor  will 
help  manage  a  15  member  staff  and 
spearhead  a  new  entertainment  section. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
history  tO:  Associate  Editor,  Rosemary 
Shinohara  in  care  of  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

NIGHT  MAILROOM  MANAGER- 
Growing  Southern  California  daily  is 
seeking  a  strong  manager  to  run  night 
operation.  Harris  background  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Sun,  399  No.  D. 
St.,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92401.  EOE 


_ MARKETING _ 

PROMOTION/MARKET 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 
Must  have  3  years  promotion/marketing 
experience.  Ability  to  work  with  and  to 
analyze  data,  to  develop  market  ng 
strategies.  Computer  experience  strong 
writing  and  creative/  design  abilities 
essential.  Send  resumes  to  The  News 
Journal  Co.,  PO  Box  1111,  Wilmington, 
DE  19899 _ 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

EXPERIENCED,  QUALITY  CONSCIOUS 
urbanite  pressman  with  mechan.cal 
ability  for  independent  30,000,  6- Jay 
daily  in  central  Washington  state. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Great 
place  to  live  and  work.  Send  resume  or 
call  Cheri  Shaw,  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tor,  The  Wenatchee  World,  PO  Box 
1511,  Wenatchee,  WA  98807,  (509) 
663-5161. 


GROWING  SUN  BELT  Publishing 
Company  interviewing  for  production 
management  position.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  play  an  integral  role  in  assur¬ 
ing  quality  control,  production  efficien¬ 
cy,  planning.  Will  report  directly  to 
operation  director.  Successful  applic¬ 
ant  will  possess  minimum  of  A. A.  in 
printing  technology  or  related  field  and/ 
or  minimum  of  3  years  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  web  offset  printing,  ability  to 
work  with  supervisors  to  achieve 
common  goals,  willingness  to  work 
nights;  off  Friday/Saturday.  If  you  are 
"self-starter"  and  are  interested  in  play¬ 
ing  a  major  role  in  our  growing  firm, 
send  resume  to  Box  2968,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
newspaper  (90,000  daily,  100,000 
Sunday)  needs  an  electronics  techni¬ 
cian  to  support  new  state-of-the-art 
press  installation  to  print  daily  and  USA 
Today.  Night  shift.  Experience  on  (loss 
Headliner  Offset  maintenance  a  plus. 
Electronics  degree  required. 

Please  send  resume  including  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  salary  history  tO: 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Sun,  399  N.  D 
St.,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92401,  EOE 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Experienced  composing  room  supervi¬ 
sor  to  head  combined  day  and  night 
production  staff  for  30,000  daily  in 
North  Dakota's  most  beauitiful  city  and 
newest  plant.  Should  be  familiar  with 
electronic  copy  processing,  cold  type 
and  full  color.  Knowledge  of  camera- 
plate,  press  (Urbanite),  Urbanite,  mail- 
room  and  computer  programming  would 
be  a  plus.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resources 
manager.  The  Bismarck  Tribune, i  Box 
1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502.  Apfilica- 
tion  deadline:  July  1,  1988. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  need  someone  to  take  charge  of  all 
production  responsibilites.  We  print  five 
daily  newspapers  and  several  weeklies 
on  two  press  lines  with  19  Urbanite 
units  and  three  folders.  Our  customers 
include  The  prestigious  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  The  American  Banker 
and  Gannett's  El  Diario.  All  deserve  and 
get  top  quality  every  day.  Our  compos¬ 
ing  room  produces  the  equivalent  of 
1,400  tab  pages  a  week,  many  through 
our  Hastech  ad  and  page  layout 
systems.  If  you're  good  enough  to 
handle  this  multi-faceted  operation 
WRITE  to  Bill  Canino,  Greater  Media 
Newspapers,  One  Register  Plaza, 
Shrewsbury,  NJ  07702. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


WANTED  PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
New  operation  in  Central  Ohio  location. 
Very  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Bill  Cole,  ADD 
Inc.,  600  Industrial  Drive,  Waupaca, 
Wl  54981. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Baltimore’s 
leading  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
production  manager.  Minimum  2  years 
hands-on  newspaper  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits.  Call  Gail  or  Barrie 
at  (301)  539-5200. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
One  of  the  top  Zone  2  newspapers  seeks 
an  experienced  production  manager. 
Multi-location  plant.  Circulation 
460,000  daily,  678,000  Sunday.  Mind 
set  on  quality  assurance.  Administrative 
ability,  employee/labor  relation  skills  a 
plus.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  phases  of  primary 
research,  analizing  data  to  identifying 
marketing  and  advertising  trends, 
designing  creative  and  auctionable  sales 
presentations  and  initiating  advertising 
recommendations. 

At  least  two  years  experience  and  a 
degree  is  recommended.  Ideal  position 
for  a  Number  2  or  3  person  to  move  up. 
This  position  will  report  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

We  are  a  morning-evening-Sunday 
publication,  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  located  in  Evansville,  IN. 

Send  resume  and  apply  to: 

Personnel  Department 
The  Evansville  Courier  Company 
A  Scripps-Howard  Publication 

Publishers  of  the  Evansville  Courier 
Agents  for  the  Evansville  Press 
PO  Box  268 

Evansville,  IN  47702-0268. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS/COMMUNITY  RELA¬ 
TIONS  (communications  specialist).  12 
month  position,  Bridgewater-Raritan  NJ 
school  district.  Salary  negotiable.  Plan 
and  implement  district  communica¬ 
tions  program;  act  as  resource  to  staff 
for  video  equipment.  Knowledge  of 
desktop  publishing.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Dr.  John  A.  Nolan, 
Director  of  Personnel,  836  Newman's 
Lane,  PO  Box  6030,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
08807-0030,  AA/EOE. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH, 
known  as  Sewanee,  is  seeking  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  Public  Relations.  Major 
responsibilites  include:  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
program  to  increase  the  national  visibil¬ 
ity  of  the  university;  preparing  feature 
materials  of  university  activities  and 
programs;  researaching,  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  distributing  news  releases; 
coordinating  printing  and  copy  for 
university  publications;  and  overseeing 
the  photographing  of  campus  events 
and  activities.  Qualifications  include:  a 
Bachelor's  degree  with  a  liberal  arts 
emphasis;  demonstrated  capacity  to 
write  and  communicate  well;  2  years 
experience  involving  a  considerable 
amount  of  writing  preferred;  some 
photography  skills  preferred;  word 
processing  experience  preferred. 
Salary:  commensurate  with  education 
and  experience.  Applicants  should 
submit  a  letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  3  references  to  Latham 
Davis,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TN 
37375.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  July  11,  1988.  The  University  of 
the  South  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


WEST  COAST  PR  job  listings.  Biweekly 
newsletter  tracks  current  openings. 
$30/3mos.  For  free  sample,  SASE  to 
PR  Jobs,  POB  186,  Carmichael,  CA 
95609. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  PUB/GM  with  outstand¬ 
ing  25-yr.  record  of  success  in  competi¬ 
tive  dailies,  weekliesand  shoppers  avail, 
due  to  sale  of  present  publication. 
Expertise  incl.  marketing,  sales  deve¬ 
lopment,  budgeting,  cost  control  and 
new  technology.  May  consider  invest¬ 
ment  oppty.  Box  2999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  19  years 
experience.  Very  successful  promo¬ 
tions,  motivator.  Seeks  Sales  or 
Management.  Let's  Talk.  (505) 
892-0194. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Motivated,  enthusiastic  advertising 
director  seeks  advertising  director’s 
position  with  potential  for  GM/ 
Publisher.  Track  record  demonstrates 
strong  classified,  retail,  co-op,  produc¬ 
tion  and  commercial  printing  back¬ 
ground.  Good  leadership,  training,  orga¬ 
nizational  and  people  skills.  Two  API 
seminars.  Gannett-trained  in  both  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail.  College  degree. 

There  will  be  NO  fee  if  you  hire  this 
candidate.  His  present  employer  has 
already  paid  our  fee.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information  regarding 
this  individual,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  270  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 


The  Wharton  SchtHtl  of  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Director  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Wharton  School  seeks  a  director  of  public  affairs  to  direct  the 
School's  relations  with  the  press,  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
Wharton  News  Officer  and  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  image  of 
the  School  through  special  promotional  activities  The  director  will 
develop  and  direct  a  plan  for  maintaining  a  high  Wharton  profile  with 
particular  emphasis  on  publicizing  research  and  academically 
related  activities  of  faculty 

The  director  is  resonsible  for  indentifying  trends  and  events  in 
business  and  finance  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  which  Wharton 
faculty  can  address  through  press  releases,  written  articles  and 
media  interviews;  for  directing  the  activities  of  the  Wharton  News 
Officer,  editing  press  releases,  op-eds  and  other  writing  intended  for 
distribution  to  the  School  s  internal  and  external  constituents;  and  for 
coordinating  and  implementing  programs  to  meet  the  goal  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  School  profile,  such  as  increasing  international  visibility 
and  prestige  and  enhancing  the  presence  of  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  on  network  television  Additionally,  the  director  will  advance  the 
School's  reputation  and  image  in  other  ways  such  as  overseeing  the 
development  of  video  tapes,  and  organizing  sponsored  lecture 
series  and  other  promotional  events  such  as  concerts  and  art  shows 
(Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism,  com¬ 
munications  or  English,  at  lease  seven  years  writing  experience, 
preferably  news  and  feature  writing  with  a  major  daily  newspaper, 
wire  service  or  magazine  Coverage  of  business  news  preferred; 
knowledge  of  public  relations  and  publications  preferred,  ability  to 
work  independently  and  with  other  professional  staff,  and  demon¬ 
strating  sufjervisory  ability  with  professional  writers  helpful 
Applications  including  resume  and  references  should  be  sent  to; 

- Jacqueline  Matthews 

Director  of  Operations 
Division  of  External  Affairs 
The  Wharton  Schooi 
University  of  Pennsyivania 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative 
action  employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1968 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

jer  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue 

jer  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

]er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2  40  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txirders,  txtidface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  Publlohor 

t1  West  tSIb  Street.  NY,  NY  tOOtt.  (212)  675-4380. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  JOB  wanted. 
Will  travel.  Experience  with  Kansas, 
North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  dailies. 
Gene  E.  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


NEED  SEASONED  all  phases/ 
operations/  proven  in  sales  circulator 
forte  field?  Box  5302,  Orange,  CA 
92613-5302. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  PROFESSION¬ 
AL,  6  years  small  daily,  major  metro 
experience,  seeks  to  relocate  near  fami¬ 
ly,  in  the  Eastern  Indiana,  Western  Ohio 
area.  I  would  like  to  trade  my  circulation 
experience,  along  witti  hard  work  and 
dedication  for  a  position  with  stability 
and  growth  potential.  If  you're  in  need 
of  a  hands-on  circulator.  I  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  the  business  and 
would  consider  all  opportunities.  Box 
3009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


AEROSPACE  EDITOR  -  Top  Washington 
pro  will  free-lance  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  columns,  speeches  on 
defense,  electronics,  computers,  robo¬ 
tics.  Write  Box  312,  Bethseda,  MD 
20817. 


AGGRESSIVE,  WELL-ROUNDED 
EDITOR-REPORTER  with  extensive 
newspaper  and  wire  service  seeks  elec¬ 
tronic  or  print  media  position  based  in 
Israel  to  cover  Middle  East.  Box  3000, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-Creative,  aggressive,  shirt¬ 
sleeves  editor  with  excellent  track 
record,  now  running  35,000  Zone  2 
daily,  seeks  challenge,  preferably  in 
competitive  market.  Box  2998,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Like  all  weak  men,  he 
laid  an  exaggerated  stress 
on  not  changing  one’s  mind. 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITOR-REPORTER  -  Seeks  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  suburban  weekly.  6  years 
daily,  1-1/2  years  suburban  weekly. 
Had  long  time  care  of  mother,  now 
deceased. 

Ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  business.  J-school  grad. 
1986-87  courses,  reporting,  editing 
modern  newspaper:  All  American 
college  paper.  1988,  new  75,000  circ., 
monthly  newspaper  for  disabled,  asst, 
to  Editor.  Cheryl  A.  Spencer,  718  N. 
32nd  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33021. 


FEATURE  WRITER:  Nine  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  entertainment  (pop 
music)  and  hard  news,  now  seeking 
move  to  medium  or  large  daily  outside 
the  Midwest.  Award-winner;  great  clips. 
Box  2992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  SPORTSWRITER  seeks 
general  features  position  on  small/mid¬ 
size  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Recent  j- 
school  grad  with  fine  writing  skills,  solid 
clips,  much  enthusiasm. 

Call  Barbara  (609)  227-9024. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER,  top-notch,  needs 
change  of  scene.  Ten  years  on  metro 
dailies,  hundreds  of  magazine  credits: 
Your  readers  know  me.  Ready  now  but 
willing  to  wait  for  the  right  opportunity. 
Box  2984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER 
Police  academy  grad  seeks  reporting 
post.  Unique  combo:  Bj  degree;  7  yrs. 
in  news.  Prefer  Texas,  South,  West. 
Contact  Joe  Dacy,  2301  Christopher, 
Abilene,  TX  79602,  (915)  673-8886. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  with  proven  record 
of  accomplishment,  unlimited  initia¬ 
tive,  and  five  years  of  experience  seeks 
return  to  daily  newspaper.  Box  3005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


USER  FRIENDLY,  award-winning,  take 
charge  managing  editor  who  won’t  give 
you  a  syntax  error.  Mid-40’s.  Seeks 
position  with  small  or  medium  daily. 
Computer-budget  oriented  wordsmith 
with  excellent  references,  vast  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Midwest  or  South.  Box 
3010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

MEXICO  CITY-based  journalist  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  Skilled  in  news 
features  and  analysis.  Reply  to  Box 
2988,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


6+  years  weekly-daily;  1st,  2nd  Alaba¬ 
ma  Press;  hard  worker  gives  you  2  for 
price  of  one!  GO-GETTER!  Will  relocate- 
hire  me  today!  Jeff:(201)-773-7966. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

When  the  lead  was  hot 


By  John  W.  Newton 

If  you  were  never  really  into  it  you 
might  never  notice  it's  missing.  In 
fact,  relatively  few  of  today’s  news¬ 
paper  people,  or  at  least  not  those 
who  entered  the  business  since  the 
advent  of  desktop  terminals,  know 
what  it  was  or  realize  it’s  gone.  But 
those  of  us  who  date  back  to  the  days 
when  the  lead  was  hot  miss  it  terribly. 

It’s  the  aroma  —  that  wonderfully 
ambient  high-in-the-sinus  copy  paper 
fragrance  that  permeated  newspaper 
offices  before  the  era  of  antiseptic 
computer  terminals,  which  have 
robbed  dailies  and  weeklies  alike  of 
that  delightful  piquancy  of  headlines 
and  deadlines.  Each  time  it  reaches 
the  olfactories,  it  makes  dinosaurs 
such  as  me  rue  the  day  we  ever  left  the 
business. 

That  aroma  cannot  be  described 
any  more  than  can  be  the  arcane  mix¬ 
tures  of  fragrances  in  a  deli,  where  the 
tang  of  pastrami  mingles  with  waft- 
ings  from  garlic  pickles  and  tomatoes, 
creating  a  mouth-watering  desire  for 
the  food.  It  was  a  unique  intellectual 
salivary-rouser  —  a  scent  inexpli¬ 
cable  to  outsiders  then  and  unknown 
to  insiders  now. 

Younger  newspaper  people  have 
never  savored  it.  Their  fingers  flutter 
on  an  electronic  keyboard  and  their 
stories  pop  up  on  terminals  for  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions.  Electronically 
they  are  sent  for  editors’  evaluations 
and  later  for  copy  editing,  then  routed 
for  optical  setting  in  what  is  called 
cold  type,  and  stripped  into  news 
pages  by  those  who  once  might  liave 
been  printers  and  linotype  operators. 

When  the  lead  was  hot  newspaper 
offices  were  choked  with  copy  paper 
and  thick  with  its  aroma. 

Copy  paper  was  unobtainable  by 
ordinary  mortals.  No  matter  what 
their  circulation,  newspapers  didn’t 
sell  it  to  just  people  (at  least  none  that 
came  to  my  attention  ever  did). 

It  was  created  when  paper  stripped 
from  a  near-depleted  roll  of  newsprint 
was  sliced  into  copy-paper  size  and 
distributed  by  the  head  copyboy  to 
the  desks  of  reporters  and  rewrite 
men.  Or  a  damaged  roll  of  newsprint 
was  stripped  of  an  inch  or  so  of  torn 
paper  to  prevent  a  web  tear  when  the 
high-speed  presses  were  energized  to 


(Newton  is  a  former  newspaperman 
who  worked  at  the  Peekskill  [N.Y.] 
Evening  Star  and  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American.) 


print  the  day’s  news. 

On  most  newspapers,  copy  paper 
took  a  standard  8'/’"  x  1 1"  size.  But  on 
some,  usually  small  one-edition 
sheets  or  unhurried  weeklies,  paper 
was  sized  to  81/2"  x  24"  or  36"-inch 
because  time  was  not  necessarily  of 
the  essence.  In  that  case,  a  writer 
cranked  one  of  these  sheets  into  the 
mill  and  simply  tore  off  each  story  as 
it  was  completed;  or  when  facts  were 
rationed  to  increase  their  length  in 
some  newspapers,  perhaps  their 
yarns  did  run  to  24  or  36  inches  in 
typewritten  copy. 

No  matter,  the  paper’s  aroma  filled 
the  editorial  department.  No  one 
commented  on  it,  not  even  first-time 
visitors.  It  was  just  there.  It  came 
with  the  territory.  Now  that  editorial 
people  key  letters  onto  a  video 
screen,  the  aroma  is  no  more. 


Hot  lead  began  disappearing  with 
some  speed  in  the  sixties.  While  there 
are  holdouts  here  and  there  among  the 
nation’s  smaller  newspapers  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  hot  lead,  copy  paper  is 
virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  There’s 
no  longer  any  around  to  craft  a  one- 
use  drinking  cup  at  the  water  foun¬ 
tain. 

Aside  from  the  printing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  before  the  days  of  cold  type, 
and  the  use  of  copy  paper  in  now  old- 
fashioned  and  virtually  obsolete  man¬ 
ual  typewriters,  paper  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  every  step  of  editorial 
and  printing  operations.  News  stories 
were  converted  from  paper  to  lead 
and  from  lead  to  paper  several  times 
during  the  daily  miracle  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world  —  one  of  the  contribut¬ 
ing  reasons  to  such  references  heard 
even  today.  And  all  of  that  paper  was 
cut  from  those  huge  rolls  of  news¬ 
print. 

When  written  and  edited,  a  story 
went  to  Linotype  operators,  who 
turned  it  into  lead  mirror-image  fac¬ 
ings  on  what  was  called  a  slug.  It  was 
then  proofed,  becoming  paper  once 
again  insofar  as  its  current  handling 
was  concerned.  Upon  proofing,  it 


became  lead  once  more  as  corrections 
were  made.  It  then  went  to  a  form  in 
which  a  proof  was  banged  out  on  a 
dampened  page-size  sheet  with  the 
help  of  a  wooden  mallet. 

After  this  proofing,  it  was  corrected 
and  became  lead  once  more  and  found 
its  way  to  the  stereo  department. 
Here  a  page-sized  papier  mache 
(paper)  mat  was  pressed  against  it 
under  tons  of  pressure  to  produce  an 
eerie  engraved  image  of  what  that 
page  would  be.  This  mat  was  placed  in 
a  scorcher  of  a  shape  reflecting  the 
size  and  curvature  of  the  printing 
press  roller  and  lead  was  poured  in, 
which  ultimately  merged  as  a  mirror 
image  of  the  mat  for  fixing  to  the 
press. 

Then,  with  the  last  page  in  place, 
the  press  began  rolling  and  the  news 
in  its  final  paper  form  was  disgorged 


and  rushed  to  the  reader  as  it  is  today. 
The  daily  miracle  was  finished. 
Tomorrow’s  miracle  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  editorial  department, 
where  overnight  copy  was  banged  out 
on  an  old  manual  once  more. 

Aside  from  echoes  of  another  time, 
which  the  long-absent  aroma  of  copy 
paper  evinces,  the  fact  that  paper  was 
in  use  meant  typewriters  were  clat¬ 
tering  in  newsrooms  most  of  the  day. 
Manual  typewriters  are  now  so  rare 
one  must  frequently  order  ribbons 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  they’ll  be 
needed  to  be  sure  they’re  on  hand 
when  that  day  arrives. 

When  manuals  were  in  common 
use  in  newspaper  offices,  anyone 
familiar  with  staff  at  all  the  but  largest 
dailies  could  tell  who  was  at  work  by 
his  or  her  typing  cadence.  It  was 
much  like  one  telegrapher’s  identifi¬ 
cation  of  another’s  fist.  Not  generally 
recognized,  each  writer  pounds  out 
copy  with  a  tattoo  unlike  anyone 
else’s. 

The  light  touch  of  the  society  editor 
could  be  detected;  the  heavy  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  sports  editor  getting  last 
night’s  box  score  into  shape  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  159) 


It’s  the  aroma  —  that  wonderfully  ambient  high-in- 
the-sinus  copy  paper  fragrance  that  permeated 
newspaper  offices  before  the  era  of  antiseptic 
computer  terminate,  which  have  robbed  dailies  and 
weekiies  alike  of  that  detightful  piquancy  of  headlines 
and  deadlines. 
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Hail  Processing  Systems  offers 
complete  newspaper  processing  and 
distribution  capabilities,  featuring 
superior  designs  and  performance 
unique  to  Hall.  Our  commitment  to 
quality,  integrity  and  service  makes  us 
the  preferred  processing  equipment 
manufacturer  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Hall  Processing  Systems  has 
expertise  in  every  aspect  of 


newspaper  processing  and  dis-  ^ 
tribution.  New  mailroom  layouts 
and  revisions  to  existing  facilities 
are  always  designed  with  maximum 
production  in  mind.  For  comprehensive 
project  management  and  installation 
services.  Hall  is  the  best  choice  for 
single-source  responsibility. 

Only  Hall  Processing  Systems  can 
provide  the  total  capability  required  to 
meet  every  newspaper’s  processing 
and  distribution  equipment  needs,  and 
back  it  up  with  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  sales  and  service  staff.  Counter 
stackers.  Belt  Conveyors,  Tray  Systems, 
and  more. .  .All  are  designed  and  built 
by  Hall  for  performance,  durability, 
reliability,  and  operating  economy. 

Hall  f^ocessing  Systems— from  the 
press  delivery  to  the  loading  dock.  Hall 
can  handle  it  all. 


1.  Monitor  HT  5.  Stackpack  Stacker  H 

2.  Ranger  Non-Contacting  Count  Sensor  6,  Bottom  Wrap  —  440  » 

3.  Magnum  Wire  Lapped  Stream  Conveyor  7.  Belt  Conveyor 

4.  Bottom  Wrap  —  Monarch  8.  Belted  Lapped  Stream  Conveyor 

_  9.  Truck  Loaders 

10-  Tray-Matic  Bundle  Distribution  Systems 
tt.  Roller  Top  Conveyors 

/ / A\\  Manufacturing  Facility 

1  '  I  Processing  Systems 

24400  Sperry  Drive  ^  ^ 

V  ^  \  /  /  Westlake,  OH  44145 


Westlake  (216)  835-0700 
Fax  (216)  835-4754 
Telex  98-5258 
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Copy  editors  have  one  mission:  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  news  for  readers.  A  journalist 
like  Jesse  Bunn  helps  make  the  news  more  in¬ 
teresting,  more  intelligible  and  more  complete. 

As  wire  editor  of  The  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  in  Memphis,  Bunn  sorts  through  an  array 
of  national  and  international  stories  each  night. 
His  goal  is  to  pick  out  the  freshest  and  most 
significant  developments,  and  present  them  in 
a  way  readers  can  understand. 

Bunn  may  start  with  as  many  as  five  or 
six  versions  of  a  major  story.  He  carefully 


combines  the  best  of  each  into  a  comprehens¬ 
ible  whole,  making  sure  the  final  story  flows 
gracefully.  He  crafts  a  headline  that  conveys 
the  story  accurately  and  with  snap.  He  and 
his  colleagues  repeat  this  process  for  three 
editions  a  night.  Bunn  keeps  a  fresh  eye  for 
new  developments  and  angles.  And  he  doesn’t 
ignore  the  offbeat  story  that  amuses  and  at¬ 
tracts  readers  as  well. 

Jesse  Bunn.  Dedicated.  Unsung  hero. 
Reader  advocate.  One  of  the  more  than  8,000 
people  at  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 
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